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Let reason prevail 


After an election campaign like no other, Hillary Clinton will make a fine US president, and not only 


because she is not Donald Trump. 


seemed lost in the “intellectual wilderness”. The Republicans had 

taken over the House of Representatives, and one of the early acts 
of the chamber’s science committee was to approve legislation that 
denied the threat of climate change. As it turns out, this was just one 
tiny piece ofa broader populist movement that was poised to transform 
the US political scene. Judging by the current presidential campaign, 
when it comes to reason, decency and use of evidence, much of the 
country’s political system seems to have lost its way. 

Is there anything left to say about the unsuitability of Donald Trump 
as a presidential candidate? Even senior figures of his own party have 
disowned him. The latest revelations about his sordid attitude and 
behaviour towards women only confirm what was obvious to many 
from the very beginning: Trump is a demagogue not fit for high office, 
or for the responsibilities that come with it. 

Will the centre hold? Will the United States elect its first female presi- 
dent, Hillary Clinton? It should do. And not just because she is not 
Donald Trump. Clinton is a quintessential politician — and a good one 
at that. She has shown tremendous understanding of complex issues 
directly relevant to Nature’s readers, and has engaged with scientists 
and academics. Take health: as first lady, she led attempts to expand 
health care in the early years of her husband Bill Clinton’s presidency. 
She supported the Children’s Health Insurance Program, which reaches 
millions of poor children. She championed women’ rights, and as sec- 
retary of state made global health a priority through the Global Health 
Initiative, a framework to coordinate various US programmes. Clinton 
may not have the outsider appeal of a newcomer. But few politicians 
with her degree of experience and pragmatism do. She is arguably the 
best-qualified presidential candidate for two decades. 

Nonetheless, the schism in US society runs deep, and will not be 
healed by one election. The situation is most acute for the Republican 
Party, which faces an existential moment. Nobody knows what Trumps 
followers will do next. America is fertile territory for conspiracy theo- 
ries, and Trump is fanning the flames with allegations that the election 
is rigged. But his rebuke extends to the entire political system, which 
can be fairly accused of promoting decades of policies that put wealthy 
power brokers first. Cynicism is palpable on both sides of the spectrum, 
and the political machine built by Clinton and her coterie of advisers is 
ill-suited to salve these wounds. 

Trump is the product of a social phenomenon that cannot be 
ignored. He has tapped into a much larger undercurrent of legitimate 
anger that is fuelling political upheaval in many countries. The Nether- 
lands has Geert Wilders. Hungary has Viktor Orban. France has Marine 
Le Pen, a more politically astute version of her father, Jean-Marie. The 
xenophobic and populist message spouted by such politicians is ages 
old and has secured the rise of countless tyrants throughout history. 
Most recently, hostility towards immigrants contributed to the United 
Kingdoms decision to leave the European Union. 


le March 2011, this publication suggested that the US Congress 


This hostility is rooted in anxiety: about cultural disruption, job 
and financial security and a sense that political systems are being 
exploited and run for the benefit of somebody else. It’s true that, for 
decades, Western leaders have promoted free trade and globalization 
as an end goal, and businesses have gradually shifted their resources 
around the world to gain efficiencies and bolster profits. In paral- 
lel, the rise of mechanization and robotics has reduced the need for 
people working in factories and on farms. Asa result, millions have 
lost jobs in industrialized countries. And all the time, billions in the 

developing world continue to struggle in 


“The schism in poverty, often rocked by political instability 
USsocietyruns and outright war. 

deep, and will Whatever the cause, extreme and visible 
notbehealedby _ inequality is a recipe for widespread politi- 


cal instability, and that is in nobody’s interest 
— including that of the global elite. This is a 
central challenge for politicians today, and researchers must play their 
part. Many people have benefited from globalization and modern tech- 
nology, and not just the rich. But too many have lost out. Unquestion- 
ably, it is time to reassess national and global economic policies with 
an eye towards equity and fairness This does not mean closing borders, 
raising protective tariffs and putting a damper on technological devel- 
opment. But, clearly, politicians around the world need more and better 
information about how current economic policies affect people, both 
at home and abroad. They also need solutions. 

Such questions are particularly salient when it comes to climate 
policy — which helps to explain why global warming is one of the few 
scientific issues to receive any attention at all in the US election. Clean 
energy represents an enormous economic opportunity, but it also poses 
a threat to entrenched economic interests and, in many cases, jobs. 

Clinton has proposed a US$30-billion plan to help communities 
that depend on coal to make the transition to a clean-energy economy. 
That wont be easy, but it’s the right idea. Trump has promised to focus 
on fossil-fuel development and to pull out of the Paris climate treaty. 
Sadly, this is one issue on which his views align with Republican 
orthodoxy. 

Indeed, the party’s official 2016 platform writes off the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change as a “political mecha- 
nism’, and says the modern environmental agenda is based on 
“shoddy science” and “scare tactics” And as discussed in a News story 
on page 300, the House ‘science’ panel has become little more than a 
partisan attack dog. 

Although both parties have become more extreme over the past two 
decades, conservatives have turned their backs on mainstream science 
to an unprecedented degree. If there is any good news, it’s that every- 
body now recognizes that the Republican Party has a problem. A new 
generation of conservative leaders will need to set a fresh course. In the 
meantime, Clinton must take the reins. = 


one election.” 
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Look harder 


A neuroscience initiative aims to end the 
invisibility of female scientists at conferences. 


elatively few women make it to top academic positions in 

science — and there begins the vicious circle of invisibility. 

Women arent available as mentors for aspiring young scien- 
tists. They aren't there when journalists call for someone to provide a 
quick scientific opinion. And they are apparently not thought of when 
conference organizers put together lists of speakers to invite to meet- 
ings, says a group of frustrated neuroscientists trying to do something 
practical about the problem. 

Fed up with attending meetings where most invited speakers are 
men, even when there are plenty of competent women to choose 
from, the group has created BiasWatchNeuro to bring a more sys- 
tematic approach to monitoring and challenging the gender balance 
of academic conferences. Have a look at it: it’s an eye-opener. 

As successful neuroscientists themselves, the women (and a few 
men) behind the name-and-shame initiative know about bias-free 
sampling. They would like to see gender parity on speaker lists, to 
counter some of the many biases that hold women back. But they 
lobby most insistently for the minimum decency: that the percentage 
of women invited to speak at a particular meeting is at least equal to 
the base rate of women in its field. 

They have worked out the base rate for neuroscience as a 
whole — 24% — from looking at the proportion of women in the 
faculties of top US universities. They use other information sources 
to work out the base rate for each subdiscipline — sometimes by look- 
ing at attendance lists of important meetings, more often by turning 
to the US National Institutes of Health (NIH) list of investigator- 
initiated grants, which can be searched with keywords, and simply 
counting up the number of female and male grant-winners. Particular 
subdisciplines may have other ways of working out the base rate. 

Since starting in August last year, they have analysed more than 


90 conferences. Two meetings last month show what makes the group 
angry. One was on memory mechanisms in health and disease, a subject 
that the NIH grant-winner list suggests has a base rate of 42% women. It 
mustered only 2 female invited speakers in a line-up of 17 — just 12%. 
The other was on tools and protocols for handling big neuroscience 
data, a subject in computational neuroscience, which has a low base 
rate of just 17-20%. The organizers managed to find no women at all to 
include among the 14 invited speakers. 


- iin gs 

In our scientific Why does this happen? It is almost 
society, women certainly not down to a conscious desire to 
tend to be 


exclude women. But we all unthinkingly 
develop biases that are shaped by the soci- 
ety we operate in. In our scientific society, 
women tend to be invisible. It’s that vicious circle. Can initiatives like 
BiasWatchNeuro help to end it? Simply bringing the issue into open 
discussion in such clearly scientific terms helps a lot. The prestigious 
US Computational and Systems Neuroscience meeting Cosyne used 
to be male-dominated but, thanks to vocal complaints in the past few 
years, its gender ratio of invited speakers is now routinely above the 
field’s base rate. It is one of the shining examples on BiasWatchNeuro. 
Its equivalent in Europe, the Bernstein Conferences, has been exposed: 
last year, it mustered only one female invited speaker. Whether because 
it felt shamed, or because BiasWatchNeuro has given women confi- 
dence to insist, it has 42% female speakers this year — well over the 
field’s base rate. 

Conference organizers should not feel that they have done their duty 
if they invite a top woman scientist who declines. The most successful 
women in science get inundated with invitations, but there will always 
be other successful women to choose from, and identifying them has 
been made easy. Anne’ List (created by computational neuroscientist 
Anne Churchland at Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory in New York) 
groups female neuroscientists easily into topic and seniority level. In 
Europe, AcademiaNet identifies women across scientific disciplines. 

The creators of BiasWatchNeuro chose the name — even though the 
simpler BiasWatch.com domain was available — because they hope 
that other scientists will get together to organize BiasWatchAnother- 
discipline.com. Nature urges you to do so. Female scientists, you have 
nothing to lose but your invisibility. m 


invisible.” 


Sharp practice 


Monkeys can make tool-like objects, but that 
doesn’t mean they know what they’re doing. 


of skills — from rocks banged together, and bows and arrows, 
to steam engines and integrated circuits. But the appearance 

of artefacts is a different thing from their makers’ intentions — if any. 
As researchers show ina study published online in Nature this week 
(T. Proffitt et al. Nature http://dx.doi.org/nature20012; 2016), capuchin 
monkeys (Sapajus libidinosus) from the Serra da Capivara National 
Park in Brazil smash rocks in a way that produces sharp-edged stone 
flakes; were these flakes associated with an early Stone Age site, they 
might be regarded as intentionally produced. Indeed, progress in Stone 
Age technology is sometimes measured in terms of an increase in the 
number of sharp edges that can be coaxed from a given amount of raw 
material. This, of course, presupposes that producing flakes is, in fact, 
the intention. But capuchins, having created stone flakes, let them lie. 
Why the monkeys go to all that effort remains a mystery. How- 
ever, the researchers observed that about half of the monkeys sniffed 
or licked the broken surfaces afterwards, suggesting that they break 
rocks to extract mineral supplements in a conveniently powdered form. 


r Vechnology is often a tale of seamless acquisition and refinement 
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Other monkeys bash rocks together, but the capuchins are the only 
wild, non-human primates known to do so with the seeming intention 
of breaking them. Chimps sometimes break rocks by mistake, but even 
when taught to bang rocks together with intent, bonobos don't create 
anything that resembles what is found in the hominin record. 

Recognizing the earliest stone tools for what they are is not always 
easy, but certain features mark artefacts as the product of intent. These 
include the ‘conchoidal’ flaking that leaves a distinctive percussion 
mark; the production of several flakes from a single core, and the use 
of specific patterns of flake removal. Such features distinguish artefacts 
from geofacts — that is, rocks broken by natural processes, rather than 
objects made by non-human animals — but they say little or nothing 
about how the artefacts might have been used. As the capuchin example 
shows, the intent of the makers of the earliest artefacts can be hard to 
discern. The producers of the earliest stone tools to be generally rec- 
ognized as such (S. Harmand et al. Nature 521, 310-315; 2015) lived 
3.3 million years ago, and were very different from modern humans. 

The capuchin study should also dampen ideas that the human hand, 
with its precision grip, together with advanced hand-eye coordination, 
must necessarily have been evolutionary products or prerequisites of 
technology. Capuchins break rocks without the benefit of either. 

In the end, the activity of banging rocks together should be seen 
as precisely that, and not as the first, proleptic step towards the stars. 
The ape-man at the start of 2001: A Space Odyssey that throws a bone 
in the air that becomes a space station was, after all, a modern human 
in a gorilla suit. m 
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DANIEL THOMPSON 


WORLD VIEW .jennsicor sen 


hat is it that makes us worry about artificial intelligence 
We The White House is the latest to weigh in on the 

possible threats posed by clever machines in a report 
last week. As two of those involved write in a Comment piece on 
page 311, scientific and political focus on extreme future risks can 
distract us from problems that already exist. 

Part of the reason for this concentration on severe, existential 
threats from AI comes from misplaced attention on the possibility 
that such technology could develop consciousness. Recent head- 
lines suggest that respected thinkers such as Bill Gates and Stephen 
Hawking are concerned about machines becoming self-aware. At 
some point, a piece of software will ‘wake up; prioritize its desires 
above ours and threaten humanity’s existence. 

But, when we worry about AI, machine 
consciousness is not as important as people 
think. In fact, careful reading of the warnings 
from Gates, Hawking and others show that 
they never actually mention consciousness. 
Furthermore, the fear of self-awareness distorts 
public debate. AI becomes defined as danger- 
ous or not purely on the basis of whether it is 
conscious or not. We must realize that stopping 
an AI from developing consciousness is not the 
same as stopping it from developing the capac- 
ity to cause harm. 

Where did this concern of machine con- 
sciousness come from? It seems mainly a worry 
of laypeople and journalists. Search for news 
articles about AI threats, and it’s almost always 
the journalist who mentions consciousness. 
Although we do lots of things unconsciously, 
such as perceiving visual scenes and constructing the sentences we 
say, people seem to associate complicated plans with deliberate, con- 
scious thought. It seems inconceivable to do something as complex 
as taking over the world without consciously thinking about it. So it 
could be that people have a hard time imagining that AI could pose 
an existential threat unless it also had conscious thought. 

Some researchers argue that consciousness is an important part 
of human cognition (although they don’t agree on what its func- 
tions are), and some counter that it serves no function at all. But 
even if consciousness is vitally important for human intelligence, 
it is unclear whether it’s also important for any conceivable intelli- 
gence, such as one programmed into computers. We just don’t know 
enough about the role of consciousness — be it in humans, animals 
or software — to know whether it’s necessary for complex thought. 

It might be that consciousness, or our perception of it, would 
naturally come with superintelligence. That is, the way we would 
judge something as conscious or not would be based on our interac- 
tions with it. A superintelligent AI would be able to talk to us, create 


WE SHOULD PUT 


MORE EFFORT 


INTO PROGRAMMING 
GOALS, 


VALUES 


AND 


ETHICAL 
CODES. 


Program good ethics into 
artificial intelligence 


Concerns that artificial intelligence will pose a danger if it develops 
consciousness are misplaced, says Jim Davies. 


computer-generated faces that react with emotional expressions 
just like somebody you're talking to on Skype, and so on. It could 
easily have all of the outward signs of consciousness. It might also 
be that development of a general AI would be impossible without 
consciousness. 

(It’s worth noting that a conscious superintelligent AI might actu- 
ally be less dangerous than a non-conscious one, because, at least in 
humans, one process that puts the brakes on immoral behaviour is 
‘affective empathy’: the emotional contagion that makes a person feel 
what they perceive another to be feeling. Maybe conscious Als would 
care about us more than unconscious ones would.) 

Either way, we must remember that AI could be smart enough 
to pose a real threat even without conscious- 
ness. Our world already has plenty of exam- 
ples of dangerous processes that are completely 
unconscious. Viruses do not have any con- 
sciousness, nor do they have intelligence. And 
some would argue that they aren't even alive. 

In his book Superintelligence (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2014), the Oxford researcher Nick 
Bostrom describes many examples of how an AI 
could be dangerous. One is an AI whose main 
ambition is to create more and more paper clips. 
With advanced intelligence and no other val- 
ues, it might proceed to seek control of world 
resources in pursuit of this goal, and humanity 
be damned. Another scenario is an Al asked to 
calculate the infinite digits of pi that uses up all 
of Earth’s matter as computing resources. Per- 
haps an AI built with more laudable goals, such 
as decreasing suffering, would try to eliminate 
humanity for the good of the rest of life on Earth. These hypothetical 
runaway processes are dangerous not because they are conscious, but 
because they are built without subtle and complex ethics. 

Rather than obsess about consciousness in AI, we should put 
more effort into programming goals, values and ethical codes. A 
global race is under way to develop AI. And there is a chance that 
the first superintelligent AI will be the only one we ever make. This 
is because once it appears — conscious or not — it can improve itself 
and start changing the world according to its own values. 

Once built, it would be difficult to control. So, one safety precau- 
tion would be to fund a project to make sure the first superintelli- 
gent Alis friendly, beating any malicious AI to the finish line. With 
a well-funded body of ethics-minded programmers and researchers, 
we might get lucky. m 


Jim Davies is associate professor at the Institute of Cognitive Science 
at Carleton University in Ottawa, Canada. 
e-mail: jim@jimdavies.org 
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RESEARCH HIGHLIGH 


ASTRONOMY 


Two stars have 
three disks 


Young stars are surrounded 
bya rotating disk of gas and 
dust, from which planets are 
born — but astronomers have 
discovered that one pair of 
young stars orbiting around 
each other has three disks, not 
just two. 

Christian Brinch at the 
University of Copenhagen 
and his colleagues used the 
Atacama Large Millimeter/ 
submillimeter Array in Chile 
to view a system of two stars 
roughly 120 parsecs (391 light 
years) from Earth that are each 
surrounded by a disk. But the 
authors also noticed a third, 
larger disk surrounding the 
entire system. None of the 
disks are aligned with each 
other or with the orbit of the 
stars themselves. 

This wild misalignment 
suggests that the stars formed 
from a turbulent cloud of gas, 
or that a third star was recently 
flung out of the system. 
Astrophys. J. 830, L16 (2016) 


Bacteria in 
humans yield drug 


A small molecule produced 
by bacteria living naturally in 
people can help to combat a 
pathogen that is resistant to 
many antibiotics. 

Sean Brady at the 
Rockefeller University in New 
York City and his colleagues 
analysed the genomes of 
the human microbiota to 
identify genes predicted 
to encode molecules with 
antibiotic properties. They 
then synthesized these 
molecules and measured their 
antibacterial effects. One, 
humimycin A, was active 
against a strain of methicillin- 
resistant Staphylococcus 


Selections from the 
scientific literature 


NEUROTECHNOLOGY 


Paralysed man with implant feels touch 


A brain implant that is wired to a robotic arm 
has allowed a paralysed man to feel touch on the 


5 
arm’s fingers. 


Robert Gaunt at the University of Pittsburgh 
in Pennsylvania and his colleagues placed 
electrodes in the brain of Nathan Copeland 
(pictured), whose legs and lower arms were 
paralysed 12 years ago. They positioned the 
electrodes in the somatosensory cortex — the 
brain region that receives sensory information 
from the body — and an area of the motor 


aureus (MRSA) collected from 
patients. MRSA-infected mice 
treated with humimycin A 
and dicloxacillin, a 
commercially available 
antibiotic, all remained alive 
48 hours after infection. By 
contrast, at least half of the 
animals died after treatment 
with either drug alone. 
Improved bioinformatic 
and chemical-synthesis 
techniques could lead to the 
discovery of more compounds 
with therapeutic potential 
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cortex that controls hand and arm movement. 
The implanted electrodes are connected by wire 


to acomputer and robotic arm. When sensors 


those fingers. 


from the microbial world, the 
authors suggest. 

Nature Chem. Biol. http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1038/nchembio.2207 
(2016) 


Wildfires burn 
more US forest 


Climate change resulting from 
human activities has nearly 
doubled the area burned by 
forest fires in the western 


on the fingers of the robotic arm were touched, 
Copeland could tell which fingers were being 
stimulated — and sometimes which regions of 


Putting the electrodes in different parts of 
the brain, or implanting more of them, could 
increase the sensitivity of the robotic hand. 
Sci. Transl. Med. 8, 361ra141 (2016) 


United States over the past 
three decades. 

John Abatzoglou at the 
University of Idaho in Moscow 
and Park Williams at Columbia 
University in Palisades, New 
York, used a climate model and 
data on the dryness of forested 
areas since 1979 to assess the 
contribution that climate 
change has made to wildfires. 
They found that warming 
temperatures made the forests 
drier, increasing fire risk, and 
expanded the area burned in 


UPMC/PITT HEALTH SCIENCES 
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the western part of the United 
States between 1984 and 2015 
by about 4.2 million hectares. 
Climate change also 
accounted for about half the 
increase in both the length of 
the fire season and the number 
of days with a high risk of fire. 
Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 
http://doi.org/brsj (2016) 


Meteorite makes 
good catalyst 


An iron-based mineral from 
a meteorite can catalyse 

a chemical reaction that 
splits water into oxygen and 
hydrogen, which can be used 
as fuel. 

Some naturally occurring 
metallic minerals are known 
to have catalytic activity. Kevin 
Sivula and his colleagues at 
the Swiss Federal Institute 
of Technology in Lausanne 
studied pieces of the Namibian 
Gibeon meteorite, which was 
identified in the nineteenth 
century. They tested how 
efficiently the mineral could 
catalyse the oxidation of water, 
and found that it performed as 
well as synthetic iron-nickel 
catalysts and remained stable 
for 1,000 hours. 

The catalytic performance 
emerged only after about 
10 hours of operation, when a 
layer containing concentrated 
nickel, iron and cobalt witha 
unique 3D structure formed at 
the material's surface. Natural 
materials could inspire the 
creation of new kinds of 
catalyst, the authors suggest. 
Energy Environ. Sci. http://doi. 
org/brsp (2016) 


ANIMAL COGNITION 


Bees learn and 
‘teach’ others 


Bumblebees can learn to 
manipulate objects — and can 
pass their knowledge on to 
other bees. 

Lars Chittka at Queen Mary 
University of London and 
his colleagues presented 
bumblebees (Bombus 
terrestris) with a disc 
that had been filled 


a) 


with sugar water and placed 
under a transparent sheet of 
Plexiglas. To get at the disc, 
the bees had to pull ona string 
attached to it (pictured). Just 
2 bees out of almost 300 worked 
out how to do this on their own; 
most needed stepwise training, 
after which more than 80% of 
bees were successful. 

When untrained bees 
watched other bees getting 
the sugar water, they were 
able to learn the trick. Seeding 
untrained colonies with a 
single trained ‘demonstrator’ 
and then pairing bees from the 
colony with the disc apparatus 
eventually resulted in roughly 
half of the foragers learning 
the task. None of the foragers 
in the control colonies could 
pull the disc out. 
PLoS Biol. 14, €1002564 (2016) 


| _NEUROSCIENCE 
Why mole rats 
don’t feel the heat 


A gene variant could explain 
why naked mole rats are 
impervious to certain types 
of pain that most mammals 
experience when exposed to 
heat. 

In the nervous system, a 
peptide called nerve growth 
factor (NGF) mediates 
hypersensitivity to pain caused 
by heat. Gary Lewin at the Max 
Delbriick Center for Molecular 
Medicine in Berlin and his 
colleagues found that in naked 
mole rats (Heterocephalus 
glaber; pictured), the chemical 
sequence of the NGF receptor 
differs from that of other 
vertebrates by a small handful 
of amino acids. As a result of 
these changes, the receptor 
fails to boost the sensitivity 
of another protein, TRPV1, 
which produces a painful, 
burning sensation when 
activated. 


RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS BiiiSaiiaa¢ 


The authors speculate that 
defects in NGF signalling 
could also explain why, during 
the course of development, 
naked mole rats lose certain 
nerve fibres that conduct 
burning pain. This could 
be an adaptation to a life 
spent underground, where 
temperatures have been fairly 
constant for millions of years. 
Cell Rep. 17, 748-758 (2016) 


RNA spray fights 
fungus 


Spraying leaves from barley 
plants with a liquid containing 
long RNA molecules helps 
them to fend off fungal 
infection. 

A mechanism called 
RNA interference (RNAi) 
uses double-stranded RNA 
molecules to shut down the 
expression of specific genes. 
Karl-Heinz Kogel of the Justus 
Liebig University in Giessen, 
Germany, and his colleagues 
used RNAi to silence three 
genes that fungi require to 
make ergosterol, a compound 
needed for fungal growth. 
The team found that when 
the RNA is sprayed 

directly onto barley 

leaves, it is taken up by 

the fungal pathogen 
Fusarium graminearum 

and inhibits its growth in 

those leaves. Even unsprayed 


at 


leaf parts are protected from 
the fungus, because the RNA 
molecules are absorbed and 
transported by the leaves before 
being taken up by the pathogen. 

The approach could open 
the door to a new generation 
of fungicides, the authors note. 
PLoS Pathog. 12,e1005901 
(2016) 


ELECTRONICS 


Shortest 
transistor made 


Researchers have built a 
transistor with a ‘gate’ just one 
nanometre long — one-fifth 
of the smallest length thought 
to be possible in silicon 
transistors. 

The semiconductor 
industry is reaching the limits 
of its capacity to shrink silicon- 
based transistors. Graphene 
and other ‘2D’ materials are 
promising replacements for 
silicon because they are one 
atom thick and have good 
electronic properties. Ali Javey 
at the University of California, 
Berkeley, and his collaborators 
have now demonstrated a 
transistor made of the 2D 
semiconductor molybdenum 
disulfide. In their device, 

a carbon nanotube laid 
underneath a flake of the 
material acts as the gate, 
switching the current off when 
a voltage is applied to it. The 
nanotube’s one-nanometre 
width makes it the shortest 
transistor gate ever built, 

Javey says. 

Science 354, 99-102 (2016) 


CLARIFICATION 

The Research Highlight 
‘Greenland ice loss 
underestimated’ (Nature 
537, 588; 2016) said that 
the sea-level rise from 
Greenland ice loss was 

44% more than previous 
estimates. This is 44% more 
than some estimates. Others 
have given similar or greater 
values. 


> NATURE.COM 

For the latest research published by 
Nature visit: 
www.nature.com/latestresearch 
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SEVEN DAYS nescnnss 


All eyes on Mars 


Planetary scientists are 
expecting the first successful 
landing of a European 
spacecraft on Mars. As Nature 
went to press, the Schiaparelli 
lander — part of the ExoMars 
joint mission with the Russian 
Space Agency, Roscosmos 

— was expected to touch 
down on the red planet on 

19 October. The craft, which 
launched from Kazakhstan 

in March ona Russian rocket 
and separated from its 
mothership on 16 October, 

is intended to demonstrate 
landing technology, but it will 
also study dust storms that are 
expected to rage on Mars. The 
mission's second component, 
an orbiter, will begin orbiting 
Mars on the same day and will 
analyse the composition of 
the planet’s thin atmosphere 
next year. See go.nature. 
com/2eduxjh for more. 


Green millions 

The Green Climate Fund, 
the United Nations’ financial 
mechanism for helping 
developing countries to deal 
with climate change, approved 
US$745 million in funding 
proposals on 14 October. 
The money will go towards 
10 new projects involving 27 
nations. The Fund, which six 
years after it was launched has 
not yet disbursed any money, 
has now earmarked a total of 
$1.17 billion for developing 
countries. At its meeting in 
Songdo, South Korea, the 
Fund’s governing board also 
selected Howard Bamsey, 
former director-general of 
the Global Green Growth 
Institute and Australia’s 
special envoy on climate 
change, as new executive 
director. Bamsey will replace 
Héla Cheikhrouhou, who 
has taken over as Tunisia’s 


Protests at South African universities 


Student protests over tuition fees continue to 
disrupt teaching and academic life at South 
African universities. Violent clashes between 
students and police have been raging on 
campuses for several weeks despite calls from 
university officials to save the academic year 
from breakdown. Last week, protesters threw 
petrol bombs at buildings in the University 


minister for energy, mining 
and renewables. 


Big climate win 
Almost 200 nations have 
agreed to substantially curb 
their emissions of chemicals 
used in refrigeration and 

air conditioning that act as 
potent greenhouse gases in 
the atmosphere. An expansion 
of the Montreal Protocol, 
signed on 15 October ata 
United Nations meeting 

in Kigali, Rwanda, aims to 
reduce projected emissions of 
hydrofluorocarbons (HFCs) 
by almost 90% over the course 
of the twenty-first century. 
The protocol was created in 
1987 to halt the destruction 
of Earth’s protective ozone 
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layer. Ifleft unchecked, 
heat-trapping HFCs, which 
have since replaced ozone- 
depleting chemicals, might 
have contributed up to 0.5°C 
of warming by the end of 

the century (see go.nature. 
com/2doehrn). 


Moonshot report 
The US Cancer Moonshot 
Task Force released a report 
on 17 October detailing its 
accomplishments and goals. 
The task force, which is led 
by US Vice President Joseph 
Biden, continued its call 

for data sharing, increased 
clinical trial participation and 
molecular tumour profiling. 
The moonshot aims to double 
the pace of cancer research. 


of KwaZulu-Natal in Durban, where a library 
was torched last month. At the University of 
Cape Town, teaching resumed on 17 October. 
But other campuses, including the University 
of the Western Cape and the Cape Peninsula 
University of Technology, both in Cape Town, 
remain closed (pictured is Vaal University of 
Technology near Johannesburg). 


Obama’s Mars plan 
US President Barack Obama 
reiterated his goals to send 
NASA astronauts to Mars in 
the 2030s. In an 11 October 
op-ed piece for CNN and at 

a conference in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Obama said 
the space agency would work 
with private companies to 
develop deep-space habitats 
for astronauts. This includes 
asking companies for ideas 
about attaching privately 
built modules for living and 
working to the International 
Space Station. But with Obama 
leaving office in three months, 
the direction of NASA is up 
to the next president and 
Congress, so the goals remain 
uncertain at best. 
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SOURCE: C. GORNITZSKI, A. LARSSON & B. FADEEL BR. MED. J. 351, H6505 (2015) 


Comet hunter dies 


Klim Churyumoy, 
co-discoverer of the rubber- 
duck-shaped comet studied 
by the European Space 
Agency’s Rosetta mission, has 
died aged 79. Working with 
fellow astronomer Svetlana 
Gerasimenko, the Ukrainian 
spotted the comet using a 
Maksutov telescope in 1969. 
The space agency selected 

the body, known as 67P/ 
Churyumov-Gerasimenko, 
as Rosetta’s target in 2003, 
and Churyumov followed the 
mission closely. He lived to 
see its finale, a crash-landing 
of the mothership on the 
comet on 30 September. 

As well as being an 
accomplished astronomer who 
co-discovered a second comet 
in 1986, Churyumov was an 
avid popularizer of science and 
published a series of poetry 
books for children. 


Next UN chief 


Former prime minister of 
Portugal Anténio Guterres 
(pictured, left) will be the 
next secretary-general of 
the United Nations, taking 
the helm after Ban Ki-moon 
(pictured, right) steps down 
on 31 December. He was 
appointed by the General 
Assembly in New York City 
on 13 October. Guterres, 
67, studied engineering and 
physics in Lisbon, and had 


TREND WATCH 


Bob Dylan, who on 13 October 


became a Nobel laureate in 
literature, might be scientists’ 
favourite musician. A 2015 


analysis found that Dylan’s song 
names were mentioned in at least 
213 article titles (C. Gornitzki, 
A. Larsson and B. Fadeel Br. 
Med. J. 351, h6505; 2015); 
numerous fields were found 

to be “a-changin”. The authors 
concluded that Dylan’s respect 
for the medical profession — as 
evidenced by his lyric “I wish 

Td have been a doctor” — is 
reciprocated. 


a brief career in academia 


before going into politics. He 
was high commissioner of 
the UN’s refugee agency for 
ten years until 2015, and said 
that alleviating the suffering 
of vulnerable people, and 
gender equality, would be 
key priorities for his five-year 
tenure as secretary-general. 


Galaxy glut 

With the help of tens 

of thousands of citizen 
scientists from around the 
world, astronomers on 

12 October released two 

data sets on the shapes of 
some 168,000 galaxies. The 
catalogues are part of the 
Galaxy Zoo project, which 
began in 2007 and has enlisted 
volunteers to classify nearly 

1 million galaxies from the 
Sloan Digital Sky Survey. 

The latest projects (described 


in two papers at https:// 
arxiv.org/abs/1610.03070; 
2016 and https://arxiv.org/ 
abs/1610.03068; 2016) 
include galaxies that are 
farther away, with images 
from the Hubble Space 
Telescope that show galaxies 
up to 3.6 billion parsecs 

(12 billion light years) away. 
The results could help 
astrophysicists understand 
how galaxies have evolved. 


Al manifesto 

Artificial intelligence (AI) 
and machine learning hold 
significant potential for 
innovation and economic 
growth, a White House report 
published on 12 October 
concludes. Calling for 
government and private sector 
investment in research and 
development, the report says 
that regulations and standards 
must keep pace with the 
conceivable benefits of using 


BOB DYLAN IN THE SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 


Songs by Bob Dylan, a newly minted Nobel literature laureate, are 
referenced in at least 213 paper titles in PubMed. These are the six 
songs that are most often mentioned (and mangled). 


The Times They are a-Changin’ 
Blowin’ in the Wind 


Knockin’ on Heaven's Door 


Simple Twist of Fate 
Like a Rolling Stone 


All Along the Watchtower 


0) 


Times are a-changin’ 
in fields from rectal 


cancer to ungulate 
migration. 


50 100 150 


Number of paper titles in which 
song name is referenced 


Based on analysis in C. Gornitzki et al. BMJ 351, h6505 (2015). 


SEVEN DAYS iS) 
COMING UP 


24-26 OCTOBER 

Bill Gates and Richard 
Branson join 1,000 
scientists from around 
the world for the Grand 
Challenges conference 
in London to share ideas 
on topics from crop 
research to menstrual 
hygiene. 
go.nature.com/2e75xb3 


2-4 NOVEMBER 
The Africa Renewable 
Energy Forum meets in 
Marrakesh, Morocco, 
ahead of the COP22 
climate meeting. 
africa-renewable-energy- 
forum.com 


Al technology in finance, 
health care, aviation and 
self-driving cars. Impacts on 
the economy and workforce 
must be scrutinized because 
automation in industry might 
particularly affect low-wage 
jobs, the report argues. 


FACILITIES 


Weighing neutrinos 
The Karlsruhe Tritium 
Neutrino (KATRIN) 
experiment in Germany, 
which is designed to establish 
the elusive mass of neutrino 
particles, was switched on for 
the first time on 14 October. 
Neutrinos are known to 

have non-zero masses, but 

the actual values of those 
masses have been difficult to 
measure. KATRIN will weigh 
the extremely light particles 
indirectly by measuring the 
energies of electrons shooting 
out from the nuclear decay of 
tritium, an isotope of hydrogen. 
Researchers have now started 
beaming electrons inside the 
70-metre-long, €60-million 
(US$66-million) machine, 
and plan to begin the tritium 
experiment — expected to last 
five years — in late 2017. 


> NATURE.COM 
For daily news updates see: 
www.nature.com/news 
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ASTRONOMY 


The Arecibo Observatory has one of the world’s biggest single-dish telescopes. 


Arecibo Observatory hit 
with discrimination lawsuit 


Two former workers say that they were treated unfairly on the basis of age and disability. 


BY TRACI WATSON 


wo former researchers at the troubled 

| Arecibo Observatory in Puerto Rico 

have filed a lawsuit claiming that ille- 

gal discrimination and retaliation led to their 
dismissal. 

James Richardson and Elizabeth Sternke are 
suing the Universities Space Research Associa- 
tion (USRA), which oversees radio astronomy 
and planetary science at Arecibo, and the obser- 
vatory’s deputy director, Joan Schmelz — a 


prominent advocate for women in astronomy. 
Richardson and Sternke, a married couple 
in their mid-50s, allege that Schmelz discrimi- 
nated against them because of their age and 
because Richardson is legally blind. Sternke 
revealed in November 2015 that she planned 
to file a complaint with the US Equal Oppor- 
tunity Commission (EEOC), which investi- 
gates workplace bias; soon afterwards, USRA 
announced that her contract job with Arecibo 
education programme would end early. Rich- 
ardson filed his own EEOC complaint, and in 


April 2016, USRA terminated his employment 
as a staff scientist. 

The EEOC ultimately found evidence of dis- 
crimination against Sternke and Richardson, 
and that the pair were terminated in retaliation 
for their complaints. In their lawsuit, filed on 
4 October in the US District Court in Puerto 
Rico, Richardson and Sternke are seeking more 
than US$20 million in back pay and damages. 

Schmelz says that she cannot comment on 
the lawsuit, and she declined to answer Nature’s 
questions. But USRA, her co-defendant and 
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> employer, “firmly denies these allegations 
and plans to vigorously defend this matter’, it 
said in a statement to Nature. 

The legal challenge comes as the 53-year- 
old observatory battles to survive. Its single- 
dish radio telescope, one of the world’s 
biggest, is still in high demand. But the US 
National Science Foundation (NSF), which 
provides roughly two-thirds of the observa- 
tory’s $12 million funding, is facing a budget 
crunch. The agency is now conducting an 
environmental review of major changes to 
the site, a possible prelude to mothballing or 
even demolishing the facility. Its decision on 
Arecibos fate is expected in 2017. 

Some Arecibo supporters worry that the 
lawsuit could nudge the observatory closer 
to the edge. “With all those budget difficul- 
ties they're having now, getting bad press 
is not going to be good for them,’ says Alan 
Harris of the planetary-science consulting firm 
MoreData! in La Cafiada, California. 


LEADERSHIP CHANGES 
USRA hired Richardson in 2014 as a scientist 
with Arecibo’ planetary radar group, which 
observes potentially dangerous asteroids and 
other Solar System bodies. He did not fol- 
low the typical academic path: according to 
Richardson's website, he worked as a nuclear 
engineer before being blinded in a chemi- 
cal accident and retraining as a planetary 
scientist. Sternke, a sociologist, began working 
at Arecibo ona short-term contract in 2015. 

According to EEOC determinations issued 
in June, Sternke and Richardson’s work ini- 
tially drew no complaints from management. 
After Richardson’s boss, the head of planetary 
radar, announced his resignation in early 2015, 
Richardson sought the job. 

Several months later, Schmelz came to 


Arecibo. From the start, the lawsuit says, she 
“ignored and/or chose to avoid all contact” 
with Richardson, assigned duties to younger 
colleagues rather than to him, and “marginal- 
ized and ostracized” Richardson and Sternke. 
The EEOC report also says that USRA altered 
the description of the job Richardson wanted 
“to make it more suitable for another internal 
candidate to qualify”. USRA subsequently pro- 

moted an Arecibo staffer in his 30s. 
Sternke submitted her resignation in 
November. She later told USRA that she 
planned to file a 


“Nothing seems complaint with the 
toring true to EEOC, the agency’s 
the character of report says, and her 


the people.” employment was ter- 
minated on 4 Decem- 
ber, eight days before her scheduled last day. 

The lawsuit alleges that in December 2015, 
officials from the USRA human-resources 
department accused Richardson of “angry 
behavior, bullying, and prejudices”. His employ- 
ment was terminated in April 2016, after USRA 
determined that he failed to meet the terms of 
its “Performance Improvement Plan” (Richard- 
son disagrees with that assessment.) 

In its report on Richardson's case, the EEOC 
said that Schmelz “made direct discriminatory 
age based comments’, writing in her own per- 
formance evaluation that she had recruited “a 
set of effective young leaders”. 

The EEOC also found that Richardson was 
“disciplined and terminated from his employ- 
ment” on the basis of his age and disability, and 
in retaliation for his association with Sternke 
and for filing an EEOC charge. In a separate 
report, the agency found that USRA termi- 
nated Sternke’s employment “due to her age 
(over 50) and in retaliation for complaining 
about illegal discrimination”. 


The EEOC suggested that USRA pay 
Richardson $400,000 in damages, plus back 
pay, and give Sternke $200,000. But settlement 
talks with the EEOC failed, and in late July the 
agency notified Richardson and Sternke that 
they had 90 days to file suit. 


SADNESS AND SURPRISE 

Richardson's former colleagues say that he is 
not a bully. “I never heard him raise his voice, 
let alone get angry,’ says Phillip Nicholson, an 
astronomer at Cornell University in Ithaca, 
New York, where Richardson did research. 

Richardson's postdoctoral supervisor at 
Cornell, astronomer Joseph Veverka, describes 
him as courteous and kind, if demanding. “If 
anyone asked Jim to do something which he 
did not consider completely scientifically 
proper, he would strongly object.” 

Former Arecibo director Robert Kerr says 
that his USRA colleagues — including Schmelz 
— displayed “the utmost professionalism”. 
“Joan was no different from the rest; he adds. 

Meg Urry, an astrophysicist at Yale Univer- 
sity in New Haven, Connecticut, notes that 
Schmelz is a tireless advocate for the right of 
female astronomers to work without harass- 
ment. “She's devoted a lot of time to justice,” 
says Urry, the past president of the American 
Astronomical Society. In one notable case, 
Schmelz helped to bring harassment com- 
plaints against astronomer Geoff Marcy; after 
the University of California, Berkeley, found 
that Marcy had violated its policies on harass- 
ment, he retired in late 2015. 

The district court in Puerto Rico has not yet 
scheduled a hearing on the Arecibo lawsuit. In 
the meantime, Nicholson is struggling to make 
sense of the situation, given what he knows of 
the parties. “Nothing seems to ring true to the 
character of the people,’ he says. = 


US ELECTION 


Scientists who back Trump 


Science policy fades into background for many who support the Republican candidate. 


BY SARA REARDON 


| q aylee, a structural biologist at Yale 
University in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, stays quiet when her colleagues 
talk about politics and religion. As a Catholic 
with conservative tendencies, she feels that 
her beliefs are unwelcome in academic insti- 
tutions, where liberal views often prevail. The 
strain is particularly acute this year: Kaylee 
favours Donald Trump for US president. 
Trump, a Republican, has a run a brash, 
often divisive, campaign that has prompted 


some leading members of his own party to 
disavow him. He has drawn criticism for 
his treatment of women, his pledge to block 
Muslim immigration to the United States, and 
his plan to build a wall along the US-Mexico 
border. Still, Kaylee says, “Iam 100% certain 
I will not vote for Hillary Clinton,” Trump's 
Democratic opponent, despite her fears that 
supporting Trump could harm her job pros- 
pects. (For this reason, Kaylee — a postdoc — 
asked Nature to refer to her by a pseudonym.) 

Her fears do not surprise Neil Gross, a soci- 
ologist at Colby College in Waterville, Maine. 
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Surveys have shown that conservative faculty 
members are a minority in US universities, 
although the proportion varies by field (see 
‘Field reports’). “My sense is that the candi- 
dacy of Donald Trump has really intensified 
disputes that were there already in academic 
life” Gross says. “If Republicans in academia 
and science felt uncomfortable before, I think 
the candidacy of Mr Trump has made them all 
the more uncomfortable.” 

Many of the researchers interviewed for 
this article say that Trump and Clinton's posi- 
tions on science have not influenced their 


SOURCE: UCLA HIGHER EDUCATION RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
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US academics tend towards liberal political views, but dipping into data from a 2013-14 
survey of university faculty members reveals differences between individual disciplines. 


FIELD REPORTS 
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vote — in part because the candidates have 
largely ignored these issues on the campaign 
trail. “We're living in a two-dimensional world: 
how much do you like each candidate, and how 
much do you hate each candidate?” says Stanley 
Young, assistant director for bioinformatics at 
the National Institute of Statistical Sciences in 
Research Triangle Park, North Carolina, who 
backs Trump. “The popular impression I get 
is Clinton would go forward with business as 
usual and Trump is likely to upset things a bit. 
There’s a lot that could be improved in science,’ 

David Deming, a geophysicist at the 
University of Oklahoma in Norman, 
doesn't think it matters whether Trump and 
Clinton have much personal knowledge 


of science. “Trump said hed appoint good 
people and I believe him,” says Deming, who 
has written newspaper opinion pieces in 
support of Trump. 

Other scientists who plan to vote for the 
Republican say they have been let down by 
US President Barack Obama, and think that 
Clinton — another Democrat — would bring 
more of the same. To them, Trump repre- 
sents change. “The current status quo seems 
like it’s not working for a lot of Americans,” 
says one Trump-supporting chemist at the 
University of Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania, who 
asked for anonymity. “I’m hopeful for a mod- 
est improvement, and that’s about as much as 
Ican hope.” 


Like his opponent, Donald Trump has not emphasized science issues during his campaign. 


William Briggs, a statistician at Cornell 
University in Ithaca, New York, likes the fact 
that Trump has not emphasized science. 
“The federal government has become far too 
involved in setting the scientific agenda,’ says 
Briggs, who argues that Obama has misused 
science in politically charged debates over cli- 
mate change and energy policy. “I think Hillary 
would worsen that.” 

Kaylee, who disagrees with Trump’s 
views on women and 


minorities, says that “Tam100% 
her desire fora more certain 
conservative Supreme Iwill not vote 
Court is driving her for Hillary 


vote. With the next 
president likely to 
nominate at least one Supreme Court justice 
— alifetime appointment — she sees Trump 
as a tool to move the court’s ideological bal- 
ance to the right. Otherwise, Kaylee would 
vote for a ‘write-in candidate’ who won't 
appear on the presidential ballot: her lab’s 
principal investigator, who has given her a safe 
space to express conservative views. 

But not everyone is so lucky. And as the 
8 November election nears, talk of the hard- 
fought presidential race grows trickier to 
escape. Some scientists who support Trump 
worry that political discussions in the lab will 
not only harm their careers in the long term, 
but also hinder current collaborations with 
colleagues, and waste time. 

“Tve avoided discussions among my real- 
life peers for a while,” says the anonymous 
chemist at the University of Pittsburgh, who 
prefers to talk about politics online. “A lot of 
people, if they’re not willing to come out in 
favour of Hillary, will give the third-party 
dodge.” m 


Clinton. ” 
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Representative Lamar Smith (Republican, Texas) has aggressively probed how science is done. 


House science panel 
flexes its muscle 


Chairman Lamar Smith has turned once-placid panel into 


investigative powerhouse. 


BY JEFF TOLLEFSON 


amar Smith has made his mark on 
Le As chairman of the US House 

Committee on Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology, the Texas Republican has launched 
dozens of investigations into alleged wrong- 
doing by scientists, environmental groups and 
government officials. And he shows no signs 
of slowing down. 

Since 2013, Smith has probed everything 
from individual National Science Foundation 
grants to government air-quality regulations — 
issuing an unprecedented 24 subpoenas along 
the way. And although the Republican presi- 
dential candidate, Donald Trump, is founder- 
ing in the polls, the party is poised to retain 
control of the House of Representatives in the 
8 November election. That means that Smith 
is likely to remain at the helm of the science 
committee for at least two more years. 

Whatever the future brings, one thing is 
clear: the panel has shed its long-standing 
reputation as a bastion of collegial, bipartisan 
debate. “This committee is a microcosm of 
Congress as a whole,” says David Goldston, 
who served as chief of staff to former chairman 
Sherwood Boehlert (Republican, New York) 
from 2001 to 2006. “Things have gotten ever 


more polarized, and at some point, the science 
committee wasn't going to be an exception” 

Although he won the chairmanship four 
years ago, Smith didn’t shift his investigations 
into high gear until 2015. That’s when the com- 
mittee voted along party lines to grant him 
unilateral authority to issue subpoenas — a 
powerful tool to compel witness testimony or 
access to sensitive documents. 

At that point, the panel had not issued a sub- 
poena since the early 


1990s, when it probed “Members of the 
sah ene ee committee seem 
peuchesconun to be somewhat 
government nuclear- lowed th 
facility in Perplexed that 
weapons facility in tiothis 
Colorado. But Smith W@8° 3s 
has taken liberal pomt. 


advantage of his new 
authority, aided by an influx of staff recruited 
from another House committee that special- 
izes in investigations. 

“Tt’s just been one case after another,” says 
Representative Eddie Bernice Johnson of 
Texas, the highest-ranking Democrat on the 
panel. “Members of the committee seem to be 
somewhat perplexed that we got to this point” 

But the panel’s Republican staff says that 
such complaints are sour grapes, and note 
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that Smith has sought a role for Democrats 
in several probes. “There is a knee-jerk 
reaction — no matter what investigation it is — 
to criticize the majority,’ says Mark Marin, the 
Republican staff director for two of the science 
panel’s subcommittees. 


GETTING WARMER 

Many of Smith’s highest-profile investiga- 
tions have targeted the science underlying 
global warming and policies intended to 
reduce greenhouse-gas emissions. Last year, 
he sought to compel the US National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) 
to release documents related to a study that 
disputed the idea of a global warming ‘pause’ 
around the turn of the twenty-first century 
(T. R. Karl et al. Science 348, 1469-1472; 
2015). Smith suggested that NOAA scientist 
Thomas Karl had altered data to advance an 
“extreme climate-change agenda’, which drew 
a sharp rebuke from the agency and science 
organizations. 

In July, Smith subpoenaed the attorneys- 
general of New York and Massachusetts over 
their push to determine whether oil giant 
Exxon Mobil misled investors about the finan- 
cial liabilities posed by climate change. Smith, 
who has accused the state officials of trying 
to stifle legitimate scientific debate, is seek- 
ing documents and other communications 
regarding the states’ probe. He has also issued. 
subpoenas to eight environmental groups that 
have sought to determine whether fossil-fuel 
companies knowingly spread false information 
about climate science. 

Smith declined Nature’s request for an 
interview. In a statement, he said that his inves- 
tigations are meant to defend the “freedom of 
scientific inquiry” — and the interests of tax- 
payers. “I plan on carrying out my responsibil- 
ity to protect the First Amendment rights of 
scientists and continuing our constitutional 
oversight responsibility,’ he wrote. 

Thus far, many of Smith’s subpoenas have 
come to naught. In some cases, such as the 
Exxon probe, the committee's targets have 
argued that Smith has overstepped his consti- 
tutional authority. The Massachusetts and New 
York attorneys-general and the eight environ- 
mental groups have declined to comply with 
the science panel's subpoenas. In the case of the 
NOAA climate study, the agency briefed the 
committee and provided some documents, but 
withheld internal communications between its 
scientists. 

To enforce a disputed subpoena, the full 
House would need to vote in favour of hold- 
ing the recipient in contempt of Congress by 
the end of the year — an unlikely scenario. 

Nonetheless, Smith can start afresh when 
the new Congress convenes in early 2017. 
Marin hints that this is likely for the Exxon 
probe, at least. “The chairman is interested in 
continuing this investigation until he gets what 
he is looking for,” he says. m 
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REPRODUCTIVE BIOLOGY 
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Mouse eggs made in the lab 


First eggs created wholly in a dish raise call for debate over technology’s use in humans. 


BY DAVID CYRANOSKI 


scientists in Japan have transformed mouse 
skin cells into eggs in a dish, and used those 
eggs to birth fertile pups. The report marks the 
first creation of mouse eggs entirely outside the 
animal. Researchers hope the process could be 
adapted to produce lab-grown human eggs too. 
Katsuhiko Hayashi, a reproductive biolo- 
gist at Kyushu University in Fukuoka, led the 
group that announced the breakthrough on 
17 October in Nature (O. Hikabe et al. Nature 
http://doi.org/brxt; 2016). In 2012, when at the 
University of Kyoto, he and stem-cell biolo- 
gist Mitinori Saitou reported taking skin cells 
down the pathway towards eggs: reprogram- 
ming them to embryonic-like stem cells and 
then into primordial germ cells (PGCs). These 
early cells emerge as an embryo develops, and 
later give rise to sperm or eggs. But to get the 
PGCs to form mature eggs, the researchers 


E a tour de force of reproductive biology, 


had to transfer them into the ovaries of living 
mice. The next advance came in July 2016, 
when a team led by Yayoi Obata at the Tokyo 
University of Agriculture reported transform- 
ing PGCs extracted from mouse fetuses into 
oocytes (egg cells) without using a live mam- 
mal. Working with Obata, Hayashi and Saitou 
have now completed the progression: from 
skin cells to functional eggs in a dish. With 
the use of in vitro fertilization techniques, 
26 healthy pups were born, and some of them 
have given birth to offspring. 

“This is truly amazing,” says Jacob Hanna, a 
stem-cell biologist at the Weizmann Institute of 
Science in Rehovot, Israel. “To be able to make 
robust and functional mouse oocytes over and 
over again entirely in a dish, and see the entire 
process without the ‘black box’ of having to do 
any of the steps in host animals, is most excit- 
ing.’ The procedure is technically challenging, 
Hayashi says, but different groups in his lab 
have reproduced it. Although the team did not 


need to implant PGCs into living mice, they did 
have to add cells from ovaries of other mouse 
fetuses, effectively creating an ovary-like 
support in which the eggs could grow. 
Hayashi says the work will help him to 
study egg development; he is not trying 
to make functional human eggs in the lab. 
But he suspects that others will try. “I do not 
think it is going to prove much more complex,” 
says Hanna. Hayashi thinks that “oocyte-like” 
human eggs might be produced within ten 
years, but doubts that they will be of sufficient 
quality for fertility treatments. In his study, 
only 3.5% of the early embryos created from 
artificial eggs gave rise to pups, compared with 
60% of eggs that were matured inside a mouse. 
Debate over the ethics of the technology 
should begin now, says Azim Surani, a pioneer 
in the field at the University of Cambridge, UK. 
“This is the right time to involve the public in 
these discussions, long before the procedure 
becomes feasible in humans,” he says. = 
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PHILANTHROPY 


Science group guides Silicon 


Valley philanthropists 


Uncertain government funding drives efforts to increase private support for research. 


BY ERIKA CHECK HAYDEN 


oring over a 2014 list of the top 50 
Pp philanthropists in the United States, 

physicist Marc Kastner noticed that 
16 were based in California, compared with 
just 6 in New York, Connecticut and New Jer- 
sey combined. 

“That made it pretty clear where I should 
be,’ says Kastner, who established the offices of 
the Science Philanthropy Alliance in Palo Alto, 
California, when he was named the organiza- 
tion’s first president in February 2015. The alli- 
ance is made up of philanthropic organizations 
that encourage funding for basic research and 
advise other philanthropists — especially new 
ones — on how to go about it. 

That bet paid off last month, when Facebook 
founder Mark Zuckerberg and physician and 
educator Priscilla Chan announced that their 
Chan Zuckerberg Initiative would spend at 
least US$3 billion on medical research over 
the next decade. In remarks describing the 
initiative’s plan to eliminate, manage or pre- 
vent all major disease by 2100, Zuckerberg 
urged fellow philanthropists to seek advice 
from Kastner. 

“This is a milestone for the alliance, in the 
sense that its goal is to try to increase the fund- 
ing for basic research across many fields, not 
just in biology,” says Robert Tjian, former pres- 
ident of the Howard Hughes Medical Institute 
(HHMI) in Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


BASIC SUPPORT 

The HHMI was one of 6 founders of the 
alliance, which now counts 15 members. They 
include heavy hitters such as the Palo Alto- 
based Gordon and Betty Moore Foundation, 
the Kavli Foundation in Oxnard, California, 
and the London-based Wellcome Trust. Smaller 
up-and-coming members include the Eric and 


Wendy Schmidt Fund for Strategic Innovation 
in Palo Alto and the Heising-Simons Founda- 
tion, based in Los Altos, California. 

The alliance was formed in 2013 after a 
budget crunch hammered US government 
funding for research. The group focuses on 
boosting private giving to basic research, as 
pressure intensifies on agencies such as the 
US National Institutes of Health to fund more 
applied and translational research. 

Kastner says he was drawn to his current job 
after watching young physicists struggling to 
start their careers at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in Cambridge, where he 
worked for more than 40 years. “There was 
a need to support basic research that wasn't 
being met, and I thought I could help by hav- 
ing philanthropists do some of that,” he says. 

The physicist is poised to make a major 
impact on the shape of US philanthropy as 
its centre of gravity shifts west, away from 
New York, where philanthropic families such 


Marc Kastner (right) and his group advise donors. 


‘) | MORE NEWS | 
Nations @ Observable Universe has 
MORE agree to ban 2 trillion galaxies 
refrigerant go.nature.com/2emdwet 
ONLINE gases to reduce | @ Unusual object seen in outer 
warming Solar System go.nature.com/2eifcj5 
go.nature. @ Bet on human lifespan to pay 
com/2doehrn off in 2150 go.nature.com/2elgyko 
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as the Rockefellers and the Carnegies based 
their foundations in the early twentieth cen- 
tury. West-coast philanthropy is anchored by 
established players such as the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation in Seattle, Washington. But 
new ones are joining at a rapid clip, including 
the Parker Foundation in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, founded by Napster’s Sean Parker. He 
has spent upwards of $280 million on cancer, 
allergy and malaria research. 


A GUIDING HAND 

Chan and Zuckerberg’s announcement 
showcases how the Science Philanthropy 
Alliance works. Initially, the pair considered 
funding translational research. But after 
conversations over many months with the 
alliance and other advisers, they decided to 
concentrate on fundamental research, espe- 
cially the building of scientific tools and tech- 
nologies. The alliance provided the couple with 
connections to scientists, as well as advice on 
defining basic research and how to structure 
and run a scientific advisory board. 

“Philanthropists don’t want us to tell them 
what kind of research to support, but they want 
to make sure they're doing it in the best way 
possible, and that’s what we want, too,’ says 
Kastner. 

The alliance also convenes private meetings 
at which members discuss questions such as 
how to measure the impact of philanthropic 
spending, and whether science funding is best 
spent on people, places or projects, says Harvey 
Fineberg, president of the Gordon and Betty 
Moore Foundation. 

Crucially, the alliance does all its work on a 
confidential basis, so Kastner won't say what's 
coming next. But he promises that it will be 
significant: “We're talking to people who have 
the potential of making very big contributions 
to basic science. = 


VIDEO OF THE WEEK 


How the 
European 
Space Agency 
plans to landa 
probe on Mars 
go.nature.com/ 
2Zeduxjh 
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EarthCube is meant to give scientists access to data from stored geological samples, such as these ice cores. 


Geoscience data 
project struggles 


Five years in, the US EarthCube programme has found it 


hard to deliver onits promises. 


BY ALEXANDRA WITZE 


US National Science Foundation 
Ageen to help geoscientists 

handle ever-increasing amounts of 
data is facing a mid-life crisis. 

Called EarthCube, the five-year-old 
geoinformatics effort was conceived as a game- 
changer: it would put obscure data online, link 
and enrich existing databases across disciplines 
and develop software tools for scientists. But 
in March, an external advisory panel warned 
that EarthCube still lacked a clear definition 
and might not be sustainable. The project’s 
leaders have been working to overhaul it, and 
by the end of this month they aim to release 
what could be a make-or-break plan for the 
US$13-million programme. 

“We need to make changes in order to show 
progress and to pull the community back in,” 
says Kerstin Lehnert, a geologist at the Lamont- 
Doherty Earth Observatory in Palisades, New 
York, who heads EarthCube’s leadership 
council. “We have to make this work, now” 

EarthCube is the broadest effort yet to 
bring US geoscience into the modern data era. 
Some fields are more up to date than others, 


says Catherine Constable, a palaeomagnetist 
at the Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
in La Jolla, California, who co-led the recent 
review. She notes that US seismologists 
have compiled their earthquake recordings 
into well-managed products that are easy to 
access, whereas geochemists tend to collect 
individual measurements on individual rock 
samples that stay mostly in their labs. “There 
are areas of geoscience with data hidden away 
in people's drawers,’ Constable says. 

EarthCube is supposed to change that by 
providing tools to give scientists access to 
rich troves of otherwise-hidden data. “It’s the 
embodiment ofa vision that many of us have 
had for many years,” says Dawn Wright, a 
marine geologist and chief scientist at Esri, a 
data-mapping company in Redlands, Califor- 
nia. “But there are a lot of growing pains.” 

The programme’ early efforts focused on 
integrating data across disciplines. The iSam- 
ples initiative built a rich database describing 
physical samples, from sea-floor cores and 
river-water samples to fossils, so that research- 
ers could track studies being done with each 
specimen. The GeoLink project developed 
a way to mine information from published 
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resources, including research papers, field 
reports and laboratory analyses. 

But many say that EarthCube has yet to 
deliver on its early promise. Charles Connor, a 
volcanologist at the University of South Florida 
in Tampa, received EarthCube funding to 
develop software tools for tracking ash and 
other volcanic hazards, but says his colleagues 
are happy with the popular VHub.org research 
platform. And an ambitious computer-science 
effort called CINERGI, which was meant to 
compile data sets and documentation across 
many fields, has yet to move beyond pilot 
demonstrations. 

EarthCube may be a victim of its ambition, 
trying to do too much for too many people. 
The March review noted that five years in, 
the programme still had poorly defined goals. 
“There wasn't a uniform vision of what they 
wanted to do,’ Constable says. That may be 
because EarthCube has been a grass-roots 
effort, led by a small group of passionate volun- 
teers. The review recommended reorganizing 
with fewer leaders to set clear priorities for the 
entire research community. 

Lehnert says that EarthCube’s leaders are 
taking the criticism to heart. They pulled 
together a rapid-response team that has been 
outlining ways to restructure the programme, 
including introducing metrics — such as the 
number of software downloads — to assess its 
performance. There will be more details in the 
draft plan set for release later this month, she 
says. “People need to be patient. EarthCube will 
help tremendously, but development does take 
time” 

Eva Zanzerkia, the EarthCube programme 
manager at the NSF, notes that technology 
develops rapidly, whereas the social aspects 
of sharing data take a while to develop. “This 
contrast is something EarthCube grapples with 
regularly,’ she says. 

There are some promising EarthCube tools 
on the horizon. Constable points to the Geo- 
science Papers of the Future project, which 
encourages researchers to publish their find- 
ings with all the metadata and tools needed for 
others to replicate their studies. It launched in 
2015 and is run by early-career scientists who 
are pushing for transparency in research. 

Five years from now, EarthCube should be 
nimble enough to quickly give scientists the 
rich, interlinked data they need, says Lisa Park 
Boush, a palaeobiologist and palaeoclimatolo- 
gist at the University of Connecticut in Storrs 
who helped to set up the programme. “We'll be 
able to do in an easy way what would take days, 
weeks or months now,’ she says. m 


CORRECTION 

The News story ‘Where Nobel winners start’ 
(Nature 538, 152; 2016) wrongly said that 
the study assessed only four categories of 
the Nobel awards, in fact it looked at all six. 
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THE POLLING CRISIS: 


This year’s US presidential election 
is the toughest test yet for political 
polls as experts struggle to keep up 
with changing demographics and 
technology. BY RAMIN SKIBBA 


illary Clinton is heading for a landslide victory over Donald 

Trump. But wait. Trump is pulling ahead and could take the 

White House. No, Clinton has a clear lead and is gaining 

ground. Nearly every day, a new poll comes out touting a different 
result, leaving voters wondering what to believe. 

The results of recent elections give even more reason for scepticism. 
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In 2013, the Liberal Party of Canada confounded expectations when it 
won the provincial elections in British Columbia. The following year, 
polls overestimated support for Democrats in the US congressional 
elections. And this year, some pollsters underestimated Britons’ sup- 
port for leaving the European Union in the Brexit referendum. These 
blunders have led some political commentators to say that polls are 
headed for the graveyard. 

“It’s harder and harder to find people willing to pay for any polls, 
given their poor performance this year and last year. They're heavily 
discredited in the UK,” says Stephen Fisher, a political sociologist at 
the University of Oxford. 

As the US presidential election approaches, pollsters are scrambling 
to improve their methods and avoid another embarrassing mistake. 
Their job is getting harder. Until as recently as ten years ago, polling 
organizations were able to tap into public opinion simply by calling 
people at home. But large segments of the population in developed 
countries have given up their landlines for mobile phones. That is 
making them more difficult for pollsters to reach because people will 
often not answer calls from unfamiliar numbers. 

So the pollsters are fighting back. They are fine-tuning their efforts 
in reaching mobile phones, using statistical tools to correct for biases 
and turning to online surveys. The increasing number of online polls 
has prompted the formation of polling aggregates, such as FiveThirty- 
Eight, RealClearPolitics and Huffington Post, which combine and 
average the results to develop more nuanced forecasts. 

“Polling’s going through a series of transitions. It’s more difficult 
to do now, says Cliff Zukin, a political scientist at Rutgers University 
in New Brunswick, New Jersey. “The paradigm we've used since the 
1960s has broken down and we're evolving a new one to replace it — 
but we're not there yet.” ; 
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The ingredients of an accurate poll are fairly simple, but they can 
be hard to find, and everyone uses a different recipe to pull them 
all together. Start by recruiting a large group of people — preferably 
more than 1,000. The sample should be split evenly between women 
and men. And it should reflect the population’s mix in terms of race, 
education, income and geographical distribution, to represent these 
groups different views and voting behaviours. Once the data are in 
hand, pollsters analyse the gaps in their sample and weight the results 
to account for groups that are under-represented. 

“Polling is an art, but it’s largely a scientific endeavour,” says 
Michael Link, president and chief executive of Abt SRBI polling firm 
in New York City and former president of the American Association 
for Public Opinion Research. 

It’s also a process that is conducted behind closed doors. Polls are 
run bya mix of companies and academic groups, but they are gener- 
ally commissioned by news organizations and political groups. Asa 
result, pollsters rarely share the details of their techniques. “There’s 
a lot of people who make a living doing this, and whose reputations 
are set on it,’ says Jill Darling, survey director at the University of 
Southern California's Center for Economic and Social Research in 
Los Angeles. 


CHANGING TIMES 

The data-gathering part of polling used to be relatively easy in 
developed countries. Pollsters simply called people at home — at 
first, by hand, and later with automatic diallers in the United States. 
But landlines are quickly going the way of the telegraph (see “The line 
on voters’). In 2008, more than eight in every ten US households had 
landlines; by 2015, that number had dropped to five and it continues 
to decline. In the United Kingdom, more people have landlines but 
the fraction is dropping. As of this year, 53% of them claim that they 
never or rarely use them. 

The mobile revolution has hit pollsters hard in the United States 
because federal regulations require that mobile phones be called 
manually. And people often do not answer calls to their mobiles 
when an unfamiliar number pops up. In 1997, pollsters could get a 
response rate of 36% but that has dropped to just 10% or less now. As 
a result, pollsters are struggling to reach as many people, and costs 
are going up: each mobile-phone interview costs about twice as much 
as a landline one. There is also a ‘non-response bias, because people 
who respond to pollsters’ calls sometimes do not reflect a representa- 
tive sample, says Frederick Conrad, head of the Program in Survey 
Methodology at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor. 

Despite the expense and difficulty of calling people, this method still 
produces the most accurate results, says Courtney Kennedy, director 
of survey research at the Pew Research Center in Washington DC. US 
pollsters now call mobile phones for more than half of their samples, 
and that fraction will probably rise as more and more people ditch 
their landlines. 

Pollsters are also grappling with another major problem — predict- 
ing who will vote. That is likely to be unusually difficult in the United 
States this year because many voters aren't enamoured of the leading 
candidates, who have historically low approval ratings. 

US national elections typically have turnouts of 40-55%, lower than 
most other developed countries, according to the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development. In the United Kingdom, 
by contrast, 60-70% of the eligible population usually votes. Richer, 
older, better-educated people, and those who voted in the previous 
election, are more likely to vote, but this varies with each election. 

Pollsters typically base their estimates of turnout on their own 
proprietary mix of factors such as respondents’ voting history, whether 
they're registered with a political party, their engagement with politics, 
whether they say they’re planning to vote, as well as demographics and 
socioeconomic factors. “‘Likely voter’ modelling is notoriously the 
secret-sauce aspect of polling,” says Kennedy. 

It’s also one of the most difficult parts of accurate polling. In the 
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2014 mid-term US election, most pollsters failed in their forecasts of 
Democratic voting. Turnout was just 36% — a record low in the past 
70 years — which disproportionately depressed votes for Democratic 
candidates. 

In the 2015 UK general election, most major pollsters, including ICM 
Unlimited and YouGoyv, underestimated the turnout of older, Conserv- 
ative Party voters, according to an inquiry published in March by the 
British Polling Council and Market Research Society’. The inquiry also 
found that pollsters have systematic biases in their samples. They tend 
to have too many Labour supporters at the expense of Conservative 
ones. They had applied weighting and adjustment procedures to the 
raw data, but this has not mitigated the bias problem. Another source of 
error identified in the report is “herding” — when pollsters consciously 
or unconsciously adjust their polls so that their results seem similar to 
those released earlier, causing the polls to converge. 

The bias in favour of left-leaning parties is not unique to the United 
Kingdom. The inquiry analysed more than 30,000 polls from 45 coun- 
tries and found a similar, although smaller, bias. The report did not 
give an explanation for why, but some pollsters in the United States 
and Britain attribute the trend to inaccurate predictions of who will 
turn up to vote. 


“POLLING IS AN ART, 
BUT IT’S LARGELY 
A SCIENTIFIC 
ENDEAVOUR” 


In the case of the United Kingdom, the panel recommended that 
pollsters work to obtain more representative samples and to investigate 
better ways to weight them. 

Pollsters are also trying to improve their accuracy by changing how 
they model likely voters. In the past, they treated their sample in a 
binary fashion: determining how many would turn out on election day 
and how many would stay home. Now they tend to assign a probability 
to whether someone will vote. 

More transparency could help. Pollsters in the United Kingdom 
share their methodologies with the British Polling Council, which 
aided the recent investigation and has led to fruitful debates about 
ways to improve accuracy, says Fisher, who participated in the inquiry. 


IN DATA WE TRUST 

Even if polling organizations manage to collect a representative 
sample, they can't always trust the responses that people give them. 
One of the starkest examples in the United States came in the 1982 
election for California's governor. Los Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley, 
an African American, was consistently leading in the polls but lost 
the election by a narrow margin. Afterwards, pollsters suggested that 
the discrepancy arose because some voters might not have wanted to 
admit that they would not support an African American candidate. 
This is now known as the ‘Bradley effect. 

A variation on this is the ‘shy Tory effect, named after Conservative- 
leaning voters in the United Kingdom who hide their views or 
misreport their intentions to pollsters. That makes some experts 
wonder whether a shy Trump effect might come into play in the forth- 
coming US election — in which a fraction of voters are embarrassed 
about or reluctant to admit their support for Trump or opposition to 
Clinton. But most major pollsters doubt that this will be a major factor 
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THE LINE ON VOTERS 


Pollsters have had trouble getting an accurate read 
on voters’ intentions in some recent elections. 


The switch from landlines to mobile phones has made it harder for some 
polling organizations in the United States to get large, representative 
samples. Online polls have become more common as Internet use has risen. 
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Polls in the United Kingdom failed to predict the strong showing of the 
Conservative Party in the 2015 Parliamentary elections. 
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Polls in the United Kingdom have been underestimating the share of 
votes going to the Conservative Party for decades, but the error in 
2015 was larger than for most previous elections. 
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because polls before the Republican primary elections gauged support 
for Trump accurately and he has performed similarly in online polls 
and in ones that use live interviews. 

Advanced technology may allow pollsters to get a better read on 
voters true feelings. Online polls, for instance, allow people to respond 
at their convenience and state their intentions without fear of judge- 
ment from a live interviewer. They also make it easy to collect thou- 
sands of responses in a short time and at a lower cost: about US$30,000 
for a 12-minute survey as opposed to more than US$70,000 for a simi- 
lar telephone one, says Chris Jackson, vice-president at Ipsos Public 
Affairs, a global market-research and polling firm in Washington DC. 

But online polls have challenges, too. They typically recruit by 
advertising on popular websites, so people choose whether to par- 
ticipate, and that means that there might be a built-in bias in their 
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samples. Pollsters don’t exactly know who is missing from the poll, = 
and it’s harder to estimate the reliability of the final poll numbers. 

Some pollsters have begun experimenting with polls conducted 7 
through text messages. As with online polls, people can choose to 8 
respond whenever they want and avoid talking to a person. Michael ¢ 
Schober, a psychologist at The New School for Social Research in & 
New York City, and his colleagues tested the differences between live ¢ 
and text interviews”. “The lack of time pressure and social pressure g 2 
of texting leads people to disclose more information and be more = 
honest,’ he says. 

Another approach is to assemble a panel of people to survey repeat- 
edly. The most prominent is a University of Southern California 
Dornsife/Los Angeles Times Presidential Election tracking poll that 3 
launched in July. These pollsters randomly selected people on the 
basis of information from the US Postal Service and contacted them by @ # 
mail, recruiting 3,000 people to participate each week in their online 3 
surveys. Unlike other polls, they need not continually recruit new = 
respondents, and their response rate is at least 15% — higher than for £ 
telephone polls. The pollsters have enough data to know the demo- 
graphics of their sample very well and can have confidence in their 
trends, says Darling, who leads the survey. 

However, if their sample turns out to be biased, then all polls for 2 
the duration of the sample will be biased. This may be the case with & = 
this year’s poll, which leans slightly towards Trump, according to the 8 a 
aggregator FiveThirtyEight. 

To reduce the risk of bias, researchers are experimenting with a $ 
new type of poll. Andrew Gelman, a statistician and political scientist ? 
at Columbia University in New York City, and his colleagues have 
collected a very large set of people and divided them up into tens 
of thousands of demographic categories. The researchers tested this 
extreme categorization method on polling data from the 2012 US 
presidential election, showing that it produced accurate forecasts of 
state-level results by using highly tuned weights to correct for the 
non-representative sample’. However, this sophisticated method takes 
much more time and requires more detailed data than are usually 
gathered. 

It could bea glimpse of the future, however. ‘Big data are where more 
accurate results will come from, says Joe Twyman, head of political and 
social research for Europe, Middle East and Africa at YouGovy. “It will 
be about linking a respondent’s voting data with Internet usage, other 
survey data, and demographic information, creating a much richer 
picture of that person, which will allow for more accurate granulations 
of predictions,’ he says. Pollsters would use this information to assess 
who is likely to vote and to analyse the survey results — for example, 
by determining which issues most concern different voters. 

The low cost of Internet polling has triggered a surge in the number 
of polls of varying quality, making it hard for journalists, policymakers 
and others to separate the wheat from the chaff. Poll aggregators 
attempt to weight polls on the basis of the past reliability, but that 
doesnt guarantee future success, especially if low-quality and short- 
lived polling outfits are included in the mix. 

Contrary to bold claims of the death of polls, practitioners say that 
they are merely going through a transition. But pollsters do recog- 
nize that some of the barriers are insurmountable. As election seasons 
lengthen and people find more reasons to survey public opinion, the 
number of polls will continue to rise. Pollsters recognize that they can 
only ask so much of people, says Gelman. “There’s a non-renewable 
resource of public trust.” = 
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MARKET 


FORECASTS 


Prediction markets 
can be uncannily 
accurate — sometimes. 
Scientists have begun 
to understand why 
they work, and how 
they can fail. 


BY ADAM MANN 


gambling, says Anna Dreber. The year 

was 2012, and an international group of 
psychologists had just launched the ‘Repro- 
ducibility Project’ — an effort to repeat dozens 
of psychology experiments to see which held 
up’. “So we thought it would be fantastic to bet 
on the outcome,’ says Dreber, who leads a team 
of behavioural economists at the Stockholm 
School of Economics. 

In particular, her team wanted to see whether 
scientists could make good use of prediction 
markets: mini Wall Streets in which partici- 
pants buy and sell ‘shares’ in a future event at 
a price that reflects their collective wisdom 
about the chance of the event happening. As a 
control, Dreber and her colleagues first asked 


| t was a great way to mix science with 
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a group of psychologists to estimate the odds of 
replication for each study on the project's list. 
Then the researchers set up a prediction market 
for each study, and gave the same psychologists 
US$100 apiece to invest. 

When the Reproducibility Project revealed 
last year that it had been able to replicate fewer 
than half of the studies examined’, Dreber 
found that her experts hadn't done much better 
than chance with their individual predictions. 
But working collectively through the markets, 
they had correctly guessed the outcome 71% 
of the time’. 

Experiments such as this are a testament to 
the power of prediction markets to turn indi- 
viduals’ guesses into forecasts of sometimes 
startling accuracy. That uncanny ability ensures 
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that during every US presidential election, vot- 
ers avidly follow the standings for their favoured 
candidates on exchanges such as Betfair and 
the Iowa Electronic Markets (IEM). But pre- 
diction markets are increasingly being used to 
make forecasts of all kinds, on everything from 
the outcomes of sporting events to the results 
of business decisions. Advocates main- 
tain that they allow people to aggregate 
information without the biases that plague 
traditional forecasting methods, such as 
polls or expert analysis (see page 304). 

In science, applications might include 
giving agencies impartial guidance on 
the proposals that are most worth fund- 
ing, helping panels to find a consensus 
in climate science and other fields or, as 
Dreber showed, giving researchers a fast 
and low-cost way to identify the studies 
that might face problems with replication. 

But sceptics point out that prediction 


PREDICTS 


launched the not-for-profit IEM as a network- 
based teaching and research tool; ahead of the 
8 November presidential election that year, they 
set up a market to predict the fraction of votes 
that would go to each of the presidential candi- 
dates (see ‘How a market predicts’). The frac- 
tions changed daily as traders interpreted fresh 


HOW A MARKET Prediction markets use 


investors’ opinions to 
generate a price for 
‘shares’ in a given event. 


Each share will pay US$1 
if the event comes true. 


The price rises or falls 


until supply balances 
T with demand. 
An individual 0. 7a 


investor’s belief 


markets are far from infallible. “There ‘cy in the event's Teas ancenont 
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tion no matter what,” says economist 
Eric Zitzewitz at Dartmouth College in 
Hanover, New Hampshire. That is not 
the case: determining the best designs 
for prediction markets, as well as their 
limitations, is an area of active research. 

Nevertheless, prediction-market 
supporters argue that even imperfect 
forecasts can be helpful. “Hearing there's 
an 80 or 90% chance of rain will make me 
take an umbrella,’ says Anthony Aguirre, 
a physicist at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz. “I think there's a big space 
between being able to time travel and 
physically see what will happen, and then 
throwing up your hands and saying it’s 
totally unpredictable” 


THE MAGIC OF GAMBLING 
People have been betting on future 
events for as long as they have played 
sports and raced horses. But in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, US efforts 
to set betting odds through marketplace sup- 
ply and demand became centralized on Wall 
Street, where wealthy New York City business- 
men and entertainers were using informal 
markets to bet on US elections as far back as 
1868. These political betting pools lasted into 
the 1930s, when they fell victim to factors such 
as stricter gambling laws and the rise of profes- 
sional polling. But while they lasted they had 
an impressive success rate, correctly picking 
the winners of 11 out of 15 presidential races, 
and correctly identifying that the remaining 
4 contests would have extremely tight margins. 
The prediction-market idea was revived by 
the spread of the Internet, which dramatically 
lowered the entry barriers for creating and par- 
ticipating in prediction markets. In 1988, the 
University of Iowa's Tippie College of Business 
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information about polls, the economy and other 
issues. On the eve of the election, the market 
predicted that the Republican nominee, George 
H. W. Bush, would be victorious with 53.2% of 
the vote — which is exactly what he got. And in 
2008, a study found that the IEM’s predictions 
across five presidential elections were more 
accurate than the polls 74% of the time’. 

The success of the IEM helped to inspire 
the creation of dozens of other prediction 
markets. In 1996, for example, the Hollywood 
Stock Exchange was launched to forecast 
opening-weekend box-office take and other 
movie-related outcomes; its markets cor- 
rectly predicted that Hamlet would be a flop 
that year and that Jerry Maguire would be a 
hit. In the early 2000s, employees of informa- 
tion-technology company Hewlett-Packard 
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participated in prediction markets that beat the 
firm's official projections of quarterly printer 
sales 75% of the time. And in September 2002, 
six months beforethe US-led invasion of Iraq, 
the Dublin-based betting site TradeSports. 
com gained international notoriety when it 
ran a prediction market on when Iraqi dicta- 
tor Saddam Hussein would be ousted. By 
the time the war began in March 2003, 
betters were 90% certain Hussein would 
be out by April and 95% sure hed be gone 
by May or June. He was deposed in April. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Prediction markets have also had some 
high-profile misfires, however — such 
as giving the odds of a Brexit ‘stay’ vote 
as 85% on the day of the referendum, 
23 June. (UK citizens in fact narrowly 
voted to leave the European Union.) And 
prediction markets lagged well behind 
conventional polls in predicting that 
Donald Trump would become the 2016 
Republican nominee for US president. 
Such examples have inspired academ- 
ics to probe prediction markets. Why do 
they work as well as they do? What are 
their limits, and why do their predictions 
sometimes fail? 
Perhaps the most fundamental answer 
to the first question was provided in 1945 
by Austrian economist Friedrich Hayek. 
He argued that markets in general could 
be viewed as mechanisms for collecting 
vast amounts of information held by indi- 
viduals and synthesizing it into a useful 
data point — namely the price that peo- 
ple are willing to pay for goods or services. 
Economists theorize that prediction 
markets do this information gathering 
in two ways. The first is through ‘the wis- 
dom of crowds’ — a phrase popularized 
by business journalist James Surowiecki 
in his book of that name (Doubleday, 
2004). The idea is that a group of people 
with a sufficiently broad range of opin- 
ions can collectively be cleverer than any 
individual. An often-cited case is a game 
in which participants are asked to estimate the 
number of jelly beans in a jar. Although indi- 
vidual guesses are unlikely to be right, the accu- 
mulated estimates tend to form a bell curve that 
peaks close to the actual answer. When investor 
Jack Treynor ran this experiment on 56 students 
in 1987, their mean estimate for the number of 
beans — 871 — was closer to the correct answer 
of 850 than all but one of their guesses’. 

As Surowiecki and others have emphasized, 
however, crowds are wise only if they harbour a 
sufficient diversity of opinion. When they don't 
— when people's independent judgements are 
skewed by peer pressure, panic or even a char- 
ismatic speaker — the wisdom of crowds can 
easily fall prey to collective breakdowns. The 
housing bubble of the mid-2000s, which was 
a major contributor to the 2007-08 financial 
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crash, was one such breakdown of judgement. 
But this is where the second market mechanism 
comes in. Sometimes called the marginal-trader 
hypothesis, it describes how — in theory — 
there will always be individuals seeking out 
places where the crowd is wrong. In the pro- 
cess, these traders will identify undervalued 
contracts to buy and overvalued contracts to 
sell, which tends to push prices back towards 
a sensible value. An example can be seen in the 
2015 film The Big Short, which dramatizes the 
true story of a hedge fund that bet against the 
irrational exuberance of the US housing market 
and gained substantially from the crash. 


its funding ended. But it helped to inspire 
Metaculus, a market launched in November 
2015 by Aguirre and his colleague Greg Laugh- 
lin, an astrophysicist now at Yale University in 
New Haven, Connecticut. The site grew out of 
Aguirre’ interest in finding ‘superpredictors’ 
— people whose forecasting skills are far above 
average. Metaculus asks participants to estimate 
the probabilities of such things as, “Willa clini- 
cal trial begin by the end of 2017 using CRISPR 
to genetically modify a living human?” or “Will 
the National Ignition Facility announce a shot at 
break-even fusion by the start of 20172”. 

As in SciCast, Metaculus participants do 


“WHEN SOMEONE STARTS TO SUGGEST 
A BET, PEOPLE IMMEDIATELY START TO 
CLARIFY WHAT THEY MEAN.” 


Laboratory experiments have been used to test 
many aspects of this theoretical framework, 
including how well prediction markets aggre- 
gate information under different conditions. In 
a 2009 experiment’ that was designed to mimic 
scientific research and publishing, research- 
ers set up three prediction markets in which 
participants tried to predict which hypothesis 
about a fictitious biochemical pathway would 
end up being true. 


FIELD-TESTING THE FUTURE 
In one market, key pieces of information about 
the pathway were available to all participants; 
the traders quickly converged on the correct 
answer. In another, analogous to proprietary 
corporate research, information was privately 
held by individuals; the traders often failed to 
reach a consensus. And in the third, analogous 
to results being discovered in different labs and 
then published in journals, information was ini- 
tially kept private and then made public. The 
market was able to find the right answer — but 
the individuals who discovered useful informa- 
tion first could use their private knowledge to 
anticipate the markets and extract a small profit. 

One of the first prediction markets devoted 
exclusively to scientific questions grew out of 
a project started in 2011 by economist Robin 
Hanson of George Mason University in Fair- 
fax, Virginia. Eventually known as SciCast, the 
project included a website where participants 
could wager on questions such as, “Will there 
be a lab-confirmed case of the coronavirus 
Middle East Respiratory Syndrome (MERS 
or MERS-COV) identified in the United 
States by 1 June 2014?”. (There was.) SciCast’s 
assessments were more accurate than an unin- 
formed prediction model 85% of the time (see 
go.nature.com/2dm6llp). 

SciCast was discontinued in 2015, when 


not use actual money: players instead move 
a slider representing their belief in the likeli- 
hood of an answer and accrue a track record 
for being correct. The lack of cash bets is partly 
a matter of practicality, says Aguirre. “When it's 
‘Will Hillary win?; zillions of people will buy 
on that. But if it’s “Will this new paper on arXiv 
get more than ten citations?; youre not going 
to find enough people with real money to 
make an accurate prediction.” But it’s also the 
case that real money isn’t strictly necessary for 
a successful prediction market: several stud- 
ies”* have shown that traders can be equally 
well motivated by the prestige of being right. 
Metaculus currently has around 2,000 active 
users, although its creators hope to accrue 
10,000 or more. Already, the site has produced 
evidence that successful prediction is a skill that 
can be learned. The best players work out the 
optimal time to adjust their guesses up or down, 
and their performance gradually improves. 
Laughlin and Aguirre suggest that 
Metaculus could be useful to journalists and 
other members of the public who want to know 
which questions most interest scientists. Fund- 
ing agencies might similarly be attracted to its 
results. “Having prediction markets that are 
getting an even-handed assessment is poten- 
tially a way of aiding the decision for what pro- 
jects are most worth funding,” says Laughlin. 
But scientific prediction markets have yet 
to gain much traction with researchers or the 
public. One important reason is that most 
political and business questions get clear-cut 
answers in relatively short time periods, and 
this is where prediction markets excel. But few 
would-be traders have the patience to endure 
the decades of effort, ambiguity and experi- 
mentation that are often required to answer 
questions in science. 
This problem is hardly unique to prediction 
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markets, however: “It is in general easier to 
make short-term than long-term predictions,” 
says Aguirre. As longas prediction markets offer 
away to update guesses in light of new informa- 
tion, proponents argue, they will do as well or 
better than other forecasting methods. 

Scientific prediction markets also suffer 
more from ambiguity issues than do political 
or economic ones. In an election, one person is 
eventually declared the winner, whereas in sci- 
ence, resolutions are rarely so neat. But predic- 
tion-market advocates don’t think that this is 
necessarily a cause for concern. “When some- 
one starts to suggest a bet, people immediately 
start to clarify what they mean,” says Hanson. 
Aguirre says that he and Laughlin take great 
pains on Metaculus to ensure that predictions 
are well-defined and easy to understand. 

Whether prediction markets can work for 
science remains an open question. When 
Dreber’s team repeated 18 economics experi- 
ments as part of a follow-up to her psychol- 
ogy investigation, both the prediction markets 
and surveys of individuals overestimated the 
odds of each study’s reproducibility’. Dreber 
isn't sure why this happened. She points out 
that the psychologists in the first study were all 
already interested in replication — whereas the 
economists in the second were not involved 
in the reproducibility project — so they might 
have been better at collectively estimating 
reproducibility. 

Prediction markets in general still need 
to deal with challenges such as how to limit 
manipulation and overcome biases. Yet con- 
ventional representative polling, which once 
relied on answers from phonecalls to randomly 
sampled landlines, is being jeopardized by the 
movement to mobile phones and online mes- 
saging. Because the accuracy of prediction 
markets is at least on par with, if not better 
than, polls, economist David Rothschild of 
Microsoft Research in New York City thinks 
that prediction markets are well placed to take 
over if polling goes into decline. “I can create a 
poll that can mimic everything about a predic- 
tion market,’ he says. “Except markets have a 
way of incentivizing you to come back at 2 a.m. 
and update your answer.” m 


Adam Mann is a freelance writer in Oakland, 
California. 
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Chicago police use algorithmic systems to predict which people are most likely to be involved in a shooting, but they have proved largely ineffective. 


There is a blind spot 
in Al research 


Fears about the future impacts of artificial intelligence are distracting researchers 
from the real risks of deployed systems, argue Kate Crawford and Ryan Calo. 


n 12 October, the White House 
() published its report on the future 

of artificial intelligence (AI) — a 
product of four workshops held between 
May and July 2016 in Seattle, Pittsburgh, 
Washington DC and New York City (see 
go.nature.com/2dx8rv6). 

During these events (which we helped to 
organize), many of the world’s leading think- 
ers from diverse fields discussed how AI will 
change the way we live. Dozens of presenta- 
tions revealed the promise of using progress 
in machine learning and other AI techniques 


to perform a range of complex tasks in every- 
day life. These ranged from the identification 
of skin alterations that are indicative of early- 
stage cancer to the reduction of energy costs 
for data centres. 

The workshops also highlighted a major 
blind spot in thinking about AI. Auto- 
nomous systems are already deployed in our 
most crucial social institutions, from hospi- 
tals to courtrooms. Yet there are no agreed 
methods to assess the sustained effects of 
such applications on human populations. 

Recent years have brought extraordinary 


advances in the technical domains of AI. 
Alongside such efforts, designers and 
researchers from a range of disciplines need 
to conduct what we call social-systems 
analyses of AI. They need to assess the 
impact of technologies on their social, cul- 
tural and political settings. 

A social-systems approach could inves- 
tigate, for instance, how the app AiCure — 
which tracks patients’ adherence to taking 
prescribed medication and transmits records 
to physicians — is changing the doctor- 
patient relationship. Such an approach 
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> could also explore whether the use of 
historical data to predict where crimes will 
happen is driving overpolicing of margin- 
alized communities. Or it could investigate 
why high-rolling investors are given the right 
to understand the financial decisions made 
on their behalf by humans and algorithms, 
whereas low-income loan seekers are often 
left to wonder why their requests have been 
rejected. 


A SINGULAR PROBLEM 

“People worry that computers will get too 
smart and take over the world, but the 
real problem is that they’re too stupid and 
they've already taken over the world.” This 
is how computer scientist Pedro Domingos 
sums up the issue in his 2015 book The 
Master Algorithm’. Even the many research- 
ers who reject the prospect of a ‘techno- 
logical singularity’ — saying the field is 
too young — support the introduction of 
relatively untested AI systems into social 
institutions. 

In part thanks to the enthusiasm of AI 
researchers, such systems are already being 
used by physicians to guide diagnoses. They 
are also used by law firms to advise clients 
on the likelihood of their winning a case, 
by financial institutions to help decide who 
should receive loans, and by employers to 
guide whom to hire. 

Analysts are expecting the uses of AI 
systems in these and other contexts to soar. 
Current market analyses put the economic 
value of AI applications in the billion-dollar 
range (see ‘On the rise’), and IBM's chief exec- 
utive Ginni Rometty has said that she sees a 
US$2-trillion opportunity in AI systems over 
the coming decade. Admittedly, estimates are 
difficult to make, in part because there is no 
consensus on what counts as AI. 

AI will not necessarily be worse than 
human-operated systems at making predic- 
tions and guiding decisions. On the con- 
trary, engineers are optimistic that AI can 
help to detect and reduce human bias and 
prejudice. But studies indicate that in some 


current contexts, the downsides of AI sys- 
tems disproportionately affect groups that 
are already disadvantaged by factors such 
as race, gender and socio-economic back- 
ground’. 

In a 2013 study, for example, Google 
searches of first names commonly used by 
black people were 25% more likely to flag 
up advertisements for a criminal-records 
search than those of ‘white-identifying’ 
names’. In another race-related finding, a 
ProPublica investigation in May 2016 found 
that the proprietary algorithms widely used 
by judges to help determine the risk of reof- 
fending are almost twice as likely to mis- 
takenly flag black defendants than white 
defendants (see go.nature.com/29aznyw). 


THREE TOOLS 

How can such effects be avoided? So far, 
there have been three dominant modes of 
responding to concerns about the social and 
ethical impacts of AI systems: compliance, 
‘values in design’ and thought experiments. 
All three are valuable. None is individually 
or collectively sufficient. 


Deploy and comply. Most commonly, com- 
panies and others take basic steps to adhere 
to a set of industry best practices or legal 
obligations, so as to avoid government, 
press or other scrutiny. This approach can 
produce short-term benefits. Google, for 
example, tweaked its image-recognition 
algorithm in 2015 after the system mis- 
labelled an African American couple as 
gorillas. The company has also proposed 
introducing a ‘red buttor into its AI systems 
that researchers could press should the sys- 
tem seem to be getting out of control’. 
Similarly, Facebook made an exception to 
its rule of removing images of nude children 
from its site after the public backlash about 
its censorship of the Pulitzer-prizewinning 
photograph ofa naked girl, Kim Phuc, flee- 
ing a napalm attack in Vietnam. And just 
last month, several leading AI companies, 
including Microsoft, Amazon and IBM, 


ON THE RISE 

Investment in technologies that use artificial intelligence has climbed in recent years. 
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formed the Partnership on AI to try to 
advance public understanding and develop 
some shared standards. 

Yet the ‘deploy and comply approach can 
be ad hoc and reactive, and industry efforts 
can prove inadequate if they lack sufficient 
critical voices and independent contributors. 
The new AI partnership is inviting ethicists 
and civil-society organizations to participate. 
But the concern remains that corporations 
are relatively free to field test their AI systems 
on the public without sustained research on 
medium- or even near-term effects. 


Values in design. Thanks to pioneers in the 
ethical design of technology, including the 
influential scholars Batya Friedman and 
Helen Nissenbaum, researchers and firms 
now deploy frameworks such as value sen- 
sitive design or ‘responsible innovation’ to 
help them to identify likely stakeholders 
and their values. Focus groups or other 
techniques are used to establish people's 
views about personal privacy, the environ- 
ment and so on. The values of prospective 
users are then incorporated into the design 
of the technology, whether it is a phone 
app ora driverless car*. Developers of AI 
systems should draw on these important 
methods more. 

Nevertheless, such tools often work 
on the assumption that the system will be 
built. They are less able to help designers, 
policymakers or society to decide whether 
a system should be built at all, or when a 
prototype is too preliminary or unreliable 
to be unleashed on infrastructure such as 
hospitals or courtrooms. 


Thought experiments. In the past few 
years, hypothetical situations have domi- 
nated the public debate around the social 
impacts of AI. 

The possibility that humans will create a 
highly intelligent system that will ultimately 
rule over us or even destroy us has been most 
discussed (see, for example, ref. 6). Also, one 
relevant thought experiment from 1967 — 
the trolley problem — has taken on new 
life. This scenario raises questions about 
responsibility and culpability. In it, a per- 
son can either let a runaway trolley car run 
along a track where five men are working, 
or pull a lever to redirect the trolley on to 
another track where only one person is at 
risk. Various commentators have applied 
this hypothetical scenario to self-driving 
cars, which they argue will have to make 
automated decisions that constitute ethical 
choices’. 

Yet as with the robot apocalypse, the 
possibility of a driverless car weighing up 
‘kill decisions’ presents a narrow frame 
for moral reasoning. The trolley problem 
offers little guidance on the wider social 
issues at hand: the value of a massive 
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People with asthma were wrongly graded as low risk by an Al system designed to predict pneumonia. 


investment in autonomous cars rather than 
in public transport; how safe a driverless 
car should be before it is allowed to navi- 
gate the world (and what tools should be 
used to determine this); and the potential 
effects of autonomous vehicles on conges- 
tion, the environment or employment. 


SOCIAL-SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

We believe that a fourth approach is needed. 
A practical and broadly applicable social- 
systems analysis thinks through all the pos- 
sible effects of AI systems on all parties. It 
also engages with social impacts at every 
stage — conception, design, deployment 
and regulation. 

As a first step, researchers — across a 
range of disciplines, government depart- 
ments and industry — need to start inves- 
tigating how differences in communities’ 
access to information, wealth and basic ser- 
vices shape the data that AI systems train on. 

Take, for example, the algorithm- 
generated ‘heat maps’ used in Chicago, Illi- 
nois, to identify people who are most likely 
to be involved in a shooting. A study* pub- 
lished last month indicates that such maps 
are ineffective: they increase the likelihood 
that certain people will be targeted by the 
police, but do not reduce crime. 

A social-systems approach would con- 
sider the social and political history of the 
data on which the heat maps are based. 
This might require consulting members 
of the community and weighing police 
data against this feedback, both positive 
and negative, about the neighbourhood 
policing. It could also mean factoring in 
findings by oversight committees and 
legal institutions. A social-systems analy- 
sis would also ask whether the risks and 


rewards of the system are being applied 
evenly — so in this case, whether the police 
are using similar techniques to identify 
which officers are likely to engage in mis- 
conduct, say, or violence. 

Asanother example, a 2015 study’ showed 
that a machine-learning technique used 
to predict which hospital patients would 
develop pneumonia complications worked 
well in most situations. But it made one 
serious error: it instructed doctors to send 
patients with asthma 


home even though “Artif icial 

such people are ina intelligence 
high-risk category. presents a 
Because the hospital cultural shift 
automatically sent asmuchasa 
patients withasthma fechnicalone.” 


to intensive care, 

these people were rarely on the ‘required 
further care’ records on which the system 
was trained. A social-systems analysis would 
look at the underlying hospital guidelines, 
and other factors such as insurance policies, 
that shape patient records’. 

A social-systems analysis could similarly 
ask whether and when people affected by 
Al systems get to ask questions about how 
such systems work. Financial advisers have 
been historically limited in the ways they 
can deploy machine learning because clients 
expect them to unpack and explain all deci- 
sions. Yet so far, individuals who are already 
subjected to determinations resulting from 
Al have no analogous power”. 

A social-systems analysis needs to draw 
on philosophy, law, sociology, anthropology 
and science-and-technology studies, among 
other disciplines. It must also turn to stud- 
ies of how social, political and cultural val- 
ues affect and are affected by technological 


change and scientific research. Only by ask- 
ing broader questions about the impacts 
of AI can we generate a more holistic and 
integrated understanding than that obtained 
by analysing aspects of AI in silos such as 
computer science or criminology. 

There are promising signs. Workshops 
such as the Fairness, Accountability, and 
Transparency in Machine Learning meet- 
ing being held in New York City next month 
is a good example. But funders — govern- 
ments, foundations and corporations — 
should be investing much more in efforts 
that approach AI in the way we describe. 

Artificial intelligence presents a cultural 
shift as much as a technical one. This is 
similar to technological inflection points 
of the past, such as the introduction of the 
printing press or the railways. Autono- 
mous systems are changing workplaces, 
streets and schools. We need to ensure that 
those changes are beneficial, before they 
are built further into the infrastructure of 
everyday life. m SEE WORLD VIEW P.291 
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Oliver Rackham analysed interactions between people and woodlands. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Voices from the greenwood. 


Caspar Henderson applauds a paean to the brilliant forest ecologist Oliver Rackham. 


the rats running frequently along the 
motorway from Oxford through the 
Chiltern Hills into London. On the capital's 
outskirts, my bus sweeps past a scrap of land 
wedged between the road and a London 
Underground line, where an increasingly 
decrepit sign proclaims the future home of 
gleaming corporate headquarters. In reality, 
the site has, over time, turned from rubbish- 
strewn concrete to a dense young wood domi- 
nated by birch trees, some more than 8 metres 
tall. The last time I went by, on a bright, blus- 
tery autumn day, their tens of thousands of 
leaves caught the sunlight in a vision of glory. 
This patch of self-willed wood might have 
raised a smile from botanist and histori- 
cal ecologist Oliver Rackham. Over several 
decades until his death in 2015, Rackham 
probably did more than any other scientist 
to advance our understanding of the conse- 
quences of human interactions with wood- 
lands and other landscapes in Britain. That 
contribution inspires and informs Arboreal, 
a beautiful, insightful anthology edited by 
nature writer Adrian Cooper. The more than 
40 pieces by ecologists, educators, photo- 
graphers, sculptors and writers, are highly 
diverse. Their common starting point is that 


| al too many years, I have been one of 


the perceptions, mem- 
ories and imagination 
of individuals matter, 
and that without won- 
der and reflection, 
research and action are 
blind and blundering. 
Rackham’ insights 
remain compelling. 
With more than a 
dozen books, notably 
Ancient Woodland 
(Edward Arnold, 
1980) and The History 
of the Countryside 
(JJ. M. Dent & Sons, 
1986), he attracted and educated a large 
public. He showed that ancient woodland 
— any wood in continuous existence since 
at least 1600 — was frequently as much a 
human artefact as ‘natural’ He helped to set 
in train significant changes to planning and 
conservation, fighting the Forestry Commis- 
sion over the planting of uniform stands of 
conifers, and showing that large unmanaged 
populations of deer pose serious threats 
to woods. In his last years, he stressed the 
dangers of unregulated global trade in trees, 
a factor in the spread of pests and diseases. 


Arboreal: A 
Collection of New 
Woodland Writing 
EDITED BY ADRIAN 
COOPER 

Little Toller: 2016. 
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His final book, The Ash Tree (Little Toller, 
2014), explored the place of the much-loved 
genus Fraxinus in culture, and explained 
Chalara ash dieback, caused by the fungus 
Hymenoscyphus fraxineus, which threatens 
to wipe out a large proportion of this hith- 
erto abundant species. (In 2012, dieback was 
reported to have affected some 90% of ash 
trees in Denmark, but Rackham withheld 
judgement about the probable scale of UK 
devastation.) Above all, Rackham helped 
to create a vision of woodlands as complex, 
dynamic and potentially resilient places that 
for thousands of years have seldom been 
free from human intervention, and where 
the stories we tell and choices we make have 
significant consequences. 

Cooper calls this long relationship one 
of both estrangement and affection. Britain 
is among the most deforested countries in 
Europe: almost half the ancient woodland 
in the British Isles was either felled or poi- 
soned between 1933 and 1983. Yet the coun- 
try famously treasures its large ancient trees. 
“The majority of us do not own woodlands 
nor earn our living by them,’ Cooper writes 
in the introduction, “yet it seems that the trees 
and the woods still inhabit us.” 

So George Peterken, a woodland ecologist 


EAST ANGLIAN DAILY TIMES 


INTERFOTO/SAMMLUNG RAUCH/MARY EVANS PICTURE LIBRARY 


of Rackham’s generation, unfolds the 
surprises and paradoxes of what may be 
Britain’s most ‘natural’ ancient wood, 
at Lady Park in the Wye Valley. Gabriel 
Hemery, forest scientist and author of The 
New Sylva (Bloomsbury, 2014; G. Hemery 
Nature 507, 166-167; 2014),‘looks 
back from 2050 on the reforestation of 
Dartmoor in the face of climate change. 

Poet Kathleen Jamie brings the form 
and sensibility of classical Chinese poetry 
to the woodlands around Inshriach Bothy 
in Scotland’s Cairngorms National Park. 
Jay Griffiths (author of Wild; Hamish 
Hamilton, 2007) unfolds the beauty in 
woodland birdsong, in prose of great 
energy and power. Sculptor David Nash 
explains how he created the extraordinary 
Ash Dome at Cae’n-y-Coed in Snowdonia, 
Wales. And in images such as one of leaf- 
fall through an opening in the New Forest 
canopy, photographer Ellie Davies creates 
a sense of immanence redolent of Andrei 
Tarkovsky’s 1975 film The Mirror. 

Elsewhere, Tobias Jones — co-founder 
of the Windsor Hill Wood project for 
young people with mental-health issues — 
makes a powerful case for the therapeutic 
use of woodland. He explores the Japanese 
practice of shinrin yoku, or forest bathing, 
and its reputed beneficial effects on insom- 
nia and anxiety. Deb Wilenski, a specialist 
in early-childhood education, shows how 
Spinney Wood in Cambridgeshire can 
fire the imaginations of the very young to 
produce maps and poems (B. Kiser et al. 
Nature 523, 286-289; 2015). And music 
journalist Will Ashon recounts the social 
history of Epping Forest — Britain's unof- 
ficial first national park and “a Cockney 
Paradise’. 

In I Contain Multitudes, an account of 
the microbiome (Ecco, 2016; A. Woolfson 
Nature 536, 146-147; 2016), journalist Ed 
Yong describes dysbiosis. This process of 
irreversible decline triggered by perturba- 
tion from factors including antibiotics or 
pollution can afflict the human gut and 
other complex ecosystems, such as tropical 
coral reefs. Arboreal, which itself resembles 
a thicket of ancient woodland — unruly 
and pulsing with life, full of surprises and 
beauty in both detail and the long view — 
offers consolation and counsel for those 
who hope to save Britain’s woods from 
such a fate. Trees are not, to paraphrase 
the poet and artist William Blake, green 
things standing in the way. They are living 
communities that are part of us, as we are 
still, in myriad subtle ways, part of them. m 


Caspar Henderson is the author of The 
Book of Barely Imagined Beings. His 
New Map of Wonders will be published 
next year. 

e-mail: caspar81@gmail.com 
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The wonders of whirl 


John E. Moalli and Adam P. Summers relish a book on 
biomechanical spin, from wheels to free-falling felines. 


Steven Vogel (who died last year) suc- 

ceeds once again in turning engineers, 
biologists and the general public onto the 
beauty, complexity and approachability of 
his field. He spins an 11-part tale of circular 
motion that ranges from rotation in biology 
to rotation driven by biology. Vogel capti- 
vates with discussions of engineering feats 
rooted in circular motion — from plodding 
horses turning shallow paddle wheels to 
gears that drive sixteenth-century reading 
machines — and doesn't stint on his trade- 
mark puns and word-play. Mixing findings 
in his own field with those from mechanics, 
dynamics and historical analysis, he creates 
a delightful perspective on the wonders of 
whirl. There is even a bonus chapter on how 
to make simple rotational models, including 
an entertaining but difficult-to-use drill. Let 
the good times roll. 

The book begins with the lack of macro- 
scopic wheels in biology — an area that 
Vogel touched on in Cats’ Paws and Catapults 
(W. W. Norton, 2000). Notwithstanding 
whole organisms that tumble and spin, 
such as the tumbleweed and escaping wheel 
spiders (Carparachne aureoflava), Vogel 
points out that natural selection has been 
nearly incapable of producing a freely rotat- 
ing joint. The only body part that can rotate 
unimpeded through more than 360 degrees 
is the bacterial flagellum. 

Yet the usefulness and, in many cases, 
efficiency of rotational movement are 
such that Vogel proffers many 
biological examples of how lin- 
ear motion is translated into 
rotational, as when contrac- 
tion of muscle drives rotation 
of a beater to generate the aptly 
named huevos revueltos(Span- J 
ish for scrambled — literally 
‘revolved’ — eggs). 


I Why the Wheel Is Round, biomechanist 


y 


( a, == 
From wheels and cartsto @ JJK = 
bearings and shafts, cranks E - ie 
and drive mechanisms, My 


r 


each chapter isahistori- @@eKsGM- 
cally informed circum- 

ambulation of an aspect 
or manifestation of rota- 3 
tion. For instance, which 


A hypothetical 
sixteenth-century 
reading machine. 


came first, the cart 
wheel, or the potter’s 
wheel, used to fash- 


Why the Wheel Is 
Round: Muscles, 
Technology, and 


Hoy We Disks ion portable recep- 
Things Move les? (Th 

STEVEN VOGEL tacles? (The answer 
University of Chicago revolves around the 
Press: 2016. bearing.) The many 


period illustrations 
are fascinating: you're compelled to work 
out the mechanisms ofa mule-driven arras- 
tra,a nineteenth-century ore crusher. Some 
reveal an ingenuity surprising for their era 
and encourage the reader to appreciate the 
simplicity with which engineers and design- 
ers tackle difficult tasks. The Italian engi- 
neer Agostino Ramelli’s 1588 picture of an 
inclined turntable on which a miller would 
walk in place to turn grinding stones is one 
such. In other cases, the illustrations chal- 
lenge your mechanical intuition. Two inter- 
locking elliptical gears from a 1907 image by 
Gardner Dexter Hiscox look like they will 
simply jam when rotated. In fact, they turn 
a constant rotation into an output that is at 

first faster, then slower, than the input. 
From the hidden rotation of a tape 
measure in its case, through ‘true cranks’ 
and treadmills, to how dough creeps up 
a spinning beater, there are lessons to be 
learnt. Vogel imparts a cheering numeri- 
cal understanding, and outlines the pos- 
sibility of new technologies that leverage 
under-appreciated concepts. One of these 
is the zero angular momentum turn — an 
apparent impossibility demonstrated by a 
cat righting itself during a fall. No angu- 
lar momentum is imparted at the outset 
but, through contortions and twists, 
the feline reorients along its longitu- 

dinal axis. 

This marvellous ability has never 
been exploited technically, but 
Vogel encourages speculation 
¥ about use in robotics or micro- 
electromechanical systems. It 
might even serve as a metaphor 
for the elegance and ingenuity that 

make this book so fun to read. m 


John E. Moalli is a polymer engineer 
at Stanford University in California. 
Adam P. Summers is a biomechanist 
at the University of Washington’ 
Friday Harbor Labs. 
zh, e-mails: jmoalli@stanford.edu; 
sf _fishguy@uw.edu 
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Ellen Currano (left), Lexi Jamieson Marsh (centre) and photographer Kelsey Vance at a photoshoot. 


Q&A Lexi Jamieson Marsh 


and Ellen Currano 


Face to face 


Outside the hall containing the posters and exhibits at last month’s Geological Society of America 
meeting in Denver, Colorado, was a surprise. A travelling photography exhibition displayed 
large, black-and-white portraits of women — wearing beards. To challenge perceptions of 

who is and is not a scientist, the Bearded Lady Project (www.thebeardedladyproject.com) has 
photographed more than 75 female Earth scientists; a documentary will be released in early 
2017. Filmmaker and project mastermind Lexi Jamieson Marsh and palaeobotanist Ellen 
Currano of the University of Wyoming in Laramie, who inspired the project, talk about ‘invisible 
women’, communities of inclusivity and rocking a moustache. 


What prompted this project? 

LJM: Ellen and I have been friends for about 
eight years. We met in the small college town 
of Oxford, Ohio, where she told me she was 
a palaeontologist. I was really excited: I had 
never met one in real life. We were having 
dinner and Ellen said, “I know how you see 
me, but I don’t necessarily see myself in that 
light. As a female I’m either very uncomfort- 
able with all eyes being on me for fixing the 
diversity problems, or I’m ignored, talked 
over and not paid attention to. There are 
days I wish I could walk into a room with a 
beard on my face and just do my work? 


EC: It was nothing I had spenta lot of time 
thinking about. Except that if I were male, 
my professional life would be easier, because 


people would listen to me. There's this 
celebration of the large grizzled or bearded 
man going out in the field and facing the 
elements and being tough and strong, having 
a large pickaxe and moving giant boulders. 
And I can't do that. We're not in the docu- 
mentaries. We're not in National Geographic. 


LJM: That night, I e-mailed Ellen at 2 in 
the morning and asked her, what if you 
did wear a beard? What if we filmed you, 
and brought in a photographer? And we 

could nod to the his- 


> NATURE.COM tory, that there are no 
Formoreonscience pioneering women 
in culture see: palaeontologists in 
nature.com/ the classic textbooks. 
hooksandarts We could make up 
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for a lost legacy and do a tongue-in-cheek 
response: where are the women if this is the 
only image we see? 


How are you playing on the history of the 
bearded lady? 

LJM: We're walking a fine line, playing with 
gender identity. I don’t expect everyone to 
understand it. It can be kind of uncomfort- 
able to see a woman with facial hair. But it 
does nod to the discomfort that comes with 
women in power positions in science — that 
they still aren’t supposed to be there. The 
bearded lady is in this ambiguous state of 
masculine and feminine, which ties nicely 
in with the many cases of how women in 
science feel — that they’re there, but not 
really there. With the film, I wanted to chal- 
lenge what is shown in mass media. It shows 
women being independent, being physical 
and scientifically minded. 


How did the women choose their facial hair? 

LJM: I did most of the facial hair. I have a 
background in theatre. The scientists choose 
where they’re filmed, what they're photo- 
graphed wearing, what tools they would like 
in the picture. The only thing we alter is the 
beard. We're not dressing them up like men, 
it's very much who they are and what they do. 
But ifall that changes with the beard, and your 
mind cant figure out who this person is, that’s 
the goal. Carole Hickman at the University 
of California, Berkeley, said she would like to 
participate, but would bring her own mous- 
tache. In the 1970s, she worked in the Austral- 
ian outback and, as a young woman working 
alone, she was constantly approached by men. 
She got a moustache, threw it on and got her 
work done. So that is her moustache. 


How do you think you look in the photo? 

EC: I think my parents said it best — I 
look like I should be on a wanted poster. I 
look tired and run-down, like I’ve been out 
in the field for a long time and I’m dirty. And 
I was. The beard I could do without, but I 
think I really rock that moustache. 


What do you hope people will get out of this 
project? 

EC: The community of inclusion. Making ties 
between scientists. And the knowledge that 
you can look however you want and do good 
science, and people shouldn't be judging you. 
This project is just one part of getting there. 


LJM: I hope it brings awareness that might 
not be realized in the moment of coming to 
see the portraits. We want to have something 
people can think about, and then come to a 
realization that there is something wrong. 
The belief system can be questioned. m 


INTERVIEW BY ALEXANDRA WITZE 


This interview has been edited for length and clarity. 


DRAPER WHITE/THE BEARDED LADY PROJECT 


Correspondence 


Two African elephant 
species, not just one 


Your affirmation that the African 
forest elephant and the African 
savannah elephant are separate 
species (Nature 537, 7; 2016) is 
timely. Earlier this month, the 
17th Conference of Parties to 
the Convention on International 
Trade In Endangered Species 
(CITES) rejected a proposal to 
list all African elephants as one 
species under CITES Appendix I. 
The US Fish and Wildlife Service 
is also reviewing a proposal to 
change the status of both species 
from threatened to endangered 
under the US Endangered Species 
Act (see go.nature.com/2d2ayzb). 

Data supporting the separate 
taxonomic status of African 
forest elephants (Loxodonta 
cyclotis Matschie) and African 
savannah elephants (Loxodonta 
africana Blumenbach) have been 
available for more than a decade. 
Their evolutionary divergence is 
comparable in magnitude to that 
between modern Asian elephants 
(Elephas) and the extinct 
mammoths (Mammuthus spp.). 
Hybridization between the two 
African species is rare and highly 
localized and does not affect the 
genetic integrity of either species 
(A. L. Roca et al. Nature Genet. 
37, 96-100; 2004). 

In the past decade, African 
forest elephant populations 
have fallen by about 60% 
(T. Breuer et al. Conserv. Biol. 30, 
1019-1026; 2016). Recognition 
of the forest elephant and 
the much more numerous 
savannah elephant as separate 
species will help to protect their 
evolutionary diversity. 
Colin P. Groves* Australian 
National University, Canberra. 
colin.groves@anu.edu.au 
*On behalf of 4 correspondents (see 
go.nature.com/2eye8f5 for full list). 


Include social equity 
in California Biohub 


We have an idea for 
philanthropists Priscilla Chan 
and Mark Zuckerberg, who last 


month announced their first 


major investment in basic science: 


US$600 million for a Biohub in 
San Francisco, California. 

They aspire to ‘advance human 
potential and promote equality’ 
(https://chanzuckerberg.com). 
As members of the Science FARE 
(Feminist Anti-Racist Equity) 
collective, we suggest that 5-7% 
of the Biohubs health-research 
budget should be used to design 
and monitor goals of justice 
and equality from the outset. 
Otherwise, social inequalities 
could limit the project’s potential. 
Innovative social scientists 
will need to work with bench 
scientists, engineers and clinical 
researchers. Health research 
should include trained people 
from all social backgrounds and a 
variety of disciplines. 

The affordability of treatments 
and access to them is crucial, 
irrespective of class, gender, 
race or disabilities. Building 
equality into Biohub’s founding 
architecture will allow it to be 
tackled simultaneously with 
disease eradication, mitigating 
the uneven social distribution of 
health care in San Franciscos Bay 
Area and beyond. 

Science FARE* University of 
California, Berkeley, USA. 
charis@berkeley.edu 

*On behalf of 6 correspondents (see 


go.nature.com/2drsnmf for full list). 


Soil clean-up needs 
cash and clarity 


China plans to curb soil 
pollution by 2020 and to bring 
environmental risks under 
control by 2030. In our view, 
several issues must be addressed 
for these goals to be realized. 
Meanwhile, a long-awaited law to 
prevent soil pollution should be 
enacted urgently. 

The ongoing clean-up 
requires more funding from 
local and central government. 
Polluters should also contribute 
to remediation costs so that the 
authorities can decontaminate 
polluted soil without further 
liability. Treatment of industrial 


sites in inland areas should 

not be overlooked in favour of 
megacities in eastern China 
that have a greater potential for 
property development. 

The administration and 
supervision of operations needs 
to be streamlined. Although 
36 government departments are 
involved in soil-pollution control, 
their respective responsibilities 
are still not fully defined or 
coordinated. Standardized 
regulations must be drawn up 
to aid communication among 
stakeholders. 

Soil and hydrogeological 
conditions vary enormously 
across China, calling for a range 
of different technologies and 
skills. International expertise and 
cooperation could help to address 
the scientific issues and develop 
efficient clean-up technologies. 
Changsheng Qu, Shui 
Wang Jiangsu Academy of 
Environmental Sciences, Nanjing, 
China. 

Peter Engelund Holm University 
of Copenhagen, Denmark. 
031202026@163.com 


Species loss: learn 
from health metrics 


The inability to quantify which 
threats matter most across species 
and ecosystems is a problem 

for policymaking and resource 
allocation (see S. L. Maxwell et al. 
Nature 536, 143-145; 2016). 
Biodiversity conservation could 
learn from public-health metrics 
and go beyond simply counting 
the number of recorded threats to 
quantify the contribution of each 
one to species loss. 

Public-health priorities are set 
using disability-adjusted life years 
(DALYs), a measure of healthy 
years of life lost to a disease as 
a result of death or sickness. 
DALYs can be compared among 
diseases, regions or populations; 
summed to assess total disease 
impact; and used to evaluate the 
effectiveness of interventions 
(C. J. L. Murray et al. Lancet 386, 
2145-2191; 2015). The absence of 
these key functions from existing 


biodiversity risk assessments 
limits their usefulness (see, for 
example, the IUCN Red List). 

Although they are not 
without flaws, DALYs have 
led to fundamental changes in 
public health, for example by 
refocusing efforts on diseases 
that cause the most harm, such as 
malaria. They have also prompted 
reassessment of underlying 
threats that exacerbate illness, 
such as malnutrition. And they 
have highlighted areas in which 
funding exceeds the share of all 
DALYs, notably in breast cancer. 
The availability of an accessible 
metric, comparable across 
threats, has also contributed to 
new funding streams such as 
the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, 
Tuberculosis and Malaria. 

A comparable metric is 
urgently needed for more precise 
analysis of biodiversity threats. 
Kathryn J. Fiorella Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, USA. 
Giovanni Rapacciuolo Stony 
Brook University, New York, USA. 
Christopher Trisos National 
Socio-Environmental Synthesis 
Center, Annapolis, Maryland, USA. 
kfiorella@gmail.com 


Martian dance of 
fiction and fact 


In marking the H. G. Wells 
anniversary, you highlight what 
Carl Sagan dubbed the “dance” 
between science fiction and 
science fact (see www.nature. 
com/scifispecial). 

Wells’s The War of the Worlds 
saw the Martian invasion stopped 
in its tracks by Earth pathogens 
(S. J. James Nature 537, 162-164; 
2016). Now, almost 120 years 
after Wells’s novel was published, 
the Mars rover Curiosity may 
have to be diverted because of 
fears that Earth microbes on the 
craft could contaminate possible 
wet areas — a potential habitat 
for hypothetical Martian life 
(Nature 537, 145-146; 2016). 
Such symmetry. 

Jonathan Cowie Leicester, UK. 
www.concatenation.org/contact. 
html 
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Deborah S. Jin 


1968-2016 


Pioneer of ultracold quantum physics. 


eborah Jin invented ways to study 
D a state of matter created in the 

mid-1990s: gases of strongly inter- 
acting atoms, cooled to near absolute zero. 
Her visionary and methodical approach 
made it possible to use these ultracold gases 
as model systems to tease out the quantum 
principles that lead to behaviours in real 
materials, such as superconductivity. 

Jin, who died of cancer on 15 September, 
aged only 47, was born in 1968 in Stanford, 
California. She grew up in Indian Harbour 
Beach, Florida; her father was a professor 
of physics at Florida Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Her mother and brother also trained as 
physicists. A studious child, Jin won many 
mathematics competitions in school. 

Jin completed an undergraduate degree 
in physics at Princeton University in New 
Jersey in 1990. She earned her PhD in 1995 
from the at the University of Chicago in Illi- 
nois under Thomas Rosenbaum, studying 
unconventional superconductors that were 
cooled to millikelvin temperatures using 
liquid helium and similar traditional cryo- 
genic techniques. Jin probed how the exotic 
superconductivity in these materials reacted 
to pressure, stress and magnetic fields. Dur- 
ing this period, she met her husband, John 
Bohn, also a physics graduate student at Chi- 
cago. In the years that followed, they collabo- 
rated on several studies on the collisions of 
quantum particles. 

Next, Jin made the bold decision to change 
research areas. She moved to Boulder, 
Colorado, to do postdoctoral research with 
Eric Cornell at JILA, a joint institute between 
the National Institute of Standards and Tech- 
nology (NIST) and the University of Colo- 
rado, previously known as the Joint Institute 
for Laboratory Astrophysics. She worked on 
materials created with a new set of techniques 
— quantum gases of atoms cooled with lasers 
to microkelvin temperatures and suspended 
in vacuum by magnetic fields. 

Jin quickly made key contributions to 
this new field, including measurements of 
the heat capacity and the excitation spectra 
of a Bose-Einstein condensate, a quantum 
phase of matter that Cornell had created 
for the first time with a colleague in 1995. 
Bose-Einstein condensates comprise 
bosons, particles that have either zero or 
integer values of spin, that are all in the same 
spin state. Remarkably, the behaviour of col- 
lections of quantum particles, whether in 
superfluids or neutron stars, is determined 


by whether they are made up of bosons or 
fermions, particles with half-integer spin. 

In 1997, Jin accepted a permanent position 
at JILA and took on one of the greatest 
challenges in atomic physics at the time — 
creating a gas of ultracold fermions. Only 
bosonic gases had been thus cooled when 
Jin chose to work with the fermionic isotope 
potassium-40. She realized that trapping 
two nuclear states of this rare atom was key 
to producing the first quantum Fermi gas, 
which her team did in 1999 (B. DeMarco and 
D.S. Jin Science 285, 1703-1706; 1999). The 
usefulness of these gases lies in their ability to 
emulate other models, for example of high- 
temperature superconductors. 

The natural interactions between 
potassium-40 atoms are too weak to induce 
strong quantum correlations directly. So Jin 
and Bohn harnessed collisional resonances 
to strengthen the interaction between atoms 
using a magnetic field. They produced the 
first molecular Fermi condensate in 2003, 
and the first resonantly interacting Fermi 
gas in 2004. 

Jin’s work marked a shift in how other 
branches of physics viewed and interacted 
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with experimental atomic physics. The 
early work on dilute atomic Bose-Einstein 
condensates could be understood using 
relatively simple and well-developed 
theoretical approaches. The achievement 
of strong interactions in the gas enabled 
experiments to connect with open and 
difficult physics questions, some of which 
still cannot be tackled using the most pow- 
erful supercomputers. This led to rich and 
varied exchanges between research areas, as 
exemplified by Jin’s connections with nuclear 
and condensed-matter theorists. 

In 2008, expanding her work from atoms, 
Jin partnered with Jun Ye at JILA to create 
the first quantum gas of diatomic molecules 
that experience long-range inter-particle 
interactions. These interactions lead to cor- 
related behaviours in many-body quantum 
systems. The collaboration also helped to 
launch the study of chemical reactions in 
the ultracold quantum realm. 

Despite a career cut tragically short, Jin’s 
scientific legacy is broad and deep. Her 
research made textbook models a scientific 
reality, including ideal Fermi gases and the 
crossover between Bose-Einstein conden- 
sation and the Bardeen—Cooper-Schrieffer 
theory of superconductivity. She developed 
the tools and techniques to tune these 
states and conduct precise measurements, 
unveiling new physics along the way. 

Debbie inspired a generation of young 
scientists who founded careers on the 
research directions she started. She was a 
warm, dedicated mentor and role model, 
and a champion of female physicists. She 
cared deeply about her students, colleagues 
and friends. Her laser-like focus and intel- 
lectual integrity could at times seem blunt, 
but her ex-students still ask themselves how 
Debbie would approach a problem. 

Debbie loved living in Boulder and 
exploring the world with her husband and 
daughter, Jaclyn, who was often to be seen 
in the background at scientific meetings. 
Her bright smile will be missed by the many 
people whose lives she touched. m 
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A matched set of frog sequences 


A whole-genome duplication that occurred around 34 million years ago in the frog Xenopus laevis made generating a 
genome sequence for this valuable model organism a challenge. This obstacle has finally been overcome. SEE ARTICLE P.336 


SHAWN BURGESS 


sk a developmental biologist to name 
A«: most valuable animal models for 

their field and they will probably put 
the African clawed frog, Xenopus laevis, at or 
near the top of their list. Ask any geneticist 
the same question and this species is unlikely 
to even make the top ten. One reason for 
this disparity is that X. laevis has undergone 
a whole-genome duplication, which makes 
genome assembly — an essential tool of 
modern genetics — extremely difficult. But 
on page 336, Session et al.' report the success- 
ful sequencing of the X. laevis genome. The 
authors took advantage of ever-improving 
technologies and the hard work of a large, 
international consortium to complete this 
challenging project. 

During the genome-assembly process for a 
diploid organism (one, like humans, that has 
two sets of chromosomes), a single reference 
chromosome sequence is generated to cor- 
respond to each chromosome pair. X. laevis, 
by contrast, is tetraploid — it has four sets of 
chromosomes, and so a reference sequence 
will contain two copies of most genes, instead 
of one. This leads to problems when using the 
typical shotgun approach to genome assembly, 
in which hundreds of millions of random short 
sequence reads are taken and assembled by 
computer into logical, continuous sequences. 
With a duplicated genome, it can be difficult 
to tell which of the two gene copies a short 
sequence comes from. If the sequences of the 
copies are too similar, the computer's assembly 
algorithms ‘collapse’ the duplicated sequence 
into a single copy, confounding attempts to 
make correct, end-to-end assemblies across 
all chromosomes. 

Two laborious approaches that enable 
distinctions between duplicated chromosomes 
made Session and colleagues’ effort success- 
ful. In the first, the authors isolated DNA from 
a frog and inserted long stretches into DNA 
constructs called bacterial artificial chromo- 
somes (BACs). They then systematically iden- 
tified 798 BACs that contained large fragments 
(100 kilobases or more) of DNA encoding 
one copy of a duplicated gene, and that could 
be paired with another BAC containing the 
other copy. 
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Figure 1 | Pathways to rediploidization. After an organism undergoes a whole-genome duplication 
(WGD), as has occurred in the frog Xenopus laevis, its genome will slowly return to the normal diploid 
state (in which it inherits just one set of chromosomes from each parent) through three mechanisms. 
First, the most common outcome is for one copy of an ancestral gene to pick up enough mutations that it 
becomes inactivated and ‘dies: Second, ifa gene has multiple functions, these roles can be split between 
the two copies (subfunctionalization), and both copies will be maintained. Third, a less common outcome 
is neofunctionalization, in which one gene duplicate evolves a new function. By sequencing the genome 
of X. laevis, which has undergone a WGD, Session et al.’ investigate these processes. (Graphic adapted 


from an original by Darryl Leja.) 


The researchers used these paired BACs 
to make pairs of DNA ‘probes; which bind to 
the two DNA sequences and are each labelled 
with a different fluorescent molecule, and then 
simultaneously hybridized the two probes to 
intact chromosomes. This process allowed 
them to assign the two duplicated genes to the 
correct chromosomes on the basis of which 
colour probe bound specifically to which chro- 
mosome, effectively re-separating collapsed 
sequences. The technique improved genome 
assembly by enabling stretches of assembled 
sequence to be strung together into larger, 
chromosome-assigned chunks. 

The second technique was tethered 
conformation capture, in which regions 
of tightly packaged DNA are cross-linked 
together and the joined DNA pieces are subse- 
quently sequenced as a pair. Most cross-linked 
sequence pairs come from the same chromo- 
some, but can be up to hundreds of kilobases 
apart. As such, sequences can be linked to 
others from the same chromosome, creat- 
ing larger continuous sequences. Together, 
these two techniques enabled the separation 
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of duplicated sequences into distinct chro- 
mosomes, resulting in a high-quality genome 
sequence. 

We could stop here and Session and 
colleagues’ work would already be of major 
interest. But species that have undergone a 
whole-genome duplication (WGD) also pro- 
vide an opportunity to watch evolution happen 
within a species, instead of piecing together 
evolutionary paths by comparing distinct spe- 
cies. Aftera WGD, duplicated genes that share 
the same function can undergo several types of 
change over time: inactivating mutations can 
arise in one copy (the mutated copy ‘dies’); 
the original functions can be split between 
the two copies; or one copy can develop a 
new function while the other gene retains its 
ancestral role (Fig. 1). Given enough time, 
the organism will return to a diploid state, 
in which all remaining genes have unique 
and evolutionarily important functions. This 
process of rediploidization has happened 
several times during vertebrate evolution’. 

Xenopus is the third vertebrate with a dupli- 
cated genome to be sequenced in the past three 


years, joining the common carp (Cyprinus car- 
pio)’ and the Atlantic salmon (Salmo salar)’. 
Of the three, the WGD in carp occurred most 
recently, only 8 million years ago. The Atlan- 
tic salmon genome was duplicated 80 million 
years ago, and the X. laevis genome provides us 
with an intermediate, at approximately 34 mil- 
lion years. 

Session and colleagues made some 
interesting observations when looking at 
within-species evolution in X. laevis. They 
found that protein-coding genes were 
retained at a higher rate than expected, 
suggesting that maintaining balanced expres- 
sion levels is necessary for more genes than 
previously thought. Conversely, conserved 
non-coding elements (CNEs) — the regions 
of the genome most likely to be sequences 
such as enhancers or promoters that regulate 
gene expression — were retained at a signifi- 
cantly lower rate. This fits with the idea that 
regulatory elements have more freedom to 
change in a duplicated genome, accelerating 
evolution. 

Another interesting phenomenon was that 
one paired set of chromosomes (dubbed S) 
was almost four times more likely to have a 
gene die or be deleted than the other (X). It 
is unclear why this would occur — perhaps 
certain aspects of the physiology of the new 
frog species that emerged from the WGD were 
more compatible with the ancestor that con- 
tributed the X chromosomes, thus favouring 
retention of this set. Session et al. also noticed 
that certain categories of gene were more likely 
to be specifically retained in two copies — in 
particular, those encoding DNA-binding pro- 
teins and proteins of developmentally regu- 
lated signalling pathways. One reason given 
by the authors for this is that transcription 
factors and signalling molecules that often 
rely on gradients of expression for their effect 
on development might be more sensitive to 
alterations in copy number than most other 
proteins. 

Finally, Session and colleagues showed 
that many pairs of duplicated X. laevis genes 
have divergent spatio-temporal expression. 
These alterations in gene expression are a 
good opportunity for scientists to connect 
gene expression to the molecular evolution of 
duplicated CNEs. In other words, alterations 
in enhancer sequences can be correlated with 
alterations in gene expression, and the causa- 
tive proof of these changes is particularly com- 
pelling because the changes can be measured 
against another copy of the same gene within 
the same species. 

The genome sequence for the African 
clawed frog gives us much to celebrate. Devel- 
opmental biologists now have at their disposal 
the detailed genomic information so essen- 
tial to modern biology. Genome biologists 
have proof that even large, complex genome 
duplications can ultimately be resolved into 
high-quality assemblies. And evolutionary 


biologists have another powerful tool with 
which to examine the birth and death of genes 
and their regulatory elements during evolu- 
tion. Xenopus has made a huge leap forward 
as a model organism — scientists will surely 
follow. m 
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Unexpected X-ray 


flares 


Two sources of highly energetic flares have been discovered in archival X-ray 
data of 70 nearby galaxies. These flares have an undetermined origin: a Anighe 


represent previously unknown astrophysical phenomena. S$ 


SERGIO CAMPANA 


ince our beginning, humanity has 

observed and chronicled stars, comets 

and supernova explosions. Nowadays, 
we have instruments that can cover a wide 
range of the electromagnetic spectrum, from 
low-energy radio waves to high-energy X-rays 
and y-rays. The high-energy sky is the theatre 
for many time-varying and energetic phenom- 
ena, often involving compact objects such as 
neutron stars or black holes. On page 356, 
Irwin et al.' report what looks like a previously 


Figure 1 | The environment of Centaurus A. Irwin et al.' observe a source of ultraluminous X-ray flares 


undescribed kind of bright X-ray flaring 
activity in neighbouring galaxies. 

In 2005, an unexplained source of X-ray 
flares was discovered’ in proximity to the gal- 
axy NGC 4697. Motivated by this discovery, 
Irwin and colleagues analysed archival X-ray 
data from the Chandra and XMM-Newton 
space observatories and found two further 
X-ray sources that exhibit particularly bright 
flares. The authors’ sources are located in 
the outskirts of nearby galaxies: one near the 
Virgo galaxy NGC 4636 and the other near the 
Centaurus A galaxy (NGC 5128; Fig. 1). The 


(indicated by the white circle) near the elliptical galaxy Centaurus A (NGC 5128; centre). 
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archival data for the latter source revealed five 
different flaring events. The peak luminosity 
of the flares (up to 10°* watts) is intriguing, 
because it is even greater than the luminosity 
that can be attained by a neutron star under 
normal circumstances. All the flares had short 
rise times — they reached their peak lumi- 
nosities in less than a minute — and lasted for 
about an hour. 

What is the origin of these flares? In general, 
such events can be identified by their duration 
and whether or not they recur. Non-recursive 
events that have durations similar to the 
observed flares include long-duration y-ray 
bursts* and explosions that signal the deaths 
of massive stars (energetic supernovae). How- 
ever, these explanations require a population of 
young stars, whereas the sources are located in 
the outskirts of elliptical galaxies, which would 
indicate an old stellar population. 

Repeated bursts of high-energy radiation 
are observed from the flaring of stars that 
are less luminous than our Sun. Meanwhile, 
neutron stars are generous sources of differ- 
ent kinds of burst. Highly magnetic neutron 
stars called magnetars in our Galaxy can give 
rise to bright flares that last for less than a sec- 
ond‘, but can still influence Earth’s ionosphere. 
By contrast, neutron stars that accrete matter 
from a companion star can produce ‘type-I 
X-ray bursts, resulting from runaway thermo- 
nuclear combustion of matter accumulated on 
the neutron star’s surface. These bursts repeat, 
but they cannot explain the observed signals 
because they last for only a few minutes and 
are less luminous by a factor of about 100 
(ref. 5). Finally, neutron stars can also exhibit 
super-bursts, which are longer versions of 
type-I X-ray bursts (lasting for a few hours’), 
but these are also under-luminous compared 
with the flares discovered here. Therefore, even 
within this zoo of different transient phenom- 
ena, Irwin and colleagues’ flaring sources 
remain unmatched. 

Do we have any other information? Both 
sources are located in old stellar popula- 
tions, which probably rules out the presence 
of young neutron stars such as magnetars. In 
addition, the sources reside in what seem to be 
globular clusters or ultracompact dwarf gal- 
axies. The optical spectrum from one of the 
sources shows that it is at the same distance 
from Earth as is its host galaxy, which con- 
firms that we are not looking at a star in the 
Milky Way that is being projected onto a more 
distant galaxy. Both sources also have a high 
X-ray luminosity before and after their flares 
that is larger than can be achieved by a neutron 
star (even if exceptions exist for young neu- 
tron stars’). All of these observations seem to 
suggest the presence ofa black hole. 

If the black-hole interpretation is correct, 
there are at least two viable explanations. One 
possibility, which is suggested by the authors, 
is that there exists an intermediate-mass black 
hole (100-1,000 times the mass of the Sun) 


at the centre of each source that, for some 
unknown reason, emits flares that last for about 
an hour. Alternatively, one could envisage 
a lower-mass black hole whose X-ray emis- 
sions are beamed directly towards Earth. A 
binary system that has a highly eccentric orbit* 
might explain the repeated flares detected 
from the source near NGC 5128). The flares 
from such a binary system would be strictly 
periodic, because sporadic surges of accretion 
would occur at the point of closest approach. 
The mystery of Irwin and collaborators’ 
flares might be solved, as often happens in 
astrophysics, with more observations. In par- 
ticular, one could investigate the frequency at 
which the flares occur. An important aspect of 
the authors’ discovery is that both sources were 
identified after a careful search through archi- 
val data, which provides further testimony for 
the legacy value of such archives. Now that 


A shocking 


we know these strange objects are out there, 
they will remain on the watch list and more 
examples will be searched for. m 
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protein complex 


Heat-shock proteins have been found to form part of a large protein complex, 
called the epichaperome, that improves the survival of some cancer cells. This 
complex might offer a new target for cancer treatment. SEE LETTER P.397 


KAI BARTKOWIAK & KLAUS PANTEL 


umour cells are subject to various forms 
of stress, such as oxygen or nutrient 
shortages, when tumour blood-vessel 
formation cannot keep pace with tumour 
growth — and the cells therefore need to have 
effective stress-survival strategies. Heat-shock 
proteins (HSPs) are often active in cells exposed 
to stressful conditions. On page 397, Rodina 
et al.’ have investigated the role of HSPs in 
human cancer, and find that the proteins exist 
in a large complex in some cancer cells. 
Maintenance of the correct 3D structure of 
a protein is essential for its function, and cells 
have mechanisms dedicated to protein quality 
control. Proteins with structural defects are 
either refolded into the correct conformation 
or, in the case of severe structural abnormal- 
ity, targeted for degradation. Protein quality 
control is regulated by chaperone proteins, 
which are often involved in facilitating folding. 
Chaperones include HSPs, which are active in 
human cells both under normal conditions 
and in stressful conditions such as inflam- 
mation and a state of reduced oxygen known 
as hypoxia. 
Rodina and colleagues investigated HSPs 
in human cancer cells using a biochemical 
technique that separates proteins in samples 
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of cellular proteins. The authors found that, in 
samples of what they call ‘type 2’ cancer cells, 
the heat-shock protein HSP90 separated as 
expected on the basis of its structure. How- 
ever, in other samples tested, HSP90 had an 
unexpected separation pattern that could be 
explained by its presence in a large complex 
with other HSPs. The authors use the term 
‘type 1’ cancer cells to describe cells contain- 
ing this large protein complex (Fig. 1). 

The researchers found that, in type 1 cancer 
cells, HSP90 associated with dozens of other 
proteins, including scaffolding and adaptor 
proteins, which are also involved in regulating 
protein folding. The authors called this struc- 
ture the epichaperome. By contrast, in type 2 
cancer cells and non-cancer cells, HSP90 was 
associated with only a small set of proteins, and 
most of the HSPs existed as solitary proteins or 
were assembled into small complexes. 

HSP90 requires the essential nucleotide ATP 
to function. The authors therefore targeted the 
epichaperome using the molecule PU-H71, 
which binds to HSP90’s ATP-binding pocket 
and inhibits the protein's function. The inhibi- 
tor bound more tightly when HSP90 was in the 
epichaperome, and killed more type 1 cancer 
cells than type 2 or non-cancer cells. This dif- 
ference was not attributable solely to chemical 
inactivation of HSP90, because the authors 


found that selective genetic downregulation 
of other HSPs resulted in increased death 
of type 1 cells compared with type 2 cells, 
suggesting that type 1 cell survival depends on 
an intact epichaperome. 

Using protein-complex analysis techniques 
and PU-H71 treatment, Rodina and colleagues 
investigated the epichaperome in different 
types of cancer cell. The epichaperome was 
detected in 60-70% of cell lines from breast, 
pancreatic, lung, leukaemia and other cancers, 
indicating the potential clinical relevance of 
this protein complex as a therapeutic target. 
Strikingly, the epichaperome was not restricted 
to a particular cancer subset characterized by 
specific gene or protein expression. Type 1 cells 
also had high levels of the cancer-associated 
MYC protein. When MYC was downregulated, 
the epichaperome disappeared, whereas 
overexpressing MYC in type 2 cells induced 
epichaperome formation. Thus, MYC is an 
important regulator of epichaperome assembly. 

Treatments for cancer require a target that 
is present in most cancer cells but absent in 
normal cells. Rodina and colleagues’ find- 
ing that type 1 cancer cells contain HSP90 in 
the epichaperome, but that normal cells have 
HSP90 mainly in a non-complexed form, 
suggests that the epichaperome might bea 
clinical target. 

Despite the encouraging results, the authors 
found considerable differences in dependence 
on epichaperome formation, both between 
tumour types and between tumour cells of 
the same type (for example, breast cancer), 
which might allow the emergence of treat- 
ment-resistant variants. Moreover, in many 
cancers, such as breast cancer, the metastatic 
migration of cancer cells to other locations 
in the body is the main cause of death, and 
metastatic cells may differ from the initial 
primary tumours. It remains to be deter- 
mined to what extent metastatic cells depend 
on epichaperome formation, and how such 
cells might respond to drugs that target 
the complex. 

However, obtaining metastatic tissue from a 
patient by needle biopsy is a problem because 
of the procedure’s invasive nature, and some 
lesions (for example, in the lung, bone and 
brain) are difficult to access. “Liquid biopsy’ 
of circulating tumour cells in the peripheral 
blood might be an alternative feasible strategy 
for assessing the epichaperome in metastatic 
cells. Analysis of circulating tumour cells or 
tumour cells that have migrated to the bone 
marrow in people in the early stages of cancer 
might also provide information on potential 
precursors of metastases”, 

Rodina and colleagues’ findings could have 
broader implications. Many cellular programs 
consist of signalling pathways that rely on a 
large number of proteins, and these might 
form stable complexes in a similar way to how 
the epichaperome forms. For example, the 
chaperone machinery in a cellular organelle 
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Figure 1 | The epichaperome in cancer cells. Rodina et al.’ have found that, in certain cancer cells 
(which the authors call type 2 cells), heat-shock proteins such as HSP90, and other proteins associated 
with the response to cellular stress such as chaperones, are present as solitary proteins or in small 
complexes. However, other cancer cells (referred to as type 1 cells) show the formation ofa large protein 
complex called the epichaperome, which contains HSP90 and other proteins, including chaperones. 
Increasing the levels of MYC protein in type 2 cells induced the formation of the epichaperome. When 
type 1 cells were treated with the HSP90 inhibitor PU-H71 in vitro, the epichaperome disintegrated and 
the cells died. The epichaperome might thus represent a target for treating cancer. 


called the endoplasmic reticulum can form 
large protein complexes’, and the activity 
of endoplasmic reticulum chaperones under 
conditions of cellular stress strongly affects 
cancer-cell survival’. Moreover, cancer- 
associated ErbB receptors might assemble into 
higher-order receptor complexes®. Thus, the 
discovery of other large, cancer-specific pro- 
tein complexes might open further avenues of 
investigation for understanding cancer biol- 
ogy, with potential implications for the design 
of new strategies for cancer therapy. = 
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Chemical diversity 
targets malaria 


A molecule selected from a library of compounds that have structures similar to 
natural products targets several stages of the malarial parasite’s life cycle, offering 
single-dose treatment of the disease in mouse models. SEE ARTICLE P.344 


DAVID A. FIDOCK 


liminating malaria would save more 
Be= 400,000 lives annually, mainly 

those of young children in sub-Saha- 
ran Africa, and prevent the approximately 
200 million cases of the disease that arise 
each year’. Achieving this will require medi- 
cines that can eliminate all three stages of 
Plasmodium parasite infection in humans. 
On page 344, Kato et al.” report compounds, 
known as bicyclic azetidines, that display this 
multistage activity. 


Kato and colleagues’ work comes at a pivotal 
time. Malaria treatments rely on artemisinin- 
based combination therapies (ACTs), which 
combine an artemisinin-based compound 
with a second antimalarial drug. The rapid 
efficacy and global implementation of ACTs, 
coupled with increased mosquito-vector con- 
trol efforts, have halved malaria death rates in 
the past 15 years’, However, artemisinin resist- 
ance has emerged and is now widespread in 
southeast Asia’. This places the partner drugs 
under increased evolutionary selection pres- 
sure for the development of resistance. In 
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Figure 1 | A compound that targets all parasite stages of malarial infection. Malaria is caused by 
infection with Plasmodium parasites that progress through three main stages in the host. The first stage 

is an asymptomatic liver infection. Then parasites infect red blood cells at the disease-causing asexual 
blood stage. Parasites can also form gametocytes inside red blood cells, which can be taken up from 

the bloodstream by mosquitoes to transmit the disease onwards. Current artemisinin-based malarial 
treatments target asexual blood stages and immature gametocytes. By screening a chemical library for 
compounds active against different stages of the Plasmodium parasite’s life cycle, Kato et al.’ identified 
the compound BRD7929, which, when tested against the human parasite Plasmodium falciparum or the 
rodent species Plasmodium berghei in mouse models, provided a single-dose cure and was able to prevent 
malaria and block onward transmission of the parasite. Me, methyl group. 


Cambodia, the ACT of dihydroartemisinin 
and piperaquine is failing rapidly because of 
resistance to both compounds’. Historical 
precedents suggest that resistance to first-line 
ACT agents might take hold in Africa next. 
There is thus an urgent need to develop more 
medicines. 

The first stage of Plasmodium infection in 
humans is an asymptomatic infection of the 
liver; the second stage occurs when asexual 
parasites cause disease by infecting red blood 
cells; and at the third stage, parasites form 
sexual-stage gametocytes in red blood cells 
that, once mature, can be transmitted to 
Anopheles mosquitoes (Fig. 1). To identify 
potential multistage inhibitors, Kato et al. first 
carried out a high-throughput screen using 
in vitro cultures of asexual blood-stage para- 
sites of Plasmodium falciparum, the most lethal 
of the human malarial parasites. 

The authors tested a library of approxi- 
mately 100,000 compounds to search for 
parasite growth inhibitors. These compounds 
were produced using a technique known 
as diversity-oriented synthesis, in which 
chemical structures are built and coupled to 
generate molecules in a process inspired by the 
diversity and structural complexity of naturally 
occurring compounds’. Kato and colleagues 
then tested their inhibitory compounds against 
asexual blood-stage parasites from a panel of 
parasite strains resistant to known antimalarial 
agents, and extended the assays to liver and 
gametocyte-stage parasites. 

The authors’ screens identified several 
series of ‘hits’ that acted on known malarial- 
drug-target proteins, such as P. falciparum 


ATP4, PI4K and DHODH (ref. 6), as well as 
a wealth of other hits (including bicyclic aze- 
tidines) that have potentially new modes of 
action. The hits are documented at the Malaria 
Therapeutics Response Portal website (http:// 
portals.broadinstitute.org/mtrp), which is a 
valuable resource for future antimalarial-drug 
discovery and development efforts. 

By selecting for drug resistance in cultured 
parasites and applying whole-genome DNA- 
sequence analysis to identify genetic changes, 
Kato et al. obtained evidence that the bicyclic 
azetidines target an enzyme termed cytosolic 
P. falciparum phenylalanyl-tRNA synthetase 
(Pf PheRS). This finding was confirmed in 
biochemical assays demonstrating chemi- 
cal inhibition of the enzyme. PheRS acts on 
transfer-RNA molecules, enabling them to 
deliver the amino acid phenylalanine to nas- 
cent proteins during the vital cellular process 
of messenger-RNA translation and protein 
synthesis. tRNA synthetase enzymes have 
emerged in recent years as a promising class 
of antimalarial target’. 

Kato et al. tested their lead bicyclic azetidine 
compound BRD7929 in mouse models of 
malarial infection using either P. falciparum 
or the rodent parasite, Plasmodium berghei. 
The authors found that a single, low dose of 
BRD7929 was sufficient to eliminate infections 
at the liver or asexual blood stages, affording 
complete cure. Transmission-blocking activ- 
ity at the gametocyte stage was also observed 
at drug concentrations that achieved single- 
dose cures of asexual blood-stage infections. 
If similar efficacy could be achieved in treat- 
ing human infections, it would change the 
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landscape of disease treatment and control by 
providing a powerful tool for malaria elimina- 
tion’, 

The inspired decision by Kato and 
colleagues to screen natural-product-like com- 
pounds amenable to synthesis was one key to 
the study’s success. The other notable factor 
was the remarkable coordination between the 
various collaborating research laboratories. 
This enabled testing of Pf PheRS inhibitors 
throughout the parasitic life cycle, as well as 
chemical optimization and pharmacologi- 
cal evaluation of the compounds that was 
achieved by assessing the relationship between 
their structures and activities. Of course, 
there is no guarantee that bicyclic azetidines 
will ultimately yield a licensed medicine with 
the desired single-dose cure, prevention and 
transmission-blocking properties. 

BRD7929 displayed good oral bioavailability 
(the amount of drug that reaches the blood- 
stream after oral ingestion) and other prom- 
ising pharmacological properties, including 
a long half-life — approximately 32 hours in 
mice. Yet it remains possible that this com- 
pound might encounter setbacks during 
further testing, such as toxicological issues 
or problems in drug selectivity for the para- 
site enzyme over its human counterpart. The 
establishment by Kato et al. of a functional 
screen that uses Pf PheRS provides opportu- 
nities to identify alternative chemical scaffolds 
to bicyclic azetidines, if necessary. 

Given the constant concern of antimalarial 
drug resistance®, Kato and colleagues tested 
their compound for resistance development. 
They found that bicyclic azetidine treat- 
ment selects for resistance with a frequency 
of greater than 1 per 10° parasites, which 
compares favourably with other preclinical 
drug candidates””’. To place this in context, 
an infected, symptomatic individual can 
harbour up to 10” parasites®. Therefore, 
resistance might emerge in settings in which 
the disease is endemic, although its ability to 
become established and spread is tempered 
by many factors, including host immunity 
and parasite fitness. Resistance concerns can 
be mitigated by combining PheRS inhibitors 
with pharmacologically matched inhibitors 
that have a different mode of action. 

Future studies will also be needed to 
evaluate whether PheRS inhibitors can effec- 
tively eliminate another human malaria para- 
site, Plasmodium vivax, which has a dormant 
stage of liver infection. These dormant parasites 
can reinitiate growth and cause relapse months 
or even years after the primary infection. The 
need for a drug to target dormant P. vivax liver 
infections is particularly acute because prima- 
quine, the only licensed drug treatment for this 
form of the disease, can be highly toxic to people 
with certain types of deficiency for the enzyme 
glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenase — a com- 
mon genetic trait’. 

Single-dose malaria cures, combined with 


safe and effective prevention and transmis- 
sion-blocking measures, would be a tremen- 
dous boon to afflicted populations, whose 
socio-economic challenges are exacerbated 
by this debilitating disease. The world would 
be a healthier community of nations if this 
goal were to be achieved. The current study 
demonstrates the power of coordinating the 
multifaceted research activities required to 
achieve such a goal. = 
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Speedy electrons 
exposed in a flash 


Alink has been established between high-frequency light emissions and electron 
oscillations induced in an insulator by a laser. This is a key step in efforts to make 
electronic devices that work faster than is currently possible. SEE LETTER P.359 


MICHAEL CHINI 


he speed at which electronic devices can 

function is determined by the frequency 

at which alternating electric currents 
can be driven in the device. One approach that 
might surpass the present frequency limit is to 
drive currents using the nonlinear response of 
electrons to the oscillating electric field of light. 
On page 359, Garg et al.' report key advances 
in efforts to realize this goal: the use of intense 
laser pulses to induce currents controllably 
at frequencies more than 100 times higher 
than the present limit, and an approach that 
allows the associated electron oscillations to be 
measured. 

Optics and electronics have always been 
closely intertwined — light is, after all, an elec- 
tromagnetic wave. Our ability to measure and 
control light fields has advanced tremendously 
in recent decades, and laser-based telecommu- 
nication has been commonplace since the late 
1990s. By contrast, there are still gaps in our 
ability to control alternating electronic cur- 
rents, which remain limited to frequencies of 
about 100 gigahertz (1 GHz is 10° Hz). Finding 
a way to use the response of electrons to the 
electric-field oscillations of a strong light field 
(several hundred terahertz; 1 THz is 10’* Hz) 
to drive alternating electric currents at even 
higher frequencies has been an elusive goal. 

High-speed circuits rely on the fast conver- 
sion of a (typically semiconducting) mate- 
rial from an insulating to a conducting state. 
The conversion is associated with electrons 
jumping between energy bands in the mate- 
rial — that is, from the valence to the con- 
duction band. Once in the conduction band, 


electrons can be steered by light or by a voltage, 
resulting in an electric current. 

The timescale for the conversion is set by 
quantum mechanics: insulators and wide- 
band-gap semiconductors can undergo 
switching between energy bands at high speeds 
because of the large energy separation between 
the valence and conduction bands. It is per- 
haps unsurprising, then, that the excitation 
of charge carriers in a bulk insulator (such as 
the silica nanofilms used by Garg et al.) might 
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enable the generation of high-frequency cur- 
rents. In fact, evidence for switching speeds 
close to 1 PHz (10'° Hz) was previously 
reported by researchers from the same insti- 
tution*». The next challenge was to measure 
the oscillatory motion of the electrons, and 
thereby characterize the frequency of the 
resulting currents. 

Garg et al. addressed this challenge starting 
from the realization that accelerating electrons 
can emit light known as high-order harmon- 
ics*, which directly reflect the motion of the 
oscillating electrons. To link this motion to 
high-frequency currents, it is first necessary 
to prove that high-order harmonics are gener- 
ated only from electron motion within the con- 
duction band, and not from electrons falling 
from the conduction to the valence band. The 
authors did this by measuring the relative tim- 
ing of the different frequencies of light emitted 
from a silica nanofilm, using a device known 
as an attosecond streak camera. 

The researchers observed that the gener- 
ated light is emitted in a single burst lasting 
less than 500 attoseconds (1 as is 10°'*s), and 


Time 


Figure 1 | Differences between high-order harmonic emissions from solids. When solids are 
irradiated with intense light pulses, electrons jump between the material’s energy bands, from the valence 
band to the conduction band, and can go on to emit light known as high-order harmonics. a, If the 
electrons emit light by dropping back to the valence band, the time taken between the excitation and light 
emission is longer for high-frequency light than for low-frequency light. b, Alternatively, electrons can 
generate light while remaining in the conduction band. In this case, emissions of different frequencies 

are all produced at the same time. Garg et al.' report that the second case is true for high-order 
harmonics produced when a silica nanofilm is irradiated using an optical laser — a finding that opens up 
opportunities for measuring electrons oscillating at multi-petahertz frequencies (1 PHz is 10'° Hz). 
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50 Years Ago 


The question of how cells estimate 
their location within the body 

is closely related to that of why 

cells of a developing organism 
become differentiated ... We are 
now investigating the mechanism 
involved... using abdominal 
segments of the pupa Galleria 
mellonella. A previous investigation 
showed that the scale patterns 

in Galleria’ ... are oriented by 

a concentration gradient of an 
unknown diffusible substance’. The 
substance seems to be produced 

at one margin of the segment and 
destroyed at the other*... To move 
the concentration gradient to some 
other part of the segment, pieces of 
skin were rotated in the larvae by 
180°... The concentration gradient, 
the existence of which is confirmed 
by these results, obviously has two 
functions: (1) to orientate the scales 
by its direction, (2) to supply the 
cells... with necessary information 
about their distance from segment 
margins and to induce the 
corresponding cuticular structures. 
From Nature 22 October 1966 


100 Years Ago 


The Psychology of Relaxation. By 
Prof. G. T. Patrick... In the author’s 
view ... forms of human behaviour 
are, at bottom, illustrative ofa 
single principle. The activities 

and relations of civilised life imply 
the upbuilding and functioning 

of extremely complex mental 
mechanisms full of tensions, 
restraints, and inhibitions. To 
maintain these always in operation 
is an impossible task. From time 

to time, therefore, the complexes 
break up, and man falls back with 
relief into conduct expressive of 
simpler mental structures organised 
and consolidated in the far distant 
days of the race’s childhood: he 
plays, he laughs, he swears, he 
fights. 

From Nature 19 October 1916 


that there is almost no delay between emis- 
sions produced at different frequencies. These 
observations clearly agree with models in 
which electron motion occurs ina single band 
(Fig. 1). Electrons moving between bands 
would instead result in a ‘chirped’ emission, 
in which high-frequency light is emitted later 
than low-frequency light. 

The findings provide links between a study” 
that separately demonstrated laser-induced, 
high-speed switching of an insulator between 
conducting states, and an investigation’ that 
reported high-frequency light emission from 
laser-irradiated insulators. In other words, 
the new results show that the phenomena 
reported in those previous studies originate 
from the response of electrons in the conduc- 
tion band to laser pulses. The results also open 
the way to the use of high-order harmonics as 
a tool for electronic metrology. Furthermore, 
Garg et al. report that the observed response of 
electrons to the strong light field is extremely 
nonlinear: the emitted light extends into the 
extreme ultraviolet region of the spectrum, 
which is more than ten times the frequency 
of the driving light field, and corresponds 
to energies nearly three times that of the 
band gap of silica. This extends the range of 
frequencies at which electronic measure- 
ments can be made to well beyond the 
frequency of the laser light, into the multi- 
petahertz regime. 

Harnessing the potential of optically 
induced currents and multi-petahertz elec- 
tronic metrology will be challenging. The 
observed light emissions, and the currents 
from which they are produced, are extremely 
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sensitive to subtle variations in the driv- 
ing laser’s waveform, and it is not yet clear 
whether the observed link between high-order 
harmonic emission and single-band currents 
applies in materials other than silica. It also 
remains to be seen whether the laser-pulse 
parameters affect the mechanism of current 
production — although there is evidence sug- 
gesting that other mechanisms dominate when 
longer-wavelength lasers are used®. 

Realization of light-wave-driven devices 
such as attosecond transistors, which could 
both switch and drive currents at multi-peta- 
hertz frequencies, will require a better under- 
standing of the mechanisms that cause damage 
and heat accumulation in materials exposed 
to strong light fields, and of atomic-scale elec- 
tron motion in solids — in particular how 
the electronic band structure of a material is 
modified in strong light fields. Nevertheless, 
the first hurdles have been cleared: Garg and 
colleagues’ measurements show not only that 
multi-PHz currents can be reproducibly and 
controllably generated, but also that they can 
be measured in real time using attosecond 
optical techniques. = 
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The organelle 
replication connection 


Live-cell imaging reveals that a functional interaction occurs between 
two different organelles: contact between the endoplasmic reticulum and 
mitochondria is needed for mitochondrial DNA replication and division. 


ELENA ZIVIANI & LUCA SCORRANO 


r he most fundamental difference 
between prokaryotic and eukaryotic 
cells is the presence of membrane- 

bounded organelles in eukaryotic cells. Orga- 

nelles, such as mitochondria, chloroplasts and 
the endoplasmic reticulum, allow eukaryotic 
cells to form microenvironments in which 
biological processes can be spatially and 
temporally regulated’. The nuclear genome 
encodes most organellar proteins, although 
certain organelles, such as mitochondria 
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and chloroplasts, contain some of their own 
genetic information. Coordination between 
the organellar genome and the nuclear genome 
is therefore required to ensure correct DNA 
content, DNA replication and protein transla- 
tion. Writing in Science, Lewis et al.’ investigate 
whether mitochondrial DNA is replicated at 
random or at specific locations within the cell, 
using a live-cell microscope-imaging approach 
to monitor mitochondrial DNA replication in 
human cells. 

Organelles are enclosed by a lipid bilayer 
that forms their external boundary. The 


bilayer is impermeable to most molecules — 
a prerequisite for the creation of function- 
ally specialized spaces. The fundamental 
question of how organelles communicate 
with their external surroundings is still 
under investigation. The lipid bilayer of each 
organelle contains transport proteins that 
can allow the import and export of specific 
proteins and metabolites. However, cellular 
communication does not consist solely of 
soluble signals — cells can also sense their 
microenvironments through physical and 
mechanical cues’. This type of sensing might 
also apply to intracellular organelles, in which 
case the shape of juxtaposed organellar com- 
partments could potentially affect organelle 
communication and fundamental biological 
processes within the cell. 

Lewis and colleagues now provide insight 
into the relationship between organellar 
structure, the process of mitochondrial 
DNA synthesis and the transmission of 
the replicated mitochondrial DNA to 
daughter mitochondria. Sites where mito- 
chondria are associated with the endo- 
plasmic reticulum (ER) have previously 
been identified* in yeast and mammalian 
cells as locations associated with mito- 
chondrial division. Lewis et al. investi- 
gated mitochondrial DNA replication in 
living human cells using fluorescence 
microscopy techniques that enabled them 
to monitor the location of organelles and 
key intracellular components, including the 
mitochondrial DNA polymerase protein 
and a mitochondrial division enzyme. They 
found a link between the location of replicat- 
ing nucleoids (the discrete units of mitochon- 
drial DNA within the mitochondria) and the 
sites of contact between mitochondria and 
the tubular ER (Fig. 1a). 

The authors reasoned that for nucleoids to 
be distributed equally into daughter mitochon- 
dria, nucleoid replication would have to occur 
at or close to the site of mitochondrial division. 
They reported that replication occurred close 
to the point of contact between the mitochon- 
drion and the ER — an association that was 
originally described in yeast’. 

Lewis and colleagues’ study provides a leap 
forward in our understanding by also show- 
ing that ER structure impinges on the regu- 
lation of mitochondrial DNA homeostasis. 
The authors manipulated the levels of certain 
ER proteins to shift the ER structure from a 
tubular form to a sheet-like form, and they 
observed by microscopy that the number of 
nucleoids undergoing DNA replication was 
reduced, although there were no changes in the 
total mitochondrial DNA content (Fig. 1b). In 
our opinion, this work indicates for the first 
time that the shape of one organelle has a role 
in determining a key function of a different 
juxtaposed organelle. Yet, from this study it 
remains unclear whether the observed effects 
are directly mediated by a protein complex that 
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Figure 1 | The cellular location of mitochondrial DNA replication. Using microscopy in living human 
cells, Lewis et al.” monitored replication of the DNA structures called nucleoids in mitochondria. a, The 
authors observed that sites of DNA replication, identified from co-localization of nucleoids with either 
mitochondrial DNA polymerase protein or a mitochondrial division enzyme, were located in regions of 
the mitochondrion in close association with endoplasmic reticulum (ER) tubule structures. b, When the 
authors manipulated the ER so that it was mainly in a sheet-like form rather than in a tubular form, they 
observed a decrease in nucleoid replication. 


connects the ER to the replicating mitochon- 
drial DNA, or whether the effects are mediated 
indirectly by some unidentified messengers. 

The notion that organelle shape can influ- 
ence function is widespread in biology and 
is generally appreciated for mitochondria’. 
However, there has been no previous hint 
that mitochondrial DNA maintenance and 
transmission, those key processes for mito- 
chondrial function and cell survival, could 
be influenced by physical inputs at the inter- 
action interface between mitochondria and 
the ER. As well as having relevance for mito- 
chondrial diseases, perhaps more impor- 
tantly, this work raises questions about the 
role of physical interactions in cross-talk 
between organelles. 

Several questions remain open. For example, 
it is unclear how shape controls function, 
and how physical forces might be translated 
into biological responses. One possibility 
is that structural changes in the ER might 
promote remodelling of the cell’s protein- 
filament network, called the cytoskeleton, 
which might in turn result in the recruit- 
ment of specific cellular components such 
as lipids or proteins to form specialized 
microdomains on the organelle’s surface. 
Another possibility is that, depending on 
the sheet-like or tubular structure of the ER, 
the external forces and physical constraints 
generated might be sensed locally at the 
mitochondrion’s outer surface to promote 
activation of a genetic program that affects 
mitochondrial DNA replication. Analyses of 
genes that are differentially expressed in asso- 
ciation with changes in ER shape might pave 


the way for studies to determine the mecha- 
nisms underlying the relationship between 
the ER contact and mitochondrial DNA 
replication. 

It is unclear whether tethering molecules 
might be involved in this process and, if so, 
which molecules are responsible. Tethers 
between the ER and mitochondria exist in 
yeast® and mammalian’ cells. Proving that 
mitochondrial DNA replication occurs at 
sites of organelle tethering would require 
genetic experiments to delete these tethering 
structures. 

Lewis et al. have extended our understand- 
ing of the role of organelle cross-talk to include 
the control of mitochondrial DNA replication 
by the ER. Their work opens new avenues of 
research to explore how one organelle can have 
a profound influence on a neighbouring one. m 
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Accurate de novo design of hyperstable 


constrained peptides 


Gaurav Bhardwaj!?*, Vikram Khipple Mulligan!*, Christopher D. Bahl!*, Jason M. Gilmore!, Peta J. Harvey’, 
Olivier Cheneval’, Garry W. Buchko*, Surya V. S. R. K. Pulavarti>, Quentin Kaas’, Alexander Eletsky®, Po-Ssu Huang!”, 
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Naturally occurring, pharmacologically active peptides constrained with covalent crosslinks generally have shapes 
that have evolved to fit precisely into binding pockets on their targets. Such peptides can have excellent pharmaceutical 
properties, combining the stability and tissue penetration of small-molecule drugs with the specificity of much larger 
protein therapeutics. The ability to design constrained peptides with precisely specified tertiary structures would enable 
the design of shape-complementary inhibitors of arbitrary targets. Here we describe the development of computational 
methods for accurate de novo design of conformationally restricted peptides, and the use of these methods to design 
18-47 residue, disulfide-crosslinked peptides, a subset of which are heterochiral and/or N-C backbone-cyclized. Both 
genetically encodable and non-canonical peptides are exceptionally stable to thermal and chemical denaturation, and 
12 experimentally determined X-ray and NMR structures are nearly identical to the computational design models. The 
computational design methods and stable scaffolds presented here provide the basis for development of a new generation 


of peptide-based drugs. 


The vast majority of drugs currently approved for use in humans are 
either proteins or small molecules. Lying between the two in size, and 
integrating the advantages of both'”, constrained peptides are an under- 
explored frontier for drug discovery. Naturally occurring constrained 
peptides, such as conotoxins, chlorotoxin, knottins and cyclotides, play 
critical roles in signalling, virulence and immunity, and are among the 
most potent pharmacologically active compounds known’. These 
peptides are constrained by disulfide bonds or backbone cyclization 
to favour binding-competent conformations that precisely comple- 
ment their targets. Inspired by the potency of these compounds, there 
have been considerable efforts to generate new bioactive molecules 
by re-engineering existing constrained peptides using loop grafting, 
sequence randomization and selection*. Although powerful, these 
approaches are hindered by the limited variety of naturally occurring 
constrained peptide structures and the inability to achieve global shape 
complementarity with targets. There is need for a method of creating 
constrained peptides with new structures and functions that provides 
precise control over the size and shape of the designed molecules. A 
method with sufficient generality to incorporate non-canonical back- 
bones and unnatural amino acids would enable access to broad regions 
of peptide structure and function space not explored by evolution. 
Although there have been recent advances in protein design 
methodology*®, the computational design of covalently constrained 
peptides with new structures and non-canonical backbones presents 
new challenges. First, both backbone generation and design validation 
by structure prediction require new backbone sampling methods that 
can handle cyclic and mixed-chirality backbones. Second, methods are 


needed for incorporation of multiple covalent geometric constraints 
without introduction of conformational strain. Third, energy 
evaluations must correctly model amino acid chirality. 

Here we describe the development of new computational methods 
that meet these challenges, opening this frontier to computational 
design. We demonstrate the power of the methods by designing a 
structurally diverse array of 18-47 residue peptides spanning two broad 
categories: (i) genetically encodable disulfide-rich peptides, and (ii) 
heterochiral peptides with non-canonical sequences. Genetic encoda- 
bility has the advantage of being compatible with high-throughput 
selection methods, such as phage, ribosome and yeast display, while 
incorporation of non-canonical components allows access to new types 
of structures, and can confer enhanced pharmacokinetic properties. To 
explore the folds accessible to genetically encoded constrained peptides 
under 50 amino acids, we selected nine topologies: HH, HHH, EHE, 
EEH, HEEE, EHEE, EEHE, EEEH and EEEEEE (Fig. 1; we define a 
‘topology’ as the sequence of secondary structure elements in the folded 
peptide, where H denotes c-helix and E denotes (}-strand). To explore 
the expanded design space accessible with inclusion of non-canonical 
amino acids and backbone cyclization, we sought to cover topologies 
containing two to three canonical secondary structure elements: HH, 
HHH, EEH, EHE, HEE and EE, along with H; Hk, a cyclic topology 
with left- and right-handed helices. 

All of the design calculations described in this Article were carried out 
with the Rosetta software suite!” and followed the same basic approach. 
Large numbers of peptide backbones were stochastically generated as 
described in the following sections, combinatorial sequence design 
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Figure 1 | Designed peptide topologies. The designed secondary 
structure architectures for each of the three classes of constrained peptides 
(genetically encodable disulfide-rich, heterochiral disulfide-crosslinked, 
and N-C cyclic) span most of the topologies that can be formed with 

four or fewer secondary structure elements. Arrows, 3-strands; orange 
cylinders, right-handed a-helices; green cylinder, left-handed a-helix; 
red, loop segments containing D-amino acid residues. 


calculations were carried out to identify sequences (including disulfide 
crosslinks) stabilizing each backbone conformation, and the designed 
sequence-structure pairs were assessed by determining the energy gap 
between the designed structure and alternative structures found in 
large-scale structure prediction calculations for the designed sequence. 
A subset of the designs in deep energy minima were then produced 
in the laboratory, and their stabilities and structures were determined 
experimentally. 


Genetically encodable disulfide-constrained peptides 

To design disulfide-stabilized genetically encodable peptides, we 
created a ‘blueprint’ specifying the lengths of each secondary structure 
element and connecting loop for each topology. Ensembles of back- 
bone conformations were generated for each blueprint by Monte Carlo- 
based assembly of short protein fragments’, or, in the case of HH and 
HHH topologies, by varying the parameters in backbone generating 
equations'’. The backbones were scanned for sites capable of hosting 
disulfide bonds with near-ideal geometry, and one to three disulfide 
bonds were incorporated. Low-energy amino acid sequences were 
designed for each disulfide-crosslinked backbone using iterative rounds 
of Monte Carlo-based combinatorial sequence optimization while 
allowing the backbone and disulfide linkages to relax in the Rosetta 
all-atom force field (see Methods). Except for the EHEE topology, we 
performed no manual amino acid sequence optimization. Rosetta 
ab initio structure prediction calculations were carried out for each 
designed sequence, and synthetic genes were obtained for a diverse 
set of 130 designs for which the target structure was in a deep global 
free-energy minimum (Fig. 2a, b). 

Disulfide bonds in peptides are unlikely to form in the reducing 
environment of the cytoplasm, so designs were secreted from 
Escherichia coli or cultured mammalian cells!” (see Methods). Twenty- 
nine designs exhibited a redox-sensitive gel-shift, redox-sensitive 
high-performance liquid chromatography (HPLC) migration, and/ 
or a circular dichroism (CD) spectrum consistent with the designed 
topology (see Supplementary Document 3). All 29 contain at least one 
non-alanine hydrophobic residue on each secondary structure element 
contributing van der Waals interactions in the core, which are probably 
important for proper peptide folding. We chose one representative 
design from each topology for further biochemical characterization. 
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Figure 2 | Computational design and biophysical characterization of 
genetically encodable disulfide-rich peptides. Genetically encodable 
peptides are given the prefix ‘g’ and a number to differentiate designs 
that share a common topology (peptide name at far left). a, Cartoon 
renderings of each design shown with rainbow colouring from the 

N terminus (blue) to the C terminus (red); disulfide bonds are shown as 
sticks. b, The energy landscape of each designed sequence was assessed 
by Rosetta structure prediction calculations starting from an extended 
chain (blue dots) or from the design model (orange dots); lower energy 
structures were sometimes sampled in the former because disulfide 
constraints were only present in the latter (r.e.u., Rosetta energy units; 
r.m.s.d., root mean square deviation from the designed topology). ¢, CD 
spectra at 20°C (black lines), after heating to 95°C (red lines), and upon 
cooling back to 20°C (blue lines). Spectra collected with 2.5mM TCEP 
are shown in green (MRE, mean residue ellipticity). d, CD spectra as a 
function of GdnHCl concentration (see key). 
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Since eight of the nine topologies contained four or more cysteine 
residues, we used multiple-stage mass spectrometry to investigate 
the disulfide connectivity. In all cases the data were consistent with 
the designed connectivity (see Supplementary Document 4). 

The stability of the designs to thermal and chemical denaturation was 
assessed by CD spectroscopy. Samples were heated to 95°C (Fig. 2c), 
or incubated with increasing concentrations of guanidinium hydro- 
chloride (GdnHCl) (Fig. 2d). The contribution of disulfide bonds to 
protein folding was assessed by incubating samples with a ~100-fold 
molar excess of the reductant tris(2-carboxyethyl)phosphine (TCEP). 
Designs gHEEE_02, gEEEH_04 and gEEEEEE_02 are resistant to 
both thermal and chemical denaturation, while design gHH_44 is 
resistant to thermal denaturation. gHEEE_02 contains three disulfide 
bonds, with each secondary structure element participating in at least 
one disulfide bond, and no two secondary structure elements sharing 
more than one disulfide bond. gEEEH_04 has two of three disulfide 
bonds linking the N-terminal 8-strand to the C-terminal c«-helix. 
gEEEEEE_02 consists of two antiparallel 6-sheets packing against one 
another in a sandwich-like arrangement, with each 3-sheet stabilized by 
a disulfide bond linking one terminus to its adjacent }-strand. gHH_44 
consists of two a-helices with a single disulfide bond connecting the 
termini. 

We crystallized design gEHEE_06 and determined the structure to a 
resolution of 2.09 A (Fig. 3, Supplementary Table 2-2). The crystals had 
three-fold non-crystallographic symmetry, and each protomer aligns 
to the design model with a mean all-atom root mean square deviation 
(r.m.s.d.) of 1.12 A. All three of the designed disulfide bonds were 
well-defined by electron density (Extended Data Fig. 1), and rotamers 
of core residues exhibited excellent agreement with the design model. 
The protein was thermostable and completely resistant to chemical 
denaturation (Fig. 2c, d). While gEHEE_06 shares the short-chain 
scorpion toxin topology, the length of secondary structure elements 
and loops, and the position of the disulfide bonds, are entirely divergent 
from known natural peptides. 

As crystallization efforts for other designs were unsuccessful (with 
phase-separation rather than protein precipitation observed), we 
expressed isotope-labelled peptides in E. coli, and determined structures 
by nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) spectroscopy!*4 (see Methods). 
Upfield chemical shifts of the cysteine 8-carbons'® (deposited in the 
Biological Magnetic Resonance Data Bank) confirmed the formation 
of the designed disulfide bonds. Design gEEHE_02, with one disulfide 
bond connecting the termini within the 3-sheet and two between the 
a-helix and 6-sheet, aligns to the NMR ensemble with a mean all- 
atom r.m.s.d. of 1.44 A. This design was impervious to both thermal 
and chemical denaturation (monitored by CD spectroscopy), and 
remained partially folded in the presence of TCEP. The final three 
designs are each composed of three secondary structure elements, 
with termini located at opposite ends of the molecule and two disulfide 
bonds connecting each terminus to the middle structural element or 
adjacent loop. gEEH_04 was less resistant than the others to thermal 
denaturation, but its NMR structure is nearly identical to the design 
model (mean all-atom r.m.s.d., 1.29 A). gEHE_06, which contains a sol- 
vent-exposed two-strand parallel 3-sheet (rare in natural protein struc- 
tures!°), aligns to the NMR ensemble with an all-atom mean r.m.s.d. of 
1.95 A; it was thermally and chemically stable based on CD measure- 
ments, and remained folded in the presence of TCEP. gHHH_06 par- 
tially unfolds upon heating to 95°C but returns to the folded state upon 
cooling; the design model aligns to the NMR ensemble with a mean 
all-atom r.m.s.d. of 1.74A. Taken together, the X-ray crystallographic 
and NMR structures demonstrate that our computational approach 
enables accurate design of protein main-chain conformation, disulfide 
bonds and core residue rotamers. 


Synthetic heterochiral disulfide-constrained peptides 
We next sought to design shorter disulfide-constrained peptides incor- 
porating both L- and p-amino acids. We generalized the Rosetta energy 
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Figure 3 | X-ray crystal structures and NMR solution structures of 
designed peptides are very close to design models. Structures for 
gEHE_06, gEEH_04, gEEHE_02 and gHHH_06 were determined by 

NMR spectroscopy, and the structure of gEHEE_06 was determined by 
X-ray crystallography. a, C, traces of NMR ensembles, or superimposed 
members of the asymmetric unit, (grey), are aligned against the design 
model (rainbow). Disulfide bonds are shown with sidechain atoms 
rendered as sticks with sulfur atoms coloured yellow. b, Cartoon 
representation of the lowest energy conformer of each NMR ensemble 

or crystallographic asymmetric unit (grey) is shown aligned to the design 
model (rainbow). Two views of each structure are shown, rotated about the 
vertical axis by the indicated amount. Sidechain atoms of hydrophobic core 
residues are rendered as sticks. 


function to support D-amino acids by inverting the torsional potentials 
used for the equivalent L-amino acids (see Methods and Supplementary 
Information), and sequence design algorithms were extended to enable 
mixed-chirality design. Since chemical synthesis is labour-intensive, 
we prioritized the development of automated computational screening 
techniques, supplementing Rosetta ab initio screening with molecular 
dynamics (MD) evaluation. 

Large numbers of disulfide-constrained backbones for topologies 
HEE, EHE and EEH were generated by fragment assembly as described 
above for genetically encodable peptides. Sequences were designed 
(favouring D-amino acids at positions with positive mainchain @ 
dihedral angle values), and the resultant low-energy designs were 
evaluated using MD and ab initio structure prediction (Extended 
Data Fig. 2). For each topology, we selected a single, low-energy design 
(Extended Data Fig. 3) which underwent only small (<1.0 Arm.s.d.) 
fluctuations in the MD simulations (Extended Data Fig. 4) and had 
a large energy gap in the structure prediction calculations. Selected 
peptides were chemically synthesized, and structurally characterized 
by NMR. In all three cases, the NMR spectra had well-dispersed, sharp 
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Figure 4 | Design and characterization of heterochiral disulfide- 
constrained peptides. The prefix ‘NC’ denotes non-canonical sequence 
or backbone architecture, and a numerical suffix differentiates designs 
sharing a common topology. a, Cartoon representations of design models 
with the N terminus in blue and C terminus in red. b, Folding energy 
landscapes from Rosetta ab initio structure prediction calculations. Blue 
dots indicate lowest-energy structures identified in independent Monte 
Carlo trajectories. Orange dots are from trajectories starting with the 
design model. (1.e.u., Rosetta energy units; r.m.s.d., root mean square 
deviation from the designed topology). c, Five representative trajectories 
from a total of 50 independent MD simulations starting from the design 


peaks and secondary a proton ('H,) chemical shifts consistent with 
the secondary structure of the design model (Supplementary Fig. 2-5). 

High-resolution NMR solution structures were determined for each 
of the designs (Supplementary Table 2-3). NC_HEE_D1 is a 27-residue 
peptide with a p-proline, L-proline turn at the 8-6 junction; in this 
case, Rosetta re-identified a motif known previously to stabilize type 
Il’ turns!”!8, The NMR structure closely matches the design model: 
the r.m.s.d. over all mainchain « carbon atoms (C, r.m.s.d) is 0.99A 
between the designed structure and the lowest-energy NMR model 
(Fig. 4, top row). NC_EHE_D1 is a 26-residue peptide crosslinked 
using two disulfide bonds with a p-arginine residue in the B-a loop 
and a D-asparagine residue as the C-terminal capping residue for 
the a-helix. The design model has a 1.9 A C, r.m.s.d. to the lowest- 
energy NMR ensemble member, and a 0.68 AC, rm.s.d. to the closest 
member of the ensemble (Fig. 4, middle row; the last two residues at the 
C-terminal vary considerably in the ensemble). NMR characterization 
of the NC_EEH_D1 design showed an unwound C-terminal a-helix 
adopting an extended conformation, differing from the design model 
(Extended Data Fig. 5). We hypothesized that substantial strain was 
introduced by the angle between the helix and the preceding strand, 
and by the disulfide bonds at both ends of the helix. A second design 
for the same topology, NC_EEH_D2, has a type I’ turn at the 8-6 
connection and a different disulfide pattern. The NMR ensemble for 
NC_EEH_D2 is very close to the design model (0.86A Cy, r.m.s.d. to 
the lowest-energy NMR model; Fig. 4, bottom row). 

We explored the stability of the designed peptides using CD 
spectroscopy to monitor thermal and chemical denaturation. All three 
peptides are very thermostable; there is no loss in secondary structure for 
NC_HEE_D1 and NC_EEH_D2 at 95°C, and only a small decrease for 
NC_EHE_D1 (Fig. 4f). Remarkably, NC_LHEE_D1 does not denature in 
6 M GdnHCl (Fig. 4g, top row). Treatment with TCEP causes unfolding 
of all three designs, highlighting the importance of disulfide bonds. 

All of the designs described in this Article were created de novo 
without sequence information from natural proteins. Searches for 
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similar sequences in the PDB and NCBI NR database using PSI-BLAST 
found significant alignments (e-value <0.01) only for NC_EHE_D1 
and gHH_44 (Supplementary Table S1-2 and S1-3). The NC_EHE_D1 
sequence has weak similarity (e-value of 2 x 10~*) to the zinc-finger 
domain of lysine-specific demethylase (PDB ID: 2MA5), but the 
aligned regions adopt different structures (Extended Data Fig. 6). The 
gHH_44 sequence has weak similarity (e-value of 0.001) to a single 
long helix in a leucine zipper (PDB ID: 4R4L), very different from the 
helical hairpin topology of the design. 


Synthetic backbone-cyclized peptides 

Next, we explored the design of peptides with cyclized backbones, 
which can increase stability and protect against exopeptidases’’. To 
generate such backbones without dependence on fragments of known 
structures, we implemented a generalized kinematic loop closure?”?! 
method (named ‘GenKIC’) to sample arbitrary covalently linked 
atom chains capable of connecting the termini. Each GenKIC chain- 
closure attempt involves perturbing multiple chain degrees of freedom, 
then analytically solving kinematic equations to enforce loop closure 
with ideal peptide bond geometry in the case of N-C cyclic peptides 
(see Methods, Supplementary Information, and Extended Data Fig. 7). 
Sequence design, backbone relaxation, and in silico structure validation 
using MD simulation and Rosetta ab initio structure prediction were 
carried out with terminal bond geometry constraints (Extended Data 
Fig. 2). 

We synthesized cyclic peptides for three topologies (CEE, CHH and 
cHHH) and determined their structures by NMR spectroscopy. The 
18-residue NC_cEE_D1 design has the cyclic anti-parallel 3-sheet fold 
of natural 0-defensins, but with one disulfide bond (rather than three), 
and different turn types containing heterochiral sequences”. The 
lowest-energy NMR model has a C, r.m.s.d. of 1.26 A to the designed 
structure. The variability in the curvature of the sheets across the NUR 
ensemble is similar to the variability observed in the structure pre- 
diction calculations (Fig. 5, top row). The 26-residue NC_cCHH_D1 
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Figure 5 | Design and characterization of N-C backbone cyclic peptides. Peptide names at far left; columns a~g as in Fig. 4. A lower-case ‘c’ in the 


peptide name indicates N-C cyclic backbone. 


design, which has one disulfide bond linking the two a-helices, has 
a 1.03 A C, r.m.s.d. from the lowest-energy NMR structure (Fig. 5, 
second row). The 22-residue NC_cHHH_D1 design has three short 
regions of «helical structure and a single disulfide bond. The NUR 
structure of the design was again very close to the design model 
(Fig. 5, third row), with a C, r.m.s.d. of 1.06 A to the lowest-energy 
NMR structure. 

All three cyclic topologies were found to be extremely stable in 
thermal denaturation experiments, retaining CD signal when heated to 
95°C (Fig. 5f). The CD spectra of NC_CHH_D1 and NC_cEE_D1 were 
nearly identical in 0 and 6 M GdnHCL, indicating that these peptides 
do not chemically denature (Fig. 5g; NC_cHHH_D1 showed some loss 
of secondary structure in 6 M GdnHC)). After treatment with TCEP, 
both NC_cHH_D1 and NC_cHHH_D1 lost secondary structure, but 
the CD spectrum of NC_cEE_D1 was not changed by reduction of the 
central disulfide bond (Fig. 5g, top row). Overall, the cyclic designs are 
exceptionally stable given their very small sizes. 


Beyond natural secondary and tertiary structure 

As a final test of the generality of the new design methodology, we 
designed a heterochiral, backbone-cyclized, two-helix topology with 
one non-canonical left-handed a-helix and one canonical right-handed 
a-helix (H_ Hr) assembling into a tertiary structure not observed in 
natural proteins. As before, we validated designs by MD; however, for 
validation by ab initio structure prediction it was necessary to develop 
anew, GenKIC-based structure prediction protocol (see Extended Data 
Fig. 8, Methods, and Supplementary Information) since the standard 
Rosetta ab initio structure prediction method utilizes fragments of 
native proteins, which typically do not contain left-handed helices. 
Our selected design for this topology, NC_H,Hr_D1, is a 26-residue 
peptide with one p-cysteine, L-cysteine disulfide bond connecting the 
right-handed and left-handed a-helices. There is an excellent match 
between the NMR structure ensemble and design model (C, r.m.s.d., 
0.79 A) (Fig. 6). As expected for the nearly achiral topology, the CD 
signal is very small (as observed for a previously studied two-chain, 
four-helix mixed D/L system”), and no change was observable on 
heating to 95°C. The secondary 'H, chemical shifts also show 
nearly no change on heating to 75°C (Fig. 6g, Supplementary 
Fig. 2-6), indicating that the peptide is thermostable. Successful design 
of this topology demonstrates that our computational methods are 
sufficiently versatile and robust to design in a conformational space 
not explored by nature. 


Conclusions 

The key advances in computational design presented here—notably 
the methods for designing constrained peptide backbones spanning a 
broad range of topologies and incorporating natural and non-natural 
building-blocks—enable high-accuracy design of new peptides with 
exceptional thermostability and resistance to chemical denaturation. 
All 12 experimentally determined structures are in close agreement 
with the design models, including one with helices of different 
chirality. Unlike the natural constrained peptide families, designed 
peptides are not limited to particular shapes, sizes, nucleating motifs, or 
disulfide connectivities; indeed, the sequences of these de novo peptides 
are quite different from those of any known peptides. Here we have 
focused on extending sampling and scoring methods to permit design 
with p-amino acids and cyclic backbones, but the new tools are fully 
generalizable to peptides containing more exotic building-blocks, 
such as amino acids with non-canonical sidechains™ or non-canonical 
backbones”’. 

The hyperstable molecules presented in this study provide robust 
starting scaffolds for generating peptides that bind targets of interest 
using computational interface design” or experimental selection 
methods. Solvent-exposed hydrophobic residues can be introduced 
without impairing folding or solubility (Extended Data Figs 9 and 10, 
Supplementary Fig. 2-6), suggesting high mutational tolerance. Hence 
it should be possible to re-engineer the peptide surfaces, incorporating 
target-binding residues to construct binders, agonists or inhibitors. 
There has been considerable effort in both academia and industry 
to use small, naturally occurring proteins as alternatives to antibody 
scaffolds for library selection-based affinity reagent generation. Our 
genetically encoded designs offer considerable advantages as starting 
points for such approaches because of their high stability, small size and 
diverse shapes. Furthermore, having been designed exclusively to be 
robust and stable, they lack the often-destabilizing non-ideal structural 
features that arise in naturally occurring proteins from evolutionary 
selective pressure for a particular function. Similarly, the heterochiral 
designs described here provide starting points for split-pool and other 
selection strategies compatible with non-canonical amino acids. 

Going beyond the re-engineering of our hyperstable designs to bind 
targets of interest, the methods developed in this Article can be used 
to design new backbones to fit specifically into target binding pockets. 
Such ‘on-demand’ target-specific scaffold generation is likely to yield 
scaffolds with considerably greater shape-complementarity than that 
of scaffolds generated without knowledge of the target. More generally, 
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Figure 6 | Design and characterization of a peptide with non-canonical 
secondary and tertiary structure. a, NC_H;Hp_D1 design (cyan, 
L-amino acids; orange, D-amino acids). b, Folding energy landscape 
generated using a new structure prediction algorithm compatible with 
non-canonical secondary structures (see Methods and Supplementary 
Information). c, Five representative MD trajectories (from a total 

of 50) starting from the design model with different initial velocities. 

d, NMR-determined structure ensembles, coloured and oriented as in a. 
e, Superposition of designed structure (blue) with lowest-energy NMR 
structure (green). f, CD spectra between 195 nm and 260 nm recorded 


our computational methods open up previously inaccessible regions of 
shape space, and, in combination with computational interface design, 
should help unlock the pharmacological potential of peptide-based 
therapeutics. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Computational design. De novo design of constrained peptides can be divided into 
two main steps: backbone assembly and sequence design. Practically, our peptide 
design pipeline has been optimized to permit these two steps to be performed in 
immediate succession with a single set of inputs, with no need for export or manual 
curation of the generated backbones before the sequence design. (A third and final 
validation step is typically performed separately.) 

For backbone assembly, we used two different approaches: disulfide- 

constrained topologies were sampled using a fragment assembly method, whereas 
backbone-cyclized peptide topologies were sampled using a fragment-independent 
kinematic closure-driven approach. Example scripts and command lines for each 
step in the design workflow are available in Supplementary Information. 
Backbone design using fragment assembly. In the case of disulfide-crosslinked 
designs, the topology was defined using a ‘blueprint’ that specifies secondary 
structure and torsion bins for each amino acid residue, the latter defined using 
the ABEGO alphabet system”. The ABEGO nomenclature assigns a letter to each 
of five regions, or bins, in Ramachandran space. These bins correspond to the 
a-helical region (A), the B-sheet region (B), the region with positive mainchain 
¢ dihedral angle values typically accessed by glycine (G), and the remainder of 
the Ramachandran space (E). (The fifth bin, O, represents residues with cis- 
peptide bonds, and was not used here.) The blueprint is the input for a Rosetta 
Monte Carlo-based fragment assembly protocol””°”” that generates backbone 
conformations that match the blueprint architecture. Briefly, the fragment assembly 
protocol uses the defined blueprint to pick backbone fragments from a database 
of non-redundant high-resolution crystal structures. The insertion of fragments 
serves as the moves in a Monte Carlo search of backbone conformation space. 
For searches of the NC_EEH topology, loop types were limited to ABEGO bins 
EA and GG for the 88 connection, and BAB and GBB for the «3 connection. For 
sampling of the NC_EHE topology, 3a connections were limited to GBB, BAB and 
AB, and af connections were limited to GB, GBA and AGB. For sampling of the 
NC_HEE topology, «3 connections were limited to BAAB, GB, GBA and AGB, 
and 38 connections were limited to EA and GG. 
Backbone design using generalized kinematic closure. Although the 
fragment-based approaches described above are powerful, they are limited to 
conformations that are favoured by peptides composed primarily of L-amino acids. 
For N-C cyclic designs —NC_cHHH_D1, NC_cHH_D1, NC_cEE_D1 and NC_ 
cH, Hr_D1—we chose to focus on fragment-independent methods that are better 
suited for exploring conformations that are accessible to only mixed D/L peptides. 
We therefore turned to generalized kinematic closure (GenKIC). 

GenKIC-based sampling works by treating a peptide as a loop, or a series of 
loops to be ‘closed’ The torsion values of an initial, ‘anchor’ residue are randomly 
selected; this residue is then fixed, and the rest of the peptide is treated as a 
loop-closure problem. The particular covalent linkages serve as a set of geometric 
constraints for loop closure. The GenKIC algorithm performs a series of user- 
controlled perturbations to the torsion angles of the peptide chain, which inevitably 
disrupt the geometry of the closure points. GenKIC then mathematically solves for 
the value of six ‘pivot’ torsion angles that restore the geometry of the closure points 
and permit the loop to remain closed”?”!8, Because the algorithm can return up to 
sixteen solutions per closure attempt, filters are applied to eliminate solutions with 
pivot amino acid residues in energetically unfavourable regions of Ramachandran 
space or with other geometric problems, such as clashes with other residues. The 
‘best’ solution is then chosen on the basis of the Rosetta score function”. 

During the sampling steps, regions in the designed topology that were intended 
to form helices or sheets were initialized to ideal mainchain ¢ and w dihedral 
values, and were either kept fixed or perturbed by only small amounts (<20°). In 
loop regions, the perturbation was carried out by drawing torsion values randomly, 
biased by the Ramachandran preferences of the amino acid residue. Glycine or D/L 
alanine were used for backbone sampling before design. The allowed range of the 
torsion value either covered the entire Ramachandran space or, in cases in which 
known loop ABEGO patterns could connect secondary structure elements, the 
mainchain torsion values were limited to those ABEGO bins. For example, during 
the design of the cEE topology, connection types were limited to the GG and EA 
torsion bins for the two-residue loops. 

Disulfide positioning. To design disulfide bonds, we evaluated all of the residue 
pairs with Cz atoms separated by <5 A for geometry suitable to disulfide bond 
formation’, selected backbones that could harbour disulfide bonds with near- 
ideal geometry, and incorporated one to three disulfide bonds. To select an ideal 
disulfide configuration from the set of all sterically possible combinations of 
disulfide bonds for a given backbone, we ranked disulfide configurations according 
to their effect on the configurational entropy of the unfolded state. The reduction in 
the entropy of the unfolded state due to a set of multiple crosslinks was computed 
according to a random flight model using equation (6) in ref. 29, with the volume 


of tolerance, AV, equal to 29.65 A? and the link length, b, equal to 3.8 A. This 
method has been implemented in the Rosetta software suite as DisulfidizeMover 
and DisulfideEntropyFilter, both of which are accessible to the RosettaScripts 
scripting language. 

Modifications to Rosetta to permit design of cyclic backbones and mixed 
D/L peptides. p-amino acid residues allow access to regions of conformational 
space that are normally accessed by only glycine. When placed correctly, they 
can provide greater rigidity than glycine, stabilizing glycine-dependent structural 
motifs and, thereby, the overall fold*°. Because the Rosetta software suite has pri- 
marily been used for designing proteins consisting of the 19 canonical L-amino 
acids and glycine, a number of modifications were necessary to permit robust 
design of peptides containing mixtures of p- and L-amino acids. First, Rosetta’s 
default scoring function (talaris2013 at the time of the work described here) was 
updated to permit p-amino acids to be scored with mirror symmetry relative 
their L-counterparts. Terms in the score function that are based on mainchain 
or sidechain torsion values were modified to invert p-amino acid torsion values 
before applying the equivalent L-amino acid potentials. The score-function terms 
that are based on interatomic distances required minimal changes. To permit 
energy minimization, score-function derivatives were also modified to invert 
torsion derivative values for p-amino acids. Rosetta’s rotameric search algorithm, 
the packer, was modified to use L-amino acid rotamers with sidechain y torsion 
values inverted for p-amino acid rotamer packing, and to update H, and Cx, 
positions appropriately when inverting residue chirality. Finally, we added an 
option to symmetrize the energy tables for the mainchain torsion preferences of 
glycine, which are asymmetric by default because they are based on statistics taken 
from the Protein Data Bank (PDB). (Glycine, in the context of L-amino acids only, 
occurs disproportionately in the positive-¢ region of Ramachandran space, but 
should have no asymmetric preferences in a mixed pD/L context.) Details of these 
modifications are described in Supplementary Information. 

Because Rosetta has traditionally been used to build linear polymers, a number 
of core Rosetta libraries had to be modified to permit N-C cyclic geometry to 
be sampled and scored properly. The assumption that residue i is connected to 
residues i + 1 and i — 1, which is invalid for cyclic peptides, has been removed 
and replaced with proper look-ups of connected residue indices. Cyclic geometry 
support was tested by confirming that the circular permutations of cyclic peptide 
models score identically. 

As of 11 March 2016, the default Rosetta score function has been changed 
to talaris2014, which re-weights a number of score terms and introduces one 
new term*!. The talaris2014 score function has also been made fully compatible 
with p-amino acids and cyclic geometry. A newer, experimental score function, 
currently called beta_nov15, has also been made fully compatible with p-amino 
acids and cyclic geometry. 

Sequence design and filtering. Backbone assembly using fragment assembly or 
GenKIC was followed by a sequence design step. Sequence design was performed 
using the FastDesign protocol (see Supplementary Information). This involves 
four rounds of alternating sidechain rotamer optimization (during which 
sidechain identities were permitted to change) and gradient-descent-based energy 
minimization. The best-scoring structure was taken from a minimum of three 
repeats of FastDesign (twelve rounds of rotamer optimization and minimization). 
Each amino acid position was sorted into a layer (‘core ‘boundary’ or ‘surface’) on 
the basis of burial, and the layer dictated the possible amino acid types allowed at 
that position; for example, hydrophobic amino acid residues were only permitted 
at core positions. To favour more proline residues during sequence design, the 
reference weight for proline in the Rosetta score function was reduced by 0.5 units. 
Backbones were allowed to move during the relaxation steps. For each topology, 
about 80,000 structures were generated, and filtered on the basis of the overall 
energy per residue, score terms related to backbone quality and score terms related 
to the disulfide geometry. In a few cases for non-canonical peptides, a conservative 
mutation was manually introduced into a surface-exposed repeat sequence (for 
example, an arginine to break a poly-lysine sequence) to facilitate unambiguous 
NMR assignment. 

Rosetta-based computational validation. Typically, the number of designs that 
can be created in silico exceeds the number that can be produced and examined 
experimentally. We therefore used Rosetta to prune the list of designs, by one 
of two methods. For designs consisting of canonical amino acids, Rosetta’s 
fragment-based ab initio algorithm* was used to predict the structure of a design 
given its amino acid sequence, and to determine whether the target structure was 
a unique minimum in the conformational energy landscape. Disulfide bonds were 
not allowed to form during these simulations; the designed disulfide bonds are 
intended to stabilize an already unique global energy minimum, rather than to 
create a global minimum that would not otherwise exist. Designs that incorporate 
short stretches of p-amino acids were also validated using Rosetta’s fragment-based 
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ab initio algorithm; the amino acid sequences of designs, with all p-amino acids 
mutated to glycine, were provided as input, and we allowed Rosetta to generate 
about 30,000 predicted structures as output. Unlike the standard ab initio protocol, 
we did not use secondary structure predictions in fragment picking. Additionally, 
the length of small and large fragments was set to 4 and 6 amino acid residues, 
respectively, instead of the default 3 and 9; we found that this produced better 
sampling for peptides. After conformational sampling, the p-amino acid positions 
were changed to their original identities and rescored. A small modification to the 
ab initio algorithm permitted it to build a terminal peptide bond for the N-C cyclic 
designs during the full-atom refinement stages of the structure prediction. Designs 
that showed no sampling near the design conformation or for which the design 
conformation was not the unique, lowest-energy conformation were discarded. 
Because fragment-based methods are poorly suited to the prediction of 
structures with large amounts of p-amino acid content, such as NC_cH;Hr_D1, 
we developed a new, fragment-free algorithm to validate these topologies. This 
algorithm, which we call simple_cycpep_predict, uses the same GenKIC-based 
sampling approach used to build backbones for design, with additional steps 
of filtering solutions on the basis of disulfide geometry, optimizing sidechain 
rotamers and gradient-descent energy minimization. Because the search space 
is vast, even with the constraints imposed by the N-C cyclic geometry and the 
disulfide bond(s), we further biased the search by setting mainchain torsion values 
for residues in the middle of the helices to helical values (a Gaussian distribution 
centred on = —61°, y= —41° for the ap helix and on 6=+61°, w= +441° for 
the ay, helix); this is analogous to the biased sampling obtained by fragment-based 
methods, in which sequences with high helix propensity are sampled primarily 
with helical fragments. As with ab initio validation, designs showing poor sampling 
near the design conformation or poor energy landscapes were discarded. 
Molecular-dynamics-based computational validation. We carried out further 
molecular-dynamics-based validation of the designs for which the ab initio or 
simple_cycpep_predict algorithms predicted high-quality energy landscapes. 
Similarly to strategies described previously***4, we used multiple short and 
independent trajectories, starting with different initial velocities to analyse the 
conformational flexibility and kinetic stability of the designed peptides. Molecular 
dynamics simulations were performed in explicit solvent conditions using the 
AMBER12 package and Amber ff12sb force field*®. A rectangular water box with 
a 10-A buffer of TIP3P water* in each direction from the peptide was used for 
simulations. Sodium and chloride counterions were added to neutralize the system. 
The solvated system was minimized in two steps: solvent was first minimized 
for 20,000 cycles while keeping restraints on the peptide, followed by minimi- 
zation of the whole system for another 20,000 cycles. At the start of simulations, 
the system was slowly heated from 0 K to 300 K under constant volume with 
positional restraints on the peptide of 10kcal mol~! A“! for 0.1 ns. For each selected 
peptide, 50 independent simulations starting with different initial velocities were 
performed. Each simulation started with the energy-minimized designed model, 
and was carried out for approximately 3.5 ns. Periodic boundary conditions were 
used with a constant temperature of 300 K using the Langevin thermostat*” and 
a pressure of 1 atm with isotropic molecule-based scaling. A cut-off of 10 A was 
used for the Lennard-Jones potential and the Particle Mesh Ewald method** to 
calculate long-range electrostatic interactions. The SHAKE algorithm® was applied 
to all bonds involving H atoms and an integration step of 2 fs was used for the 
simulations with amber12 PMEMD in the NPT ensemble. At the conclusion of 
the simulations, all the trajectories were analysed using the Amber12 package 
and VMD””. We looked for fluctuations in root-mean-square deviation (r.m.s.d.), 
and for the convergence (or lack thereof) to the designed structure among all the 
trajectories. The distribution of r.m.s.d. values at the end of all trajectories was also 
analysed, although the beginning two-thirds of each trajectory were discarded 
as a burn-in period. Molecular dynamics analyses for three designs of the same 
topology are shown in Extended Data Fig. 4. 
Prediction of mutational tolerance. Because the designed peptides presented 
here are intended to be used as starting points for designing binders to targets of 
therapeutic interest, we sought to examine the extent to which the designs can 
tolerate mutations (such as those that must be introduced to create a binding 
surface). Owing to the computational expense of the mutational analysis, we 
focused on the NC_cH;Hpg_D1 design, mutating each position in sequence to 
each of alanine, arginine, aspartate and phenylalanine, and carrying out a full 
structure prediction simulation for each. These mutations covered each class of 
mutation (elimination of the sidechain, introduction of a positive or negative 
charge, introduction of a bulky aromatic sidechain or introduction of a small 
aliphatic sidechain). Mutations preserved chirality; that is, only p-amino acid 
to p-amino acid or L-amino acid to L-amino acid mutations were considered. 
Simulation runs were carried out on the Argonne Leadership Computing Facility’s 
Blue Gene/Q supercomputer (‘Mira’) using a version of the Rosetta simple_cycpep_ 
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predict algorithm parallelized using the Message Passing Interface (MPI). The 127 
prediction runs (each for a different mutation) each required approximately 20,000 
CPU hours, and each produced about 25,000 sampled, closed conformations 
with good disulfide geometry. For each mutation considered, 50 trajectories were 
also carried out in which the mainchain was perturbed slightly and relaxed. The 
resulting collection of samples (from structure prediction and relaxation) was then 
used to calculate a goodness-of-energy-funnel metric, termed Prear: 


The value of Prear ranges from 0 (a poor funnel with low-energy alternative 
conformations or poor sampling close to the design conformation) to 1 (a funnel 
with a unique low-energy conformation very close to the design conformation). 
Nis the number of samples, and £; and r.m.s.d.; represent the Rosetta score and 
r.m.s.d. from the design structure of the ith sample, respectively. The parameter 
A controls how close a state must be to the design if it is to be considered native- 
like; this was set to 1 A. Similarly, the parameter kgT (where kg is the Boltzmann 
constant and T is absolute temperature) governs the extent to which the 
shallowness or depth of the folding funnel affects the score; this was assigned a 
value of 1 Rosetta energy unit. The Pyear metric provided a basis for comparison 
for the mutations considered. 

Code availability. All the methods described here were implemented in the 
Rosetta software suite (http://www.rosettacommons.org). Rosetta software is freely 
available to academic and non-commercial users. Commercial licenses for the suite 
are available via the University of Washington Technology Transfer Office. Design 
protocols were implemented using the RosettaScripts interface available within the 
Rosetta software suite. Input files and command-line arguments for each step in 
our peptide design pipeline are available in Supplementary Information. 

Protein purification of genetically encodable disulfide-rich peptides. Genes 
of designed disulfide-rich peptides were cloned into the vector pCDB180 
(which we have made available via Addgene) using Gibson Assembly*’. Protein 
expression from E. coli was carried out using a large N-terminal fusion domain 
consisting of the native E. coli protein OsmY to direct periplasmic and extracellular 
localization’, a deca-histidine tag for protein purification, and the SUMO protein 
Smt3 from Saccharomyces cerevisiae to chaperone folding and provide a mechanism 
for scarless cleavage of the fusion from the designed protein*’. Designed proteins 
were expressed from BL21*(DE3) E. coli (Invitrogen), and expression cultures 
were grown overnight with incubation at 37°C and shaking at 225 r.p.m. Following 
expression via Studier autoinduction™, a periplasmic extract*> was prepared by 
washing cells with 20% sucrose, 30 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 1mM EDTA pH 8.0, 
1 mg ml lysozyme. Protein was purified from the bacterial-conditioned medium 
and/or the periplasmic extract by immobilized metal-affinity chromatography 
(IMAC). During screening, fusion protein was purified from the bacterial- 
conditioned medium of 50 ml cultures, which typically yielded 9 + 4 mg of protein 
(before removal of the fusion protein). Protein expression from mammalian 
cells was carried out using the Daedalus!” system, as previously described. With 
both purification systems, purified fusion proteins were cleaved by site-specific 
proteases, SUMO protease for E. coli and TEV protease for Daedalus, followed 
by a secondary IMAC step. The final designs were purified to homogeneity by 
reverse-phase high-performance liquid chromatography on an Agilent 1260 
HPLC equipped with a C-18 Zorbax SB-C18 4.6mm x 150mm column. Solvent 
A (water + 0.1% TFA) and solvent B (acetonitrile + 0.1% TFA) were applied using 
a gradient of 0%-45% solvent B ramping linearly at a rate of 1% per minute. 
Synthesis and purification of non-canonical peptides. Linear and cyclic peptides 
were synthesized as previously described“. Briefly, peptides were synthesized using 
automated solid-phase peptide synthesis with the Fmoc (9-fluorenylmethyloxy- 
carbonyl) strategy. Cyclic reduced peptides were obtained after cleavage of the 
sidechain-protected peptides from the resin, ligation of both termini and the 
cleavage of sidechain protecting groups. Linear reduced peptides were collected 
by simultaneously cleaving the sidechain-protecting groups and the resin from the 
peptides. All linear or cyclic reduced peptides were oxidized at room temperature 
in a buffer containing 0.1 M NH4HCOs, in which the peptide concentration was 
0.25mg ml~!. After 48h, the mixture was acidified with trifluoroacetic acid, loaded 
onto a semi-preparative column and purified by RP-HPLC. 

Mass spectrometry. Intact samples for each genetically encodable peptide were 
diluted in loading buffer with 0.1% formic acid and analysed on a Thermo Scientific 
Orbitrap Fusion Tribrid Mass Spectrometer via data-dependent acquisition. Liquid 
chromatography consisted of a 60-min gradient across a 15-cm column (internal 
diameter of 75,1m ) packed with Cj, resin with a 3-cm kasil frit trap (internal 
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diameter of 150\1m ) packed with Cj resin. For disulfide connectivity analysis, 
peptides were digested with sequencing-grade modified trypsin (Promega) 
at a 1:50 enzyme-to-substrate concentration for 1h at 37°C and then desalted 
via mixed-mode cationic exchange (MCX). Peptide samples were dried under 
vacuum and resuspended in 0.1% formic acid. Digested samples were analysed 
using data-dependent acquisition and targeted methods. 

Thermal and chemical denaturation experiments. Circular dichroism (CD) 
wavelength and temperature scans were recorded on an AVIV model 420 or 
Jasco J-1500 CD spectrometer. For thermal denaturation, peptides samples were 
prepared at 0.07-0.2 mg ml ' final concentration in 10mM sodium phosphate 
buffer (pH 7.0). Wavelength scans from 195 nm to 260 nm were recorded at 
25°C, 55°C, 95°C and again after cooling back to 25°C. For chemical denatur- 
ation experiments, samples for each peptide were prepared in the presence of 
0-6 M GdnHCl concentrations. The concentration of GdnHCl was measured by 
refractometry*’. Peptide samples were also prepared in the presence of 2.5mM 
TCEP (TCEP was pre-equilibrated to pH 7.0 before addition) and incubated for 3h. 
Peptide concentrations were the same across all samples. Wavelength scans from 
190 nm to 260 nm were recorded for each sample in a 0.1-cm cuvette. 

NMR analysis and structure determination of genetically encodable disulfide- 
rich peptides. Agilent NMR spectrometers operating at 'H resonance frequencies 
between 500 MHz and 750 MHz equipped with 'H{!5N,C} probes were used 
to acquire NMR data for gEHE_06, gEEHE_02, gEEH_04 and gHHH_06. The 
peptides were all uniformly !°N-labelled. Peptide gEEH_04 was also about 10% 
labelled with °C. The peptides were dissolved in 50mM sodium chloride, 20 mM 
sodium acetate, pH 4.8 (gEHE_06 and gEEHE_02) or 50mM sodium phos- 
phate, 4\1M 4,4-dimethyl-4-silapentane-1-sulfonic acid, 0.02% sodium azide, 
pH 6.0 (gEEH_04 and gHHH_06). Final peptide concentrations ranged from 0.5 
to 1.5mM. The 'H, °C and !°N chemical shifts of the backbone and sidechain 
resonances were assigned by analysis of 2D [!°N,'H] HSQC, ["8C,'H] HSQC 
(aliphatic and aromatic), [‘H,'H] TOCSY and ['H,'H] NOESY spectra, and 3D 
15\-resolved ['H,!H] TOCSY, !°N-resolved ['H,'H] NOESY, HNCA, HNCO and 
HNHA spectra acquired at 20°C (for gEHE_06 and gEEHE_02) or 25°C (gEEH_04 
and gHHH_06). Mixing times of 90 ms (gEHE_06 and gEEHE_02) and 200 ms 
(gEEH_04 and gHHH_06) were used for 2D and 3D NOESY, respectively. Slowly 
exchanging amides were identified for gEHE_06 and gEEHE_02 by lyophilizing 
a !°N-labelled protein, re-dissolving in D2, and collecting a 2D [!°N,'H] HSQC 
spectrum about 10 min after re-dissolving the protein. The resulting D,O sam- 
ple was subsequently used to collect additional 2D [1H,'H] TOCSY and [!H,'H] 
NOESY data. Stereospecific assignments for the Val and Leu methyl groups were 
obtained for gEEH_04 for the 10% fractionally !*C-labelled sample**””. Because it 
was not economical to prepare uniformly '°C-labelled peptides by autoinduction, 
established triple-resonance NMR backbone assignment protocols could not be 
used. Instead, the carbon resonances were assigned by analysing the 2D (‘H,'H] 
TOCSY spectra along with ['8C,'H] HSQC spectra (collected at natural °C abun- 
dance for gHHH_06, gEHE_06 and gEEHE_02). For gEEH_04, which was 10% 
fractionally ‘C-labelled, the assignments were complemented with HNCA spectra. 
NMR data were processed using the Felix2007 (MSI) and PROSA (v6.4) programs 
and were analysed using the programs Sparky (v3.115), XEASY or CARA. Proton 
chemical shifts were referenced to internal 2,2-dimethyl-2-silapentane-5-sulfonate 
(DSS), whereas !3C and °N chemical shifts were referenced indirectly via gyro- 
magnetic ratios. Chemical shifts, NOESY peak lists and time-domain NMR data 
were deposited in the BioMagResBank (for accession numbers see Supplementary 
Table 2-1). 

Isotropic overall rotational correlation times of 1.3-1.6 ns were inferred from 
averaged backbone !°N spin relaxation times (http://www.nmr2.buffalo.edu/nesg. 
wiki), indicating that all peptides are monomeric in solution. The 'y, PC and &N 
chemical shift assignments and NOESY peak lists were used for iterative structure 
calculations using the program CYANA (v2.1 and v3.97). Chemical shifts were 
used to derive dihedral # and w angle constraints using the program TALOS+*° 
for residues located in well-defined regular secondary structure elements. For the 
final structure calculation, H-bond restraints!? were also introduced for gEHE_06 
and gEEHE_02, for slowly exchanging amide protons. The resulting ensemble 
of 20 CYANA conformers was refined by restrained molecular dynamics in an 
‘explicit water bath’ using the program CNS (v1.3)*". Structural quality was assessed 
using the online Protein Structure Validation Suite (PSVS, v1.5). The structural 
statistics are summarized in Supplementary Table 2-1. The coordinates for the 
20 conformers representing the solution structures were deposited in the PDB 
(for accession numbers see Supplementary Table 2-1). 

NMR analysis and structure determination of non-canonical peptides. Each 
non-canonical peptide (1 mg) was dissolved in 500 il of 10% D20/90% H2,0 
or 100% D20O (about pH 4). NMR spectra were recorded at 298 K on a Bruker 
Avance-600 spectrometer. Two-dimensional NMR experiments included TOCSY 
with an 80-s MLEV-17 spin lock, NOESY (mixing time of 200 ms ), ECOSY and 


natural-abundance !7C and !°N HSQC. Solvent suppression was achieved using 
excitation sculpting. Spectra were processed using Topspin 2.1 then analysed using 
CcpNmnr Analysis°’. Chemical shifts were referenced to internal DSS. 

Initial structures were generated using CYANA and were based on distance 
restraints derived from NOESY spectra recorded in both 10% and 100% D,0. 
The following restraints were also included: disulfide bonds; hydrogen bonds as 
indicated by slow D2O exchange and sensitivity of amide proton chemical shift 
to temperature; \ restraints from ECOSY and NOESY data; and backbone ¢ 
and wy dihedral angles generated using the program TALOS-N™. The final set of 
structures was generated within CNS” using torsion angle dynamics, refinement 
and energy minimization in explicit solvent, and protocols as developed for the 
RECOORD database”. Final structures were assessed for stereochemical quality 
using MolProbity*”. 

X-ray crystallography. The gEHEE_06 peptide was purified by size-exclusion 
chromatography on an AKTA Pure using a GE HiLoad 16/600 Superdex 75-pg 
column, concentrated to 50 mg ml}, and crystallized by vapour diffusion over 
well solutions of 100 mM citrate (pH 3.5) and 25% PEG3350. Selected crystals 
were transferred to a cryo-solution of 100 mM citrate (pH 3.5), 20% PEG3350 and 
15% glycerol. Diffraction data were collected on a Rigaku Micromax-007HF with 
a Saturn944++ CCD detector, and integrated and scaled with HKL-2000. Initial 
phases were determined by molecular replacement using Phaser?* as implemented 
in the CCP4 software suite with coordinates derived from a Rosetta model for 
the scaffold. Molecular replacement found two molecules per asymmetric unit. 
This solution was iteratively refined with the program Refmac followed by 
model building with COOT, yielding crystallographic R values of Reyst= 39.9% 
and Rfree = 42.5%. On the basis of the Matthews’ coefficient, the crystals should 
have contained three molecules per asymmetric unit to have a reasonable solvent 
content of 45%. At this point, positive electron density appeared that enabled 
manual positioning of a third molecule in the asymmetric unit and improvement of 
the R values to Reryst = 32.0% and Rfree= 34.9%. The model was further improved by 
including solvent molecules and TLS refinement. The quality of the final model was 
assessed using ProCheck and Molprobity (overall score: 100th percentile). The final 
model has been deposited in the PDB with accession code 5JG9. Crystallographic 
statistics are reported in Supplementary Table 2-2. 

Surface redesign. In an attempt to reduce solubility and enhance crystallization, we 
redesigned solvent-exposed residues of designs representing each major topological 
category (mixed «/@, all 3-sheet and all a-helical). Two resurfaced variants were 
selected for each design, bearing between one and two solvent-exposed tyrosine 
residues. We then expressed and purified these resurfaced designs using Daedalus, 
all but one of which expressed in a soluble manner and exhibited a redox-sensitive 
migration time by reverse-phase HPLC. We were able to obtain diffracting protein 
crystals for only redesign gEEHE_2.1_02_0008, which diffracted to 2.90-A 
resolution (Supplementary Table 2-2). However, Matthews calculations predicted 
non-crystallographic symmetry with approximately 19 copies in the asymmetric 
unit, and attempts to phase the crystal by molecular replacement were unsuccessful, 
as were attempts to reproduce the crystal outside of the initial screen. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Disulfide bonds are well defined by X-ray 
crystallography. An F, — F, omit-map is shown in blue, contoured at 

4o, for design gEHEE_06. Disulfide sulfur atoms were removed, and the 
omit-map was calculated following real-space refinement. The gEHEE_06 
structure is shown in grey as a cartoon representation. Disulfide bonds are 
shown here as sticks, with sulfur atoms in yellow and carbon atoms in grey. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Flowchart of pipelines for designing non- 
canonical cyclic peptides. Inputs are shown in blue, RosettaScripts- 
automated parts of the pipeline are in green, parts carried out by Rosetta 
standalone applications are pink (the fragment picker application) and 
purple (the various structure prediction applications), parts performed 
with MD software are yellow, and manual steps are grey. a, Fragment- 
dependent design workflow. Final computational validation was carried 
out using MD simulations and fragment-based Rosetta ab initio structure 
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b Fragment-free workflow 


RosettaScripts sampling 
and design protocol 


Funnel-like 
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landscape? 


Stable Y Stable Y 
trajectories? Accept design trajectories? Accept design 
(50x) 50x) 


Discard design 


prediction. For peptides containing isolated p-amino acids, these residues 
were mutated to glycine for Rosetta ab initio structure prediction. 

b, Fragment-free design workflow using GenKIC. This approach permits 
design of non-canonical topologies like the mixed H, Hr topology, 

which occurs in no known natural protein. The GenKIC-based structure 
prediction algorithm is described in Extended Data Fig. 7 and in 
Supplementary Information. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Sidechain placement in non-canonical peptide _ coloured orange. Sidechains of D- or L-variants of alanine, phenylalanine, 
designs chosen for experimental characterization. Designs are shown isoleucine, leucine, valine, tryptophan and tyrosine are coloured grey to 
as cartoon and stick representations (top row in each box) and as van aid visualization of hydrophobic packing interactions. Top box, disulfide- 
der Waals spheres showing sidechain packing (bottom row in each box). stapled non-canonical peptide designs; bottom box, N-to-C cyclic non- 
L-amino acid residues are shown in cyan, and p-amino acid residues are canonical peptide designs. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Molecular dynamics screening of designed fluctuations were selected for further experimental characterization. 
peptides. Fifty independent molecular dynamics (MD) simulations in b, r.m.s.d. distribution from all 50 trajectories. Blue line indicates the 
explicit solvent conditions, all starting from the designed peptide, were Gaussian kernel density estimate for the data. Only the last one-third 
used for discriminating good, kinetically stable (for example, EHE_D1) of the trajectory was used for this analysis. Designs with narrower 
designs from non-optimal designs of the same topology (for example, distributions were picked for further testing. c, Concatenated trajectory 
EHE_X18 and EHE_X11). a, Five representative trajectories from MD of all 50 independent runs show lower fluctuations for the more optimal 
simulation runs. Designs that showed good convergence and smaller designs. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Structural characterization of NC_EEH_D1. The NMR structure of NC_EEH_D1 does not match the designed topology. 
a, Rosetta-designed model for NC_EEH_D1. b, Ensemble of conformers representing the NMR solution structure. c, Superposition of the designed 
model (blue) with a representative NMR conformer (green). 
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EHE D1 PDB ID: 2MA5 


3/ <2 


Extended Data Figure 6 | Structural mapping of sequence-aligned region between NC_EHE_D1 and 2MAS5. Design NC_EHE_D1 and PDB entry 
2MAS5 show weak but significant (e-value, 2 x 10~*) sequence alignment, which is highlighted in purple. The aligned region folds into very different 
structures in the different contexts of peptide and protein. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Generalized kinematic closure (GenKIC) 
algorithm flowchart. GenKIC allows sampling of closed conformations 
of arbitrary chains of atoms, passing through canonical or non-canonical 
backbone or sidechain linkages. Bond length, bond angle and torsional 
degrees of freedom in the chain can be fixed, perturbed from a starting 
value by small amounts, set to user-defined values, or sampled randomly. 
The algorithm then solves for six torsion angles adjacent to three user- 
defined pivot atoms in order to enforce closure of the loop. The many 
solutions from the closure are then filtered internally, and each can be 


GED 


<p 


subjected to arbitrary user-defined Rosetta protocols and filtration in 
order to prune the solution list further. A single solution is selected from 
those passing filters by a user-defined selection criterion. This flowchart 
shows the steps in a single invocation of the algorithm; for sampling, a 
user may specify that the algorithm be applied any number of times. User 
inputs are shown in blue, steps carried out by the GenKIC algorithm itself 
are in green, steps carried out by Rosetta code external to the GenKIC 
algorithm are shown in yellow, and outputs are shown in salmon. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | A new fragment-free structure prediction 
algorithm. a, Flowchart of the steps required to generate a single sampled 
conformation. In typical usage, this process would be repeated tens of 
thousands of times to produce many samples. Inputs (the peptide sequence 
and an optional PDB file for the design structure) are shown in blue, 

and outputs (the sampled structure, its energy, and its r.m.s.d. from the 
design structure) are shown in salmon. Steps performed by the GenKIC 
algorithm are shaded green, and setup and completion steps performed 

by the simple_cycpep_predict application are shown in yellow. Further 
details of this algorithm are discussed in Supplementary Information. 


b, The initial, random peptide conformation with bad terminal peptide 
bond geometry. c, Ensemble of closed conformations found for a 
single closure attempt. In this example, residue 7 (cyan) is the fixed 
anchor residue. Certain regions of the peptide have been set to left- or 
right-handed helical conformations before solving closure equations. 
d, A single closed solution with relative cysteine sidechain orientations 
that pass the initial, low-stringency filter for disulfide (fa_dslf) 
conformational energy. e, The resulting structure, following sidechain 
repacking, energy minimization, and cyclic de-permutation. 
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Parental Design Resurfaced Designs 
gEEEEEE_02(ak.a.EEE_EFEE_1.1_02) EEE_EEE_1.1_02_0002 EEE_EEE_1.1_02_0003 


Failed due to aggregation after fusion 
protein cleavage 


EEE_EEE_1.1_02: GSTCEIRVIDTHCKVHCGTQEYKVPPGRILKVGNCRETYHDTTCTVECR pI: 8.32 
EEE EEE 1.1 02 0002: GSGCEIRVTSQYCEVRCGTOKYKVPPGRILKVGNCRFTYHDTTCTVECR pI: 8.89 
EEE EEE 1.1 02 0003: GSGCEIYVHSQYCRYRCGTOQEYKVPPGRILKVGNCRFTYHDTTCTVECR pI: 8.64 


EEHE_2.1_02 EEHE_2.1_02_0005 EEHE_2.1_02_0008 


en Ae | ee EL 


EEHE_ 2.1 02: GS-TCEVRCENGOQRIEY PATSDEECERWCRKAKKEF PNYRCTCTHK pI: 7.77 
EEHE_2.1_02_0005: GSAPCKVYCENGQEIYY PATSDEECERWCREAKKRF PNYDCOCTRA pI: 5.23 
EEHE 2.1 _02_0008: GSAPCEVYCEDGOTIRY PATSDEECERWCREAKKRE PNYDCTCTRA pI: 4.90 


HHH_3.0_06 HHH_3.0_06_0005 HHH_3.0_08_0007 


oe ee oe 


HHH_3.0_06: GSNCEKLKRKLEKACREGNCDKARKAYEEAQRONCETDEIRKIYKECEKNC pI: 8.59 
HHH_3.0_06_0005: GSNCDKLRDKLEKACREGYCDKARKAYKEAQDQNCHTDEIEKIYRECEKNC pI: 6.75 
HHH_3.0_06_0008: GSNCDELREKLRKACEEGYCDKARKAYEEAQRQNCHTDEIEKIYRECEKNC pI: 5.38 


Extended Data Figure 9 | Mutational tolerance of selected genetically- red lines. Insets, gels highlighting the SDS-PAGE mobility of each 
encodable designs. Left column, RP-HPLC traces for the parental designs; _ purified protein under oxidizing (left band) and reducing conditions 


middle and right, same for the resurfaced designs where applicable. Traces _ (right band). Under each row of panels are shown sequence alignments 
for proteins run under oxidizing conditions are shown as black lines, while —_ with the mutated positions highlighted in red, along with theoretical 
traces for proteins run following reduction with 10mM DTT are shownas _ isoelectric points as calculated by ProtParam. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Mutational tolerance of selected NC designs. 


a, b, Mutational tolerance of the p-proline, L-proline loop of design 
NC_cEE_D1 (green in a), assessed by secondary 1H, chemical shift 
(p.p.m.) for the design sequence (black bars in b) and the p18d loop 
mutation (red bars). Eliminating this key proline residue does not result 
in loss of 8-strand signal. c, d, Mutational tolerance of loop region of 
design NC_HEE_D1 (green in c), as assessed by CD spectroscopy for 

the design sequence (left plot in d) and for the D19T, p20q, P21D triple 
mutant (right plot in d). Both proline residues may be mutated without 
loss of secondary structure or major change in the thermal stability. 

e-g, Computationally predicted mutational tolerance of design 
NC_H,Hpr_D1, across the entire sequence. Each position was successively 
mutated in silico to D- or L-alanine, arginine, aspartate, phenylalanine, 

or valine (preserving the position’s chirality), and full folding simulations 
were carried out with the Rosetta simple_cycpep_predict application. 
Folding funnel quality was evaluated using the Pear metric described 
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in Methods. e, Representative plots of energy versus r.m.s.d. from the 
design structure, plotted for the design sequence (top), for the non- 
disruptive R14F mutation (middle), and for the e18v mutation (bottom). 
Results from GenKIC-based structure prediction runs are shown in blue, 
and relaxation runs, in orange. Note that the bottom case shows many 
sampled states far from the design state with energy equal to or less than 
the design state energy. f, Mutational tolerance by position (vertical axis) 
and mutation (horizontal axis). Blue rectangles represent well-tolerated 
mutations, and red to black rectangles represent disruptive mutations, 
based on Phear evaluation of the folding funnel. Black borders indicate the 
design sequence. g, Mutational tolerance mapped onto the NC_H,Hr_D1 
structure, with colours as in f. Most positions tolerate mutation well, with 
only the disulfide bridge (C8-c21) and the salt bridges formed by e18 
being highly sensitive. The hydrogen bond networks formed by residues 
Q5, e24 and s25 show some moderate sensitivity to mutation, as do 
residues E3 and el6. 
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Genome evolution in the allotetraploid 
frog Xenopus laevis 
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Akimasa Fukui’, Akira Hikosaka’, Atsushi Suzuki’, Mariko Kondo", Simon J. van Heeringen", Ian Quigley!’, Sven Heinz‘, 
Hajime Ogino™, Haruki Ochi!®, Uffe Hellsten?, Jessica B. Lyons!, Oleg Simakov!®, Nicholas Putnam”, Jonathan Stites”, 
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To explore the origins and consequences of tetraploidy in the African clawed frog, we sequenced the Xenopus laevis 
genome and compared it to the related diploid X. tropicalis genome. We characterize the allotetraploid origin of X. laevis 
by partitioning its genome into two homoeologous subgenomes, marked by distinct families of ‘fossil’ transposable 
elements. On the basis of the activity of these elements and the age of hundreds of unitary pseudogenes, we estimate 
that the two diploid progenitor species diverged around 34 million years ago (Ma) and combined to form an allotetraploid 
around 17-18 Ma. More than 56% of all genes were retained in two homoeologous copies. Protein function, gene 
expression, and the amount of conserved flanking sequence all correlate with retention rates. The subgenomes have 
evolved asymmetrically, with one chromosome set more often preserving the ancestral state and the other experiencing 
more gene loss, deletion, rearrangement, and reduced gene expression. 


Ancient polyploidization events have shaped diverse eukaryotic presumably owing to constraints on sex chromosome dosage*, it 
genomes’, including two rounds of whole-genome duplication at the is common in fish’, amphibians®’, and plants®. Polyploidy provides 
base of the vertebrate radiation”. While polyploidy is rare in amniotes, raw material for evolutionary diversification because gene duplicates 
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can support new functions and networks’. However, the component 
subgenomes of a polyploid must cooperate to mediate potential incom- 
patibilities of dosage, regulatory controls, protein-protein interactions 
and transposable element activity. 

The African clawed frog X. laevis is one of a polyploid series that 
ranges from diploid to dodecaploid, and is therefore ideal for studying 
the impact of genome duplication”, especially given its status as a 
model for cell and developmental biology!!. X. laevis has a chromo- 
some number (2n = 36) nearly double that of the Western clawed frog 
Xenopus (formerly Silurana) tropicalis (2n =20) and most other diploid 
frogs!”, and is proposed to be an allotetraploid that arose via the inter- 
specific hybridization of diploid progenitors with 2n = 18, followed by 
subsequent genome doubling to restore meiotic pairing and disomic 
inheritance’®! (see Supplementary Note 1 and Extended Data Fig. 1 
for discussion of the Xenopus allotetraploidy hypothesis). 

Here we provide evidence for the allotetraploid hypothesis by tracing 
the origins of the X. laevis genome from its extinct progenitor diploids. 
The two subgenomes are distinct and maintain separate recombina- 
tional identities. Despite sharing the same nucleus, we find that the 
subgenomes have evolved asymmetrically: one of the two subgenomes 
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Figure 1 | Chromosome evolution in Xenopus. a, Comparative 
cytogenetic map of XLA (Xenopus laevis) and XTR (Xenopus tropicalis) 
chromosomes. Magenta lines show relationships of chromosomal locations 
of 198 homoeologous gene pairs between XLA.L and XLA.S chromosomes, 
identified by FISH mapping using BAC clones (Supplementary Table 1 and 
Supplementary Note 3.1). Blue lines show relationships of chromosomal 
locations of orthologous genes between XTR chromosomes and (i) both 
XLA.L and XLA.S chromosomes (solid line) (lines between XLA.L and 
XLA.S are omitted), (ii) only XLA.L (dashed), or (iii) only XLA.S (dotted), 
which were taken from our previous studies'*!>. Light blue lines indicate 
positional relationships of actr3 and lypd1 on XTR9q and rpl13a and rps11 
on XTR10q with those on XLA9_10LS chromosomes (Supplementary 
Note 6.2). Double-headed arrows on the right of XLA.S chromosomes 
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has experienced more intrachromosomal rearrangement, gene loss by 
deletion and pseudogenization, and changes in levels of gene expression 
and in histone and DNA methylation. Superimposed on these global 
trends are local gene family expansions and the alteration of gene 
expression patterns. 


Assembly, annotation and karyotype 
We sequenced the genome of the X. laevis inbred ‘J’ strain by whole- 
genome shotgun methods in combination with long-insert clone- 
based end sequencing, (Supplementary Note 2) and organized the 
assembled sequences into chromosomes using fluorescence in situ 
hybridization (FISH) of 798 bacterial artificial chromosome clones 
(BACs) and in vivo and in vitro chromatin conformation capture 
analysis (Supplementary Note 3 and Methods). These complemen- 
tary methods produced a high-quality chromosome-scale draft that 
includes all previously known X. laevis genes and assigns >91% of the 
assembled sequence (and 90% of the predicted protein-coding genes) 
to a chromosomal location. 

We annotated 45,099 protein-coding genes and 342 micro- 
RNAs using RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) from 14 developmental 
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indicate the chromosomal regions in which inversions occurred. 
Ideograms of XTR and XLA chromosomes were taken from our previous 
reports'>!®. b, Distribution of homoeologous genes (purple), singletons 
(grey) and subgenome-specific repeats across XLAIL (top) and XLAIS 
(bottom). Xl-TpL_harb is red, Xl-TpS_harb is blue, and X1-TpS_mar is 
green. Purple lines mark homoeologous genes present in both L and 

S chromosomes, the black line marks the approximate centromere location 
on each chromosome. The homoeologous gene pairs, from left to right: 
rnf4, spcs3, intsl2, foxal, sds, ap3s1, lifr, aqp7. Each bin is 3 Mb in size, 
with 0.5 Mb overlap with the previous bin. c, Chromosomal localization 
of the Xl-TpS_mar sequence with fluorescence in situ hybridization. 
Hybridization signals were only observed on the S chromosomes. Scale 
bar, 101m. 
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stages (including the oocyte stage) and 14 adult tissues and organs 
(Supplementary Note 4), analysis of histone marks associated with 
transcription, and homology with X. tropicalis and other tetrapods 
(Supplementary Note 5 and Methods). Of the X. laevis protein- 
coding genes, 24,419 can be placed in 2:1 or 1:1 correspondence with 
15,613 X. tropicalis genes, defining 8,806 homoeologous pairs of 
X. laevis genes with X. tropicalis orthologues and 6,807 single copy 
orthologues. The remaining genes are members of larger gene families 
(such as olfactory receptor genes) whose X. tropicalis orthology is more 
complex. 

The X. laevis karyotype (Fig. 1a) reveals nine pairs of homoeologous 
chromosomes!!*>. Each of the first eight pairs is co-orthologous to 
and named for a corresponding X. tropicalis chromosome, appending 
an L and § for the longer and shorter homoeologues, respectively’®. 
XLA2L is the Z/W sex chromosome’’, for which we determined a 
W-specific sequence in the q-subtelomeric region that includes 
the sex-determining gene dmw’’ and a corresponding Z-specific 
haplotype. The homoeologous XLA2Sq, by contrast, has no such locus, 
and neither does XTR2 (Extended Data Fig. 2a and Supplementary 
Note 6). The ninth pair of homoeologues is a q-q fusion of 
proto-chromosomes homologous to XTR9 and XTR10, which 
probably occurred before allotetraploidization (Extended Data 
Fig. 2b-d and Supplementary Note 6). The S chromosomes are, 
on average, 13.2% shorter karyotypically’® and 17.3% shorter in 
assembled sequence than their L counterparts. The single nucleotide 
polymorphism rate in X. laevis is approximately 0.4%, far less than the 
approximately 6% divergence between homoeologous genes (Extended 
Data Fig. 1c and Supplementary Note 8.8). 


Subgenomes and timing of allotetraploidization 

We reasoned that dispersed relicts of transposable elements specific to 
each progenitor would mark the descendent subgenomes in an allo- 
tetraploid (Fig. 2c and Extended Data Fig. 1). Three classes of DNA 
transposon relicts appeared almost exclusively on either the L or S 
chromosomes (Supplementary Note 7). Xl-TpL_harb and X]-TpS_harb 
are subfamilies of miniature inverted-repeat transposable elements 
(MITE) of the PIF/harbinger superfamily'®!? whose relicts were 
almost completely restricted to L or S chromosomes, respectively 
(Fig. 1b and Extended Data Fig. 3a). Similarly, sequence relicts of the 
Tcl/mariner superfamily member XI-TpS_mar (closely related to the 
fish MMTS subfamily) were found almost exclusively on the $ chro- 
mosomes (Fig. 1b), as confirmed by FISH analysis using Xl-TpS_mar 
as a probe (Fig. 1c and Supplementary Note 7.4; see Supplementary 
Note 7.3 for details on the rare elements that map to the opposite 
subgenome). 

The Land S chromosome sets therefore represent the descendants 
of two distinct diploid progenitors, confirming the allotetraploid 
hypothesis despite the absence of extant progenitor species. Analysis 
of synonymous divergence of protein-coding genes suggests that the 
Land S subgenomes diverged from each other around 34 Ma (T2) and 
from X. tropicalis around 48 Ma (T)) (Fig. 2a), consistent with prior 
gene-by-gene estimates from transcriptomes”!~*4 (Supplementary 
Note 8, Extended Data Fig. 4 and Methods). L- and S-specific 
transposable elements were active around 18-34 Ma, indicating that 
the two progenitors were independently evolving diploids during that 
period (Fig. 2a, Supplementary Note 7.5 and Extended Data Fig. 3). 
More recent transposon activity is more uniformly distributed across 
the L and S chromosomes (not shown). Finally, consistent with a 
common origin for tetraploid Xenopus species, we can clearly identify 
orthologues of L and S genes in whole-genome sequences of a related 
allotetraploid frog, X. borealis, and estimate the X. laevis—X. borealis 
divergence to be around 17 Ma (T3). These considerations constrain 
the allotetraploid event to around 17-18 Ma (T*). This timing is 
consistent with other estimates of the radiation of tetraploid Xenopus 
species, which are presumed to emerge from the bottleneck ofa shared 
allotetraploid founder population?>*. 
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Figure 2 | Molecular evolution and allotetraploidy. a, The distribution 
of pseudogene ages, as described in Supplementary Note 9 (top). 
Phylogenetic tree illustrating the different epochs in Xenopus (bottom), 
with times based on protein-coding gene phylogeny of pipids, including 
Xenopus, Pipa carvalhoi, Hymenochirus boettgeri and Rana pipiens (only 
Xenopus depicted). We date the speciation of X. tropicalis and the X. laevis 
ancestor at 48 Ma, the L and S polyploid progenitors at 34 Ma and the 
divergence of the polyploid Xenopus radiation at 17 Ma. Using these 
times as calibration points, we estimate bursts of transposon activity at 

18 Ma (mariner, blue star) and 33-34 Ma (harbinger, red star). The purple 
star is the time of hybridization, around 17-18 Ma. b, Phylogenetic tree 
based on protein-coding genes of tetrapods, rooted by elephant shark 
(not shown). Alignments were done by MACSE (multiple alignment of 
coding sequences accounting for frameshifts and stop codons) and the 
maximum-likelihood tree was built by PhyML. Branch length scale shown 
at the bottom for 0.08 substitutions per site.The difference in branch 
length between Xenopus laevis-L and Xenopus laevis-S is similar to that 
seen between mouse and rat. Both subgenomes of X. laevis have longer 
branch lengths than X. tropicalis. 


Karyotype stability 

With the exception of the chromosome 9-10 fusion, X. laevis and 
X. tropicalis chromosomes have maintained conserved synteny since 
their divergence around 48 Ma (Fig. la, b). The absence of inter- 
chromosomal rearrangements is consistent with the relative stability 
of amphibian and avian karyotypes compared to those of mammals”, 
which typically show dozens of inter-chromosome rearrangements”. It 
also contrasts with many plant polyploids, which can show considerable 
inter-subgenome rearrangement”. The distribution of L- and S-specific 
repeats along entire chromosomes implies the absence of crossover 
recombination between homoeologues since allotetraploidization, 
presumably because the two progenitors were sufficiently diverged to 
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Table 1 | Summary of retention of different genomic elements, in 
comparison to the diploid X. tropicalis genome 


Sequence element XTR XLA.L XLAS Retention 
Protein coding genes 15,613 13,781 10,241 56.4% 
Genomic DNA (Mb) 1,227 1,222 1,010 N/A 
microRNAs (miRNAs) 180 166 168 86.7% 
Pan vertebrate conserved 550 542 536 96.6% 
noncoding elements 

H3K4me3 peaks 7,473 6,927 5,833 70.6% 
p300 peaks 4,321 3,457 2,702 42.5% 
Cactus 1,294,342 1,026,204 888,899 49.0% 
MitoCarta 917 717 501 46.0% 
GermPlasm 1S 15 6 40.0% 


More detailed information is available in Supplementary Tables 2 and 3. XTR, X. tropicalis; XLA.L, 
X. laevis L; XLA.S, X. laevis S. 


avoid meiotic pairing between homoeologous chromosomes, though 
we cannot rule out very limited localized inter-homoeologue exchanges 
(Supplementary Note 7). 

The extensive collinearity between homologous X. laevis L and 
X. tropicalis chromosomes (Fig. 1a) implies that they represent the 
ancestral chromosome organization. In contrast, the S subgenome 
shows extensive intra-chromosomal rearrangements, evident in 
the large inversions of XLA2S, XLA3S, XLA4S, XLAS5S and XLA8S, 
as well as shorter rearrangements (Fig. 1a). The S subgenome has also 
experienced more deletions. For example, the 45S pre-ribosomal RNA 
gene cluster is found on X. laevis XLA3Lp, but its homoeologous locus 
on XLA3Sp is absent (Extended Data Fig. 5a). Extensive small-scale 
deletions (Extended Data Fig. 5b) reduce the length of S chromosomes 
relative to their L and X. tropicalis counterparts (see below). 


Response of subgenomes to allotetraploidy 

Redundant functional elements in a polyploid are expected to 
rapidly revert to single copies through the fixation of disabling 
mutations and/or loss* unless prevented by neofunctionalization®, 
subfunctionalization”, or selection for gene dosage”. Differential gene 
loss between homoeologous chromosomes is sometimes referred to 
as ‘genome fractionation” (Supplementary Note 1). At least 56.4% 
of the protein-coding genes duplicated by allotetraploidization have 
been retained in the X. laevis genome (Supplementary Note 10; 60.2% 
if genes on unassigned short scaffolds are included). Previous studies 
that relied on cDNA”! and expressed sequence tag (EST) surveys*”?334 
observed far lower rates of retention, probably owing to sampling biases 
from gene expression (Supplementary Note 8.2). 

Even higher retention rates were found for homoeologous micro- 
RNAs (156 out of 180, 86.7%), similar to the salmonid-specific 
duplication®, and both primary copies are expressed for intergenic 
homoeologous microRNAs (Supplementary Note 8.6 and Extended 
Data Fig. 5e). Pan-vertebrate putatively cis-regulatory conserved 
non-coding elements (CNEs)*° were also highly retained (541 out of 
550, 98.4%; Supplementary Note 8.7 and Table 1). CNEs conserved 
between X. laevis and X. tropicalis, however, were retained at a signifi- 
cantly lower rate (49%, P<1 x 10°; Table 1 and Supplemental Table 3). 
Longer genes (by genomic span, exon number or coding length) 
were more likely to be retained (Wilcoxon signed-rank test, P< 10-5; 
Supplementary Note 10.5 and Extended Data Fig. 5 h-j), broadly 
consistent with the idea that longer genes have more independently 
mutable functions and are therefore more susceptible to 
subfunctionalization and subsequent retention*. 

Genes have been lost asymmetrically between the two subgenomes of 
X. laevis. Similar results have been reported for some plant polyploids*® 
but not in rainbow trout. For X. laevis protein-coding genes with clear 
1:1 or 2:1 orthologues in X. tropicalis, we found that significantly more 
genes were lost from the S subgenome (31.5%) than from the L subge- 
nome (8.3%; x? test P=2.23 x 107° Supplementary Table 2), with 
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the same trend for other types of functional elements, such as histone 
H3 lysine 4 trimethylation (H3K4me3)-enriched promoters and p300- 
bound enhancers (Table 1). Across most of the genome, genes appeared 
to be lost independently of their neighbours, as runs of gene losses were 
nearly geometrically distributed (Fig. 3a, right). We did observe some 
large block deletions (for example, several olfactory clusters (Extended 
Data Fig. 5b) and a few unusually long blocks of functionally unrelated 
genes that were retained in two copies without loss (Fig. 3a, left)). 

Many lost genes were simply deleted, as demonstrated by signifi- 
cantly shorter distances between conserved flanking genes in the 
other subgenome and in X. tropicalis. Both the size and number of 
deletions were greater on the S subgenome (Extended Data Fig. 5c). We 
identified 985 ‘unitary’ (that is, non-retrotransposed) pseudogenes out 
of 1,531 loci examined in detail. This 64% detection rate was similar 
between subgenomes in X. Jaevis and comparable to that reported in 
trout. Based on the accumulation of non-synonymous mutations*” 
we estimated that most of these pseudogenes escaped evolutionary 
constraint around 15 Ma (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 6), consistent 
with the onset of extensive redundancy in the allotetraploid, although 
the precision of our pseudogene age estimates is low (Supplementary 
Note 9). Most pseudogenes showed no evidence of expression, but of 
769 pseudogenes longer than 100 bp, 133 (17.2%) showed residual 
expression (Extended Data Fig. 6). Conversely, among homoe- 
ologous gene pairs, we found 760 for which one member had little 
to no expression across our 28 sampled conditions. Although these 
retained some gene structure (start and stop codon, no frame shifts, 
good splice signals), they showed increased rates of amino acid change 
and appeared to be under relaxed selection (Extended Data Fig. 5f). 
We called these nominally dying genes ‘thanagenes’ (Supplementary 
Note 12.5). Reduced expression may be due to mutated cis-regulatory 
elements, as exemplified by the six6 gene pair (Fig. 4e, Extended Data 
Fig. 8 g-i and Supplementary Note 13.1). 

Although tetraploidy created two ‘copies’ of nearly every gene, addi- 
tional gene copies were continually produced by tandem duplication 
(Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 7). The number of tandem clusters 
was greater in X. tropicalis than in the X. laevis L subgenome, which 
in turn was greater than in the S subgenome (Supplementary Note 
11.1). Although tandem duplication was faster in X. tropicalis than in 
X. laevis, there was also a higher rate of loss. Since tandem duplica- 
tions and deletions occur by unequal crossing over during meiosis, 
these differing rates were consistent with the shorter generation time of 
X. tropicalis (Extended Data Fig. 7 f, g). The mean time to loss of an old 
tandem duplicate is around 40 Ma in X. laevis (on either subgenome) 
compared to around 16 Ma in X. tropicalis. Homoeologous gene loss 
and tandem duplication can combine to yield complex histories for 
some gene families. We discuss how these families contribute to the 
literature on whole-genome duplication evolution in Supplementary 
Notes 10 and 13. 


Functional patterns of gene retention and loss 

We found preferential retention or loss of many functional categories 
(Fig. 4a, Extended Data Figs 4e, 9, 10 and Supplementary Note 13). 
DNA binding proteins, components of developmentally regulated 
signalling (TGF3, Wnt, Hedgehog and Hippo) and cell cycle regulation 
pathways were retained at a substantially higher rate (>90%) than 
average (Extended Data Fig. 10). Genes retained in multiple copies 
after the ancient vertebrate genome duplication were also more likely 
to be retained as homoeologues in X. laevis (Supplementary Note 
10.4), similar to teleost and trout genome duplications?. We found 
nearly complete retention of 37 out of 38 duplicated genes in the 
four pairs of homoeologous Hox clusters, with a single pseudogene 
(Fig. 3c). High rates of homoeologue retention in most genes in 
these categories suggest that stoichiometrically controlled expression 
levels may be needed, or subfunctionalization of homoeologues may 
have occurred, either in their expression domain or in their target 
specificity. 
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Figure 3 | Structural response to allotetraploidy. a, Distributions of 
consecutive retentions (left) and deletions (right) in the L (red) and 

S (blue) subgenomes. The distributions were fit using the equation 
y=ax (e*) +c x (e*). The y axis is shown on a log scale. Significant 
differences were seen between L and S subgenomes in both distributions 
(Student’s t-test, retention, P= 3.6 x 10; deletion, P= 4.5 x 10~*4), 

b, Evolutionary conservation of the Xenopus major histocompatibility 
complex (MHC) and differential MHC silencing on the two X. laevis 
subgenomes. Selected gene names shown above. The ‘Adaptive MHC’ 
encodes tightly-linked essential genes involved in antigen presentation 
to T cells; this group of genes is the primordial linkage group and has 
been preserved in most non-mammalian vertebrates, including Xenopus. 
Differential gene silencing is particularly pronounced, as four genes 
around the class I gene are functional on the S chromosome, but absent 
(dma and dmb (MHC-class II domain alpha and beta) or pseudogenes 
(ring3, really interesting new gene 3; Imp2, large multifunctional 


Conversely, homoeologous genes in other functional categories 
have been lost at a higher rate, presumably because of a correspond- 
ing lack of selection for dosage. For example, genes involved in DNA 
repair were lost at a high rate (79%) (Supplementary Note 10.1). This 
is consistent with relaxed selection for repair in the immediate after- 
math of allotetraploidy, when all genes were present in four copies 
per somatic cell°. Other metabolic categories were also prone to loss, 
presumably because single loci encoding enzymes were sufficient®®. 
Genomic regions with notable loss include the major histocompatibility 
complex genes on the S subgenome (Fig. 3b) and several olfactory 
receptor clusters (Extended Data Fig. 5b). We hypothesize that 
homoeologous genes may be functionally incompatible in these 
cases, leading to en bloc deletion in response to selection pressure. 
Specific case studies of duplicate gene retention and loss are detailed 
in Extended Data Figs 9, 10 and Supplementary Note 13. 


Evolution of gene expression 

Gene expression is also a predictor of retention, whereby more highly 
expressed genes are more likely to be retained (Extended Data Fig. 8b), 
similar to results seen in Paramecium*””. Developmentally regulated 
genes whose expression levels peak at the maternal zygotic transition 
(MZT) or during neural differentiation were retained at higher levels 
(P < 0.01), based on gene expression networks constructed from 
developmental and adult tissue expression (Methods, Fig. 4a (right), 
Extended Data Fig. 10e and Supplementary Note 12.3). We speculate 
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proteasome 2) on the L chromosome. The gene map is not to scale; 
pseudogenes are noted as indicated. HSA, Homo sapiens MHC; XLA 
Xenopus laevis MHC; GGA Gallus gallus (chicken) MHC. Refer to the 
Supplementary Table 8 for a more detailed MHC map. TAPBP, TAP 
binding protein, or tapasin; TAP2, antigen peptide transporter 2; CFB, 
complement factor B and TNFa, tumor necrosis factor «. c, Hox gene 
clusters. X. laevis retains eight hox clusters, consisting of pairs of hoxa, b, c 
and d clusters, on L and S chromosomes. even-skipped genes (evx1 or evx2) 
are positioned flanking hoxa and hoxd clusters. hox genes are classified 
into four groups namely, labial, proboscipedia, central and posterior 
groups. Note that hoxb2.L (2p, black) is a pseudogene. d, Syntenies around 
the mix gene family. Abbreviations for species and chromosome numbers: 
HSA1, H. sapiens;; GGA3 G. gallus (chicken); XTRS, X. tropicalis; XLASL 
and XLASS, X. laevisL and S subgenomes); DRE20, D. rerio (zebrafish);. 
Each Xenopus (sub)genome experienced its own independent expansion of 
the family (see Extended Data Fig. 5 for details). 


that the exceptional retention of developmentally regulated genes is 
due to selection for stoichiometric dosage of these factors, and in some 
cases higher expression in the physically larger allotetraploid cells and 
embryos relative to those of diploid frogs, although a propensity** 
of these genes for sub- or neofunctionalization could also have 
contributed. In the adult, genes whose expression peaks in the brain 
and eye were also retained at higher levels (Fig. 4b). 

In X. laevis, the expression of homoeologues was highly corre- 
lated (Extended Data Fig. 8a), showing that the overall expression 
of homoeologues diverged similarly to that of orthologues between 
Xenopus species*'. Many homoeologous pairs, however, were differ- 
entially expressed throughout development or across adult tissues, 
either in a spatiotemporal pattern (a form of subfunctionalization*®; 
Supplementary Note 12.4 and Extended Data Fig. 8d-f) or in the 
same pattern but with differing expression levels. When homoeolo- 
gous gene pairs were both expressed, the average L copy expression 
level was approximately 25% higher than that of the S copy consistently 
across adult tissues and after the MZT” (Fig. 4b and Supplementary 
Note 12.2). Excess L expression, however, averaged only around 12% in 
oocyte and early pre-MZT stages, suggesting that the two subgenomes 
were more evenly expressed as maternal transcripts but developed an 
increased asymmetry after the MZT. Strikingly, we found 391 cases in 
which one homoeologue had no detectable maternal mRNA (oocytes, 
egg and stage 8; Fig. 4c, d and Extended Data Fig. 8c). Compared to 
similar transcript data from X. tropicalis, we found cases of an apparent 
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Figure 4 | Retention and functional differentiation. a, Comparison of 
Land S gene loss by KEGG categories (left) and tissue-weighted gene 
co-expression network analysis (WGCNA) categories (right) 
(Supplementary Note 10.1). Blue line denotes expected L or S loss 

based on genome-wide average (56.4%). Red points denote functional 
categories showing a high degree of loss. Magenta points denote functional 
categories showing a high degree of retention (x? test, P< 0.01). b, Box 
plot of logio(Lrpm/Srpm) for homoeologous gene pairs, zoomed in to show 
medians. Ovary and maternally controlled developmental time points 
(left, light blue and dark blue bars, respectively), zygotically controlled 
developmental time points and adult tissues (right, red and green bars, 
respectively). Red line, equal ratio logio(1). On average, maternal datasets 
express the L gene of a homoeologous pair 12% more strongly than the 

S gene (median = 0%), whereas zygotic tissues and time points express 
the L gene of a homoeologous pair 25% more strongly than the S gene 
(median = 1.8%). The difference between the mean and medians is 
explained by many genes with large differences between homoeologues 
(Extended Data Fig. 8c). c, d, Developmental expression plot (left) 


loss of expression (‘maternal subfunctionalization,, that is, X. tropicalis 
and one X. laevis gene was expressed, whereas the other X. laevis gene 
was silenced pre-MZT) in 238 genes (for example numbl.S). We also 
found gains of expression (‘maternal neofunctionalization’, that is, the 
X. tropicalis gene was not expressed maternally, but one X. laevis gene 
was expressed) in 153 genes (for example hoxb4.L). We did not see such 


six6.S—CNE:GFP 


and epigenetic landscape (right) surrounding hoxb4 (c) and numbl 

(d). Right, genomic profiles of H3K4me3 (green), p300 (yellow), RNA 
polymerase I] (RNAP II; d, purple) and H3K36me3 (d, blue) ChIP-seq 
tracks, as well as DNA methylation levels determined by whole-genome 
bisulfite sequencing (grey). Gene annotation track shows hoxb4 (c) and 
numbl (d) genes on L (top) and S. Grey denotes conservation between 
Land S genomic sequences. d, The small amount of expression seen 

in maternal numbl and numbl.L is consistent between replicates. Gene 
expression is measured in transcripts per million mapped reads (TPM). 

e, Representative embryos with GFP expression, as detected by in situ 
hybridization at stages 32-33, driven by six6.L-CNE or six6.S-CNE linked 
to a basal promoter-GFP cassette (six6.L-CNE:GFP and six6.S-CNE:GFP, 
respectively). Embryos were 4,250-4,450 jum. Semi-quantitative image 
analysis revealed a substantial difference in average expression level; the 
expression driven by six6.S-CNE (n= 27) was 0.6-fold weaker than that by 
six6.L-CNE in the eye region (n= 32). Given eye-specific patterns of their 
endogenous expression, the six6 genes probably have additional silencers 
for restricting enhancer activity of the CNEs in the eye. 


a large divergence in other expression domains (Supplementary Note 
12.2 and Extended Data Fig. 8c), suggesting a higher level of plasticity 
of maternal mRNA regulation between X. laevis homoeologues, similar 
to the trend seen between Xenopus species"'. 

Overall, thousands of homoeologue pairs have either divergent 
spatiotemporal patterns or similar patterns with differing expression 
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levels. Such homoeologue pairs differed in substitution rate and 
coding sequence length difference more than those that were similar 
in expression (Supplementary Note 12.4 and Extended Data Fig. 8d-f), 
a pattern that was also found in trout homoeologous pairs°. These 
expression differences can largely be attributed to changes in epigenetic 
regulation (Random Forest classification; ROC area under the curve 
0.78), with changes in H3K4me3 and DNA methylation contributing 
the most explanatory power among our epigenetic variables 
(Supplementary Note 14). Detailed comparison of the two subge- 
nomes will facilitate identification of specific sequences that control 
cis-regulatory differences between homoeologues. 


Conclusion 

The two subgenomes of Xenopus laevis have evolved asymmetrically, 
with the L subgenome more consistently resembling the ancestral 
condition and the S subgenome more disrupted by deletion and 
rearrangement. Asymmetric gene loss has been observed in allopo- 
lyploid plants* and yeast* at the segmental level, but it has not been 
shown directly that similarly fractionated segments derive from the 
same progenitor (Fig. 1c). Our results are consistent with the idea 
that optimized gene expression levels are an important force affecting 
gene retention following polyploidy**°. The asymmetry between the 
Land S subgenomes could have been the result of an intrinsic difference 
between their diploid progenitors. Alternately, the remodelling of the 
S genome could have been a response to the L-S merger itself, a 
‘genomic shock resulting from the activation of transposable elements 
(Fig. 2a and Supplementary Note 8.5). The popularity of Xenopus as a 
model for the study of vertebrate development, cell biology and immu- 
nology is now extended to a model for vertebrate polyploidy. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Notation and terminology. ‘Homoeologous’ chromosomes are anciently 
orthologous chromosomes that diverged by speciation but were reunited in the 
same nucleus by a polyploidization event. They are a special case of paralogues. 
Homoeologous genes are sometimes called ‘alloalleles’ to emphasize their role 
as alternate forms of a gene, but since homoeologues are unlinked and assort 
independently, we do not use this terminology. Similarly, loss of homoeologous 
genes is sometimes referred to as ‘diploidization. We prefer the simpler and more 
descriptive term ‘gene loss. Note that an allotetraploid such as Xenopus laevis has 
two related subgenomes, but these subgenomes are each transmitted to progeny via 
conventional disomic inheritance. So immediately after allotetraploidization, the 
new species is already genetically diploid. This is clearly the case for X. laevis, since 
we find no evidence for recombination between homoeologous chromosomes, 
which would create new sequences with mixed ‘L and ‘S’ type transposable 
elements. 

Sequencing and assembly. DNA was extracted from the blood of a single female 
from the inbred J-strain for whole-genome shotgun sequencing. We generated 
4.6 billion paired-end Illumina reads from a range of inserts and used Sanger 
dideoxy sequencing to obtain fosmid- and bacterial artificial chromosome (BAC)- 
end pairs and full BAC sequences. We used meraculous” as the primary genome 
assembler. See supplementary notes for more detailed information. 
Chromosome scale organization. We identified 798 BACs containing genes of 
interest distributed across the Xenopus genome and performed fluorescence FISH 
to assign these BACs to specific chromosomes based on Hoechst 33258-stained 
late-replication banding patterns (Supplementary Table 1). Tethered chromatin 
conformation capture (TCC) and in vitro chromatin conformation capture”” were 
performed as previously described, and assembled with HiRise’”. 
Characterization of sex locus. Sex determination in X. laevis follows a female 
heterogametic ZZ/ZW system**. We fully sequenced BAC clones representing both 
W and Z haplotypes, and identified both W- and Z-specific sequences (Extended 
Data Fig. 2a). The existence of the Z-specific sequence was unexpected and 
therefore verified by PCR analysis using specific primer sets and DNA from 
gynogenetic frogs having either W or Z loci. 

Gene annotation. We made use of extensive previously generated transcriptome 
data for X. laevis and X. tropicalis, including 697,015 X. laevis EST sequences”. 
In addition, more than 1 billion RNA-seq reads were generated for this project 
from 14 oocyte/developmental stages and 14 adult tissues from J-strain 
X. laevis (Supplementary Note 4). These data were combined with homology and 
ab initio predictions using the Joint Genome Institute’s integrated gene call pipeline 
(see Supplementary Notes 4 and 8 for more details). 

Characterization of subgenome-specific transposable elements. We found 
subgenome-specific repeats using a RepeatMasker®” result. The repeats were used 
to reconstruct full-length subgenome specific transposon sequences. The specific 
transposons, X1-TpL_harb, X1-TpS_harb and X1-TpS_mar, were classified on the 
basis of their target site sequence and terminal inverted repeat (TIR) sequences. 
The coverage lengths of the transposons on each chromosome were calculated 
from the results of BLASTN search (E< 10~°) using the consensus sequences of 
the transposons as queries. The chromosomal distribution of the Xl-TpS_mar was 
revealed by a FISH analysis (Supplementary Note 7.4). 

Phylogeny, divergence time, and evolutionary rates. We used Hymenochirus 
boettgeri, Pipa carvalhoi and Rana pipiens sequences as outgroups to estimate 
the evolutionary rate of duplicated genes in X. laevis and their relationship to 
X. tropicalis. See Supplementary Notes 7 and 8 for more detail. 

Deletions and pseudogenes. Pseudogene sequences contain various defects 
including premature stop codons, frameshifts, disrupted splicing, and/or partial 
coding deletions. 985 pseudogenes were identified among 1,531 ‘2-1-2 regions, 
with the others deleted or rendered unidentifiable by mutation. 368 out of 985 
could be timed, based on the accumulation of non-synonymous and synonymous 
substitution between a pseudogene, its homoeologue and its orthologue in 
X. tropicalis, providing a time since the loss of constraint for each pseudogene””. 
See Supplementary Note 9 for additional details. 

Functional annotation of genes. We used several bioinformatic methods and 
high-throughput datasets to assign functional annotations to Xenopus genes. 


Protein domains were assigned using InterPro (including PFAM and Panther)! 
and KEGG™”. Gene Ontology was assigned using InterPro2Go*!. We identified 
genes that encode mitochondrial proteins by mapping the MitoCarta® database 
from mouse to the most recent X. tropicalis proteome. Xenopus genes associated 
with germ plasm were manually curated using the extensive Xenopus literature 
(Supplementary Note 13). 

Gene expression. We analysed transcriptome data generated for 14 oocyte/ 
developmental stages and 14 adult tissues in duplicate except for oocyte stages (see 
Supplementary Note 4). Expression levels were measured by mapping paired-end 
RNA-seq reads to predicted full length cDNA and reporting transcripts per one 
million mapped reads (TPM). We consider the limit of detectable expression to 
be TPM >0.5. Co-expression modules were defined by weighted gene correlation 
network analysis (WGCNA) clustering*! (Supplementary Note 12). 

Epigenetic analysis. We determined DNA methylation levels (DNAme) by 
whole genome bisulfite sequencing and used ChIP-seq to generate profiles of the 
promoter mark histone H3 lysine 4 trimethylation (H3K4me3), the transcription 
elongation mark H3K36me3, as well as RNA polymerase II (RNAPII) and the 
enhancer-associated co-activator p300. To test which regulatory features would 
contribute most to the L versus S expression differences, we applied a Random 
Forest machine learning algorithm to analyse differential expression between the 
Land S homoeologues (See Supplementary Note 14). 

Data availability. The XENLAv9.1 genome assembly and annotation are deposited 
at NCBI (accession LYTH00000000. The DNA read libraries of X. laevis and 
X. borealis were deposited at the Sequence Read Archive under accessions 
SRP071264 and SRP070985, respectively. Datasets of the X. laevis RNA-seq short 
reads were deposited in NCBI Gene Expression Omnibus (accession number 
GSE73430 for stages, GSE73419 for tissues). Datasets of the Hymenochirus RNA- 
seq short reads were deposited in NCBI GEO (accession number GSE76089). The 
epigenetic data have been deposited in NCBI’s Gene Expression Omnibus and 
are accessible through GEO Series accession numbers GSE76059 for ChIP-seq. 
MethylC-seq data are accessible through GEO Series accession number GSE76247. 
The sequence data from BAC and fosmid clones have been deposited to DDBJ/ 
GenBank/EMBL under the accession numbers: (i) GA131508—GA227532, 
GA228275-GA244139, GA244852-GA274229, GA274976-GA275712, 
GA277157-GA344957, GA345673-GA350926 and GA351685-GA393223 for 
the XLB1 end-sequences; (ii) GA720358-GA756840 for the XLB2 end-sequences; 
(iii) GA756841-GA867435 for the XLFIC end-sequences and (iv) AP012997- 
AP013026,AP014660-AP014679, AP017316 and AP017317 for the finished BAC/ 
fosmid sequences. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Allotetraploidy and assembly. ae, Scenarios 
for allotetraploid formation from distinct ancestral diploid species A and 
B. Horizontal single lines indicate normal gametes, horizontal double 

lines indicate unreduced gametes; black square represents fertilization; 
vertical double lines indicate spontaneous (somatic) genome doubling. 

a, (i) Fusion of unreduced gametes from species A and B. (ii) Interspecific 
hybridization followed by spontaneous doubling. (iii) Fusion of unreduced 
gametes produced by interspecific hybrids. (iv) Interspecific hybrids 
produce unreduced gametes, which fuse with normal gametes from 
species A. The resulting triploid again produces unreduced gametes, which 
fuse with normal gametes from species B. (v) Unreduced gamete from 
species A fuses with normal gamete from species B. The resulting AAB 
triploid produces unreduced gametes that are fertilized by normal gametes 
species B. See Supplementary Note 1.1 for a more detailed discussion. 

b, History of the J strain. See Supplementary Note 2.1 for details. The 

years of events and generation numbers (such as frog transfer to another 
institute, establishment of homozygosity, construction of materials) are 
indicated in the scheme. Generation numbers are estimates due to loss of 
old breeding records. c, The nucleotide distance of orthologues (green), 
homoeologues (red) and alleles (blue) is discussed in Supplementary 


Note 8.7. The distances are shown on a log scale to differentiate between 
the distributions. d, Frequency histogram showing the number of 51-mers 
with specified count in the shotgun dataset. The prominent peak implies 
that each genomic locus is sampled 29x in 51-mers. Note the absence of 

a feature at twice this depth, indicating that homoeologous features with 
high identity are rare. e, Cumulative proportion of 51-mers as a function 
of relative depth (that is, depth/29). Relative depth provides an estimate of 
genomic copy number. The rapid rise at relative depth 1 implies that 
70-75% of the X. laevis genome is a single copy with respect to 51-mers. 
The remainder of the genome is primarily concentrated in repetitive 
sequences with copy number > 100. Note logarithmic scale. f, The contact 
map of 85,260 TCC read pairs for JGIv72.000090484.chr4S. Read pairs 
were binned at 10-kb intervals. For each read pair, the forward and reverse 
reads map with a map quality score of at least 20. g, The contact map of 
85,260 Chicago read pairs for JGIv72.000090484.chr4S, a 3.1-Mb scaffold 
in the XENLA_JGI_v72 assembly. h, The insert distribution of TCC and 
Chicago read pairs that map to the same scaffold of XENLA_JGI_v72 with 
a map quality score of at least 20. The x axis is the read pair separation 
distance. The y axis is the counts for that bin divided by the total number 
of reads. The bins are 1 kb. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Chromosome structure. a, Structure of the sex 


chromosome of X. laevis (XLA2L) and comparison with XLA2S and XTR2. 


The W version of XLA2L harbours a W-specific sequence containing the 
female sex-determining gene dmw (red) while Z has a different Z-specific 
sequence (blue). Pentagon arrows and black triangles indicate genes and 
olfactory receptor genes, respectively. Their tips correspond to their 
3’-ends. b, Alignment of the q-terminal regions of XTR9 and 10 with 
corresponding regions of XLA9_10L and XLA9_10S. Genes near the 
q-terminal regions of XTR 9 and XTR1O were missing in the X. tropicalis 
genome assembly v9, but rps11, rpl13a, lypd1 and actr3 were expected 

to be located there based on the synteny with human chromosomes, and 
then verified by cDNA FISH (upper panels). Small triangles on XLA9_10L 
and S indicate the distribution of gene models showing both identity 

and coverage greater than 30%, against the human and chicken peptide 
sequences from Ensembl, in the region +2 Mb from the prospective 

9/10 junction. HSA, human chromosome; GGA, chicken chromosome. 
The magnified view represents syntenic genes to scale with colours 
corresponding to human genes. c, The orders of orthologous genes 

across XTR9, XTR10, XLA9_10L and XLA9_10S. Green arrowheads: 
positions of centromeres in XTR9 and 10 predicted by examination 

of the cytogenetic chromosome length ratio of p versus q arms’. Blue 


arrowheads: positions of centromere repeats, frog centromeric repeat-1 
(ref. 55), in XLA9_10L and S. Magenta and yellow ellipses, chromosomal 
locations of snrpn (magenta) and stau1 (yellow) from X. tropicalis v9 

and X. laevis v9.1 assemblies. Red ellipses, chromosomal locations of 
four genes, rps11, rpl13a, lypd1 and actr3. XTR9 is inverted to facilitate 
comparison. Blue bidirectional arrows indicate the homologous regions 
where pericentric inversions may have occurred on proto-chromosomes 
(see Extended Data Fig. 2d). d, Schematic representation for the two 
hypothetical processes of chromosomal rearrangements (fusion and 
inversion) that occurred between the hypothetical proto-XTR9 and 10 to 
produce proto-XLA9_10, and eventually XLA9_10L and S. The process 
of chromosome rearrangements is explained parsimoniously in two 
different ways (left and right panels), starting from proto-XTR9 and 10. 
Actual and hypothetical ancestral chromosomal locations of sarpn and 
stau1 are shown by magenta and yellow circles, respectively. Note that the 
chromosomal locations of these genes on the proto-XTR10 differ between 
the two models. Chromosome segments homologous to XTR9 and XTR10 
are shown in red and blue, respectively. XTR9 is inverted to facilitate 
comparison. Bidirectional arrows indicate the regions where pericentric 
inversions may have occurred. Black arrows indicate the direction of 
chromosomal evolution. 
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called)°°, 79.9% of ohnologues retain both copies in X. laevis today, 
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ohnologues (x? test P= 4.44 x 10-°°). f, Table showing the branch lengths 
of bootstrapped maximum likelihood trees described in Supplementary 
Note 12.5. The columns refer to the X. tropicalis (XTR), L chromosome of 
X. laevis (XLA.L), S chromosome of X. laevis (XLA.S) and XLA.L/XLA.S 
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a thanagene (Wilcoxon signed-rank test, P= 1.7 x 10°-7!° and 6.4 x 10°77 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Structural evolution. a, Chromosomal 
locations of the 45S pre-ribosomal RNA gene (rna45s), which encodes 

a precursor RNA for 18S, 5.8S and 28S rRNAs, was determined using 
pHr21Ab (5.8-kb for the 5’ portion) and pHr14E3 (7.3-kb for the 

3’ portion) fragments as FISH probes. DNA fragments used for the probes 
were provided by National Institutes of Biomedical Innovation, Health and 
Nutrition, Osaka, and labelled with biotin-16-dUTP (Roche Diagnostics) 
by nick translation. After hybridization, the slides were incubated with 
FITC-avidin (Vector Laboratories). Hybridization signals (arrows) 

were detected to the short arm of XLA3L, but not XLA3S. Scale bar, 

5m. b, A large deletion including an olfactory receptor gene (or) cluster. 
Schematic structures of or gene clusters and adjacent genes on the 8th 
chromosomes of X. tropicalis (XTR8) and X. laevis (XLA8L and XLA8S). 
Chromosomal locations: XTR8: 107,524,547-108,927,581; XLA8L: 
105,062,063-106,610,199; XLA8S: 91,630,596-92,060,451. Horizontal 
bars, genomic DNA sequences; triangles, genes. Outside of or gene cluster, 
only representative genes are shown. The size of the triangle is to scale. 
The orientation of triangles indicates 5’ to 3’ direction of genes. Thin lines 
connect orthologous/homoeologous genes. Magenta triangles, or genes; 
green triangles, pseudogenes (point-mutated or truncated or genes). The 
number of or genes is shown underneath gene clusters. Dotted lines, 

a deleted region in XLA8S compared to XLAS8L. The centromere is located 
on the left side and the telomere is on the right. c, The relative frequency 
(left panel) and size (right panel) of genomic regions deleted in the S (blue) 
and L (green) chromosomes respectively. Both subgenomes experienced 
sequence loss through deletions, but the deletions on the S subgenome 

are larger and have been more frequent. Deletions were called based 

on the progressive Cactus sequence alignment between the X. laevis L and 
S subgenomes and the X. tropicalis genome. Chromosome 9_10 of X. laevis 
was split into 9 and 10 on the basis of alignment with the X. tropicalis 
chromosomes. Sequences from L that were not present on S, but could at 
least partially be identified in X. tropicalis, and consisted of gaps for no 
more than 25% of their length, were called as deleted regions in S. The 
same procedure was followed for deleted regions in L. d, Identification of 
triplet loci is described in Supplementary Note 8.1. Loci were classified 
into groups based on the presence of gene 2 in both X. laevis subgenomes 
(homoeologue retained), versus those that had a pseudogene in the 
middle (pseudogene) or no remnant of the middle gene as assessed by 
Exonerate (deletion). To normalize the intergenic lengths, we divided the 


nucleotide distance between genes | and 3 in either X. laevis subgenome 
by the orthologous distance in X. tropicalis. The median of the normalized 
ratio distribution is plotted on the bar chart. On average, S deletions 
appear to be larger than L deletions (52.9% versus 80.2% of the size of the 
orthologous X. tropicalis region, respectively). e, The number of RNA-seq 
reads aligning +1 kb of precursor miRNA loci (red) was compared to the 
read count for 10,000 random unannotated 2.1 kb regions of the genome 
(blue). All 83 homoeologous, intergenic miRNA pairs showed alignment 
within their regions, as opposed to 4,127 out of 10,000 (41.27%) of the 
randomly chosen intergenic sequences. The putative primary-miRNA 
loci also have a higher read count than the expressed randomly chosen 
regions (Wilcoxon signed-rank test, P= 1.4 x 10~*8). f, The Cactus 
alignment was parsed to identify flanking CNE around each X. tropicalis 
gene. The number of CNEs >50 bp in length for singletons is shown in 
red, homoeologues in blue. Kolmogorov-Smirnov test P= 10~'!. g, The 
average distance to the nearest gene was computed for each chromosomal 
locus in X. tropicalis. The average intergenic distance for those with 

a single X. laevis gene is shown in red, those with two shown in blue. 
Wilcoxon signed-rank test (P= 9.8 x 10-4). h, The distribution of gene 
retention by genomic footprint of the X. tropicalis orthologue. We define 
genomic footprint as the genomic distance from the start signal of the 
coding sequence (CDS) to the stop signal, including introns. The x axis 
shows logio(genomic footprint), the y axis the retention rate of each 

bin. The error bars are the standard deviation of the total divided by the 
number of genes in each bin. We tested for significant differences in length 
between homoeologues and singletons by a Wilcoxon signed-rank test 
(P=2.4 x 10°). i. The distribution of gene retention by CDS length of 
the X. tropicalis orthologue. The x axis shows log; (CDS length), the y axis 
the retention rate of each bin. The error bars are the standard deviation 
of the total divided by the number of genes in each bin. We tested for 
significant differences in length between homoeologues and singletons 
by a Wilcoxon signed-rank test (P= 1.7 x 10-*). j, The distribution of 
gene retention by exon number of the X. tropicalis orthologue. The x axis 
shows number of exons; the y axis the retention rate of each bin. The 
error bars are the standard deviation of the total divided by the number 
of genes in each bin. We tested for significant differences in length 
between homoeologues and singletons by a Wilcoxon signed-rank test 
(P=3.2 x 10-%). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Pseudogenes. a, Illustration of htt.S pseudogene 
alignment to X. tropicalis htt and the extant X. laevis htt.L, translated to 
amino acids. The amino acid position is shown at the beginning of each 
line. Missing codons are marked by dashes. Frameshifts and premature 
stops are marked by X and *, respectively (and pointed to with red 
arrows). The first exon of the pseudogene is completely missing from the 

S chromosome (top). The characteristic poly-Q region is maintained by 
both htt and htt.L. An exon with conservation in the pseudogene (bottom), 
illustrating that despite many frameshifts, premature stops, the lack of a 
proper start and insertions of new sequence, we identify many codons 

in the pseudogene that occur in large conserved blocks. b, Illustration of 
our model to compute pseudogene ages. The star represents the point of 
nonfunctionalization for a locus that is currently a pseudogene. We assume 
the expected rate of nonsynonymous changes can be estimated by the K, 
of the extant gene and X. tropicalis. We then compare the K, and K, of the 


pseudogene sequence to estimate the time of nonfunctionalization. See 
Supplementary Note 9 for a more detailed discussion. c, Estimated epochs 
of pseudogenization for 430 genes are indistinguishable from a burst of 
pseudogenization >10 Ma (K,; > 0.03). See Supplementary Note 9 for a 
more detailed discussion. d. Correlation of pseudogene expression with its 
extant homoeologue. The little expression seen in pseudogenes tends to be 
uncorrelated with the extant homoeologue. e, Histogram of pseudogene 
expression values across all 28 tissues and developmental stages (red) 
compared to all extant genes (blue). The pseudogenes are rarely expressed 
and tend to be expressed at lower levels than extant protein-coding genes. 
f, Histograms of expression variance of pseudogenes (red) compared to 
extant genes (blue). The small amount of pseudogene expression observed 
does not tend to vary across tissues and developmental stages in the same 
way that extant genes do. 
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Species New name Synonyms 
X. tropicalis bix.e1 
Human bix.e2p 
bix.e3 bix1.1, tBix 
bix.e4 
bix.e5p 
bix.e6 
X. laevis bix.e1.L bix3, bix3A 
Xenopus : bix.e2.L 
bix.e3.L bix1, mix.4 
bix.e1.S 
bix.e2.S bix2, milk 
bix.e3.S bix4 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Tandem duplications. a, Phylogenetic trees of 
the mix/bix cluster. Nucleotide sequences were aligned using MUSCLE 
and a phylogenetic diagram was generated by the ML method with 1,000 
bootstraps (MEGA6). Circles with different colours represent X. laevis 

L genes (magenta), X. laevis S genes (blue) and X. tropicalis genes (green). 
The table shows the correspondence of bix gene names proposed in this 
study and previously used (synonyms). b, FISH analysis showing XLA3S- 
specific deletion of the nodal5 gene cluster. One unit of the nodal5 gene 
region, including exons, introns and an intergenic region was used as 

a probe for FISH (counterstained with Hoechst). Arrows indicate the 
hybridization signals of nodal5s. Scale bar, 541m. c, Comparison of the 
nodal5 gene cluster. Genome sequencing revealed that nodal5.e1.L~.e5.L 
(pink) and nodalé6.L are clustered. Amplification of nodal5 gene in XLA3L 
and loss of this cluster in XLA3S were confirmed. Pseudogenes 
(nodal5p1.L~p4.L and nodal5p1.S) are indicated in black. The nodal5 
cluster of X. tropicalis does not contain any pseudogene. d, The X. laevis 
L chromosome has four complete copies of nodal3 (nodal3.e1.L~.e4.L), 
whereas the gene cluster is lost from the X. laevis S chromosome. 


A truncated nodal3 gene (nodal3p1.L) is likely to be a pseudogene and 
highly degenerate pseudogenes (nodal3p2.L and nodal3p3.L) also exist 
on the L chromosome. e, Like nodal3, vg1 is lost from the S chromosome 
although there is a pseudogene (vg1p.S). vgl is specifically amplified 

on the X. laevis L chromosome (vg1.e1.L~.e3.L) in comparison with 

X. tropicalis. An amino acid change (Ser20 to Pro20) in Vg1 protein has 
been shown to result in functional differences (Supplementary Note 13.9). 
vgl and derriére are orthologous to mammalian gdf1. f, Fraction of all 
genes duplicated and retained to present epoch per 1 expected 4DTV 
(fourfold degenerate transversion) at different epochs (semi-log scale). 
Shown also are linear fits, which would be consistent with constant birth- 
and death-rate models (first epoch is omitted from both fitted datasets, 

as is second epoch from X. laevis). See Supplementary Note 11 for a more 
detailed discussion. g, Same as f, but for ‘short genes’ (CDS <600 bp) and 
‘long genes’ (CDS >1,200 bp) separately. The loss rate of new duplicates 
appears to be similar. If the extra copy of a newly duplicated gene was lost 
when the first 100% disabling mutation occurred, we would expect, on 
average, the longer genes to be lost. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Gene expression analysis. a, Pairwise Pearson 
correlation distributions between homoeologous genes (red) and all genes 
(blue). Left histogram, stage data; right, adult data. The x axis shows the 
correlation; the y axis the percentage of data. The homoeologous genes 
have a correlation distribution closer to one owing to the fact that these 
were recently the same locus. X. laevis TPM values of 0.5 were lowered 
to 0. Any gene with no TPM >0 was removed from analysis. We then 
added 0.1 to all TPM values and log transformed (log;o) them. b, Scatter 
plot comparing binned genes by their median X. tropicalis expression™’ 
to the retention rate of their X. laevis (co)-orthologues. Error bars are the 
standard deviation for the whole dataset divided by the square root 

of the number of genes analysed in a bin. We assessed significance 

by a Wilcoxon signed-rank test of the homoeologous and singleton 
distributions, P= 6.31 x 10~1!%. c, Full version of the box plot shown in 
Fig. 4c. The difference between subgenomes is difficult to see at 

this magnification, illustrating that many loci deviate from the whole 
genome median of preferring the L homoeologue. There were some 

L outliers expressed 104 as much as their S homoeologues, whereas no 

S genes showed such a strong trend. These differences are discussed 

in more detail in Supplementary Note 12. d, Box plot of 4DTV by 
homoeologue class defined in Supplementary Note 12.4. Significant 
differences are marked by a red asterisk (Wilcoxon signed-rank test, 
P<10-°). The high correlation, similar expression (HCSE) group showed 
lower sequence change than other groups (P=3.7 x 10~!?) and the no 
correlation, different expression (NCDE) group showed high rates of 
sequence change (P=5.6 x 10"). e, Box plot of CDS length difference 
between X. laevis homoeologues by homoeologue class defined in 
Supplementary Note 12.4. Significant differences are marked by a red 
asterisk (Wilcoxon signed-rank test, P< 10~°). The HCSE group showed 
smaller CDS length differences than other groups (P= 2.4 x 10~'°) and 
the NCDE group showed large differences in homoeologue CDS length 
(P=2.1 x 10°»). f, Box plot of K,/K, between X. laevis homoeologues 


by homoeologue class defined in Supplementary Note 12.4. Significant 
differences are marked by a red asterisk (t-test P< 10~*). The HCSE 
group showed lower non-synonymous sequence change than other groups 
(P=8.2 x 10-19) and the NCDE and no correlation, similar expression 
(NCSE) groups showed higher rates of non-synonymous sequence changes 
(P=2.0 x 10° and P=7.0 x 10° respectively). g, RNA-seq analysis of 
six6.L (red) and six6.S (blue) during X. laevis development (left) and in 
adult tissues (right). Expression levels of six6.S were lower than those of 
six6.L at most developmental stages and in adult tissues. h, Diagram of 
Homo sapiens, X. tropicalis and X. laevis six6 loci (upper panel). Magenta 
and black boxes indicate CNEs and exons, respectively. The phylogenetic 
tree analyses of H. sapiens, X. tropicalis and X. laevis six6 CNEs (lower 
left panel) and Six6 proteins (lower right panel). Notably, six6.S is 

more diverged from X. tropicalis six6 than six6.L, both in the encoded 
protein sequences and in CNEs within 3 kb of the transcription start 
sites. Materials, methods and the CNE locations on genome assemblies 
are described in Supplementary Note 13.1. i, On the basis of chromatin 
state properties, a Random Forest machine-learning algorithm can 
accurately predict L versus S expression bias. The classification is based 
on all genes with greater than threefold expression difference at NF stage 
10.5 (a set of 1,129 genes). The mean (dotted black line) of the ROC 

area under the curve is 0.778 (tenfold cross-validation). Features were 
selected using Linear Support Vector Classification and are shown in j. 

j, Relative importance (based on Gini impurity) of selected features used 
in the Random Forest classification. All features used in the classification 
are shown. Among various variables, the ratios of H3K4me3 and DNA 
methylation at the promoter contributed most to the decision tree model. 
A difference in p300 binding in the genomic region surrounding the gene 
also contributed to the Random Forest classification, as did the presence 
or absence of a number of specific transcription factor motifs in the 
promoter. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Examples of pathway responses. a, The Wnt 
pathway. Left panel, several key components of the canonical Wnt pathway 
in the X. laevis genome. The numbers in brackets show the number 

of paralogues. Components that have homoeologous pair of genes or 
singletons are shown in blue or red, respectively. Each gene (wat: 21 genes, 
LRP: 2 genes, Fzd: 10 genes, Dvl: 3 genes, Frat(GBP): 1 gene, GSK3: 

2 genes, Axin: 2 genes, bcatenin: 1 gene, APC: 2 genes, TCF/LEF:4 genes) 
was classified into 4 groups according to subcellular localization, and the 
number of singleton and homoeologue retained genes is shown by pie 
charts. Right panel, syntenies around four singleton genes. b, Cell cycle 
regulation. Upper right panel, diagram of the cell cycle and regulatory 
proteins critical to each phase. Cyclin H (ccnh) and Cdk7 constitute 
Cdk-activating kinase (CAK), a key factor required for activation of 

all Cdks. Genes encoding Cyclin H and Cdk7 (red), but not other 
regulators (blue), became singletons. Upper left panel, pie charts show 

the numbers of homoeologous pairs (blue) and singletons (red) in each 
functional category as indicated. Lower left panel, syntenies of ccnh and 
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cdk7 loci in X. tropicalis and X. laevis. Lower right table, individual genes 
used for drawing the pie charts are shown in the table. c, The Hippo 
pathway. Upper panel, Hippo pathway components and retention of their 
homoeologous gene pairs. All genes for Hippo pathway components as 
indicated were identified in the whole genome of X. Iaevis. Blue icons 
indicate that both of the homoeologous genes are expressed in normal 
development and adult organs. The red icon, Taz, indicates a singleton. 
Yap is interchangeable with Taz in most cases, but TAZ, but not YAP, 
serves as a mediator of Wnt signalling (broken line). Pie charts show the 
numbers of homoeologue pairs (blue) and singleton (red) in each category 
of the Hippo pathway components classified according to subcellular 
localization. Lower panel, comparative analysis of syntenies around the taz 
gene. X. tropicalis scaffold247 is not incorporated into the chromosome- 
scale assembly (v9) and hence its chromosomal location is not known yet. 
The p arm termini of XLA8L and XLA8S are on the left. See Supplemental 
Note 13 for further details. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Figure 10 | Pathways continued. a, The TGF pathway. 
Pie charts indicate the ratio of differentially expressed homoeologous 
pairs (orange) and singletons (red). Many of the extracellular regulatory 
factors are either differentially regulated or became singletons. Genes 

for a type I receptor, co-receptors and an inhibitory Smad are also 
differentially regulated. Multicopy genes such as nodal3, nodal5 and vg1 
are not counted as singletons, even though those genes are deleted on 

S chromosomes. Instead, these and duplicated chordin genes are 
categorized into differentially regulated genes. b, The sonic hedgehog 
pathway. Upper panel, the simplified hedgehog pathway known in Shh 
signalling is schematically shown. Most signalling components are 
encoded by both homoeologous genes, whereas Hhat (shown in red) is 
encoded by a singleton gene. Where paralogues exist, the numbers of 
paralogues are shown in parentheses. In the left cell, the Shh precursor 
(Hh precursor) is matured through the process involving Hhat and Hhatl 
and secreted. In the right cell, the binding of Shh (Hh) to Ptch1 (Ptch) 
receptor inhibits Ptch1-mediated repression of Smo, leading to Smo 
activation and subsequent inhibition of PKA; otherwise PKA converts Gli 
activators to truncated repressors. As a consequence, Gli proteins activate 
target genes, such as Ptch1 and Hhip. The transmembrane protein Hhip 
binds Shh and suppresses Shh activity. Lower panel, schematic comparison 
of syntenies around hhat genes of X. tropicalis chromosome 5 (top) and 
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X. laevis 5L chromosome (middle) and the corresponding region of 

X. laevis 5S chromosome (bottom). The diagram is not drawn to 

scale. c, Deletion rates on L (x axis) versus S (y axis) for different 

Pfam groups. For Pfam groups we computed the number of X. laevis 
single-copy genes (singletons) versus homoeologue pairs and computed 
the fraction retained. The line of expected L/S loss is based on the genome- 
wide average (56.4%). Red points show groups with high or low rates 

of loss (P< .01). See Supplementary Table 5 for more information. 

d, Deletion rates on L (x axis) versus S (y axis) for different stage weighted 
gene correlation network analysis (WGCNA)* groups (visualized as a 
heatmap in Fig. 4a). For stage WGCNA groups we computed the number 
of X. laevis single-copy genes (singletons) versus homoeologue pairs and 
computed the fraction retained. The line of expected L/S loss is based on 
the genome-wide average (56.4%). Red points show groups with high or 
low rates of loss (P<.01). e, Deletion rates on L (x axis) versus S (y axis) 
for different GO groups. For GO groups we computed the number of 

X. laevis single-copy genes (singletons) versus homoeologue pairs and 
computed the fraction retained. The line of expected L/S loss is based 

on the genome-wide average (56.4%). Red points show groups with 

high or low rates of loss (P < 0.01). See Supplementary Table 5 for more 
information. 
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Diversity-oriented synthesis yields 
novel multistage antimalarial inhibitors 


Nobutaka Kato!*, Eamon Comer!*, Tomoyo Sakata-Kato?, Arvind Sharma*, Manmohan Sharma’, Micah Maetani!“, 
Jessica Bastien', Nicolas M. Brancucci’, Joshua A. Bittker', Victoria Corey®, David Clarke’, Emily R. Derbyshire!*®’, 
Gillian L. Dornan’, Sandra Duffy’, Sean Eckley'®, Maurice A. Itoe’, Karin M. J. Koolen!"', Timothy A. Lewis!, Ping S. Lui’, 
Amanda K. Lukens!*, Emily Lund’, Sandra March!!, Elamaran Meibalan’, Bennett C. Meier!*, Jacob A. McPhail’, 
Branko Mitasev!®, Eli L. Moss!, Morgane Sayes!, Yvonne Van Gessel!°, Mathias J. Wawer!, Takashi Yoshinaga’, 
Anne-Marie Zeeman", Vicky M. Avery’, Sangeeta N. Bhatia”, John E. Burke®, Flaminia Catteruccia?, Jon C. Clardy®, 
Paul A. Clemons!, Koen J. Dechering", Jeremy R. Duvall', Michael A. Foley!, Fabian Gusovsky!, Clemens H. M. Kocken", 
Matthias Marti*, Marshall L. Morningstar!, Benito Munoz!, Daniel E. Neafsey!, Amit Sharma’, Elizabeth A. Winzeler’, 


Dyann F. Wirth!’, Christina A. Scherer! & Stuart L. Schreiber! 


Antimalarial drugs have thus far been chiefly derived from two sources— natural products and synthetic drug-like 
compounds. Here we investigate whether antimalarial agents with novel mechanisms of action could be discovered 
using a diverse collection of synthetic compounds that have three-dimensional features reminiscent of natural products 
and are underrepresented in typical screening collections. We report the identification of such compounds with both 
previously reported and undescribed mechanisms of action, including a series of bicyclic azetidines that inhibit a new 
antimalarial target, phenylalanyl-tRNA synthetase. These molecules are curative in mice at a single, low dose and show 
activity against all parasite life stages in multiple in vivo efficacy models. Our findings identify bicyclic azetidines with 
the potential to both cure and prevent transmission of the disease as well as protect at-risk populations with a single oral 
dose, highlighting the strength of diversity-oriented synthesis in revealing promising therapeutic targets. 


Malaria is a deadly disease caused by protozoan parasites of the genus 
Plasmodium. Effective eradication strategies have been elusive, primarily 
owing to the complex life cycle of Plasmodium and the emergence of 
drug-resistant strains of P falciparum, the most lethal Plasmodium 
species in humans!. The majority of the current antimalarial 
drugs target the asexual blood stage of Plasmodium, in which they 
parasitize and replicate within erythrocytes”. Even though liver- 
and transmission-stage parasites do not cause malarial symptoms, 
prophylaxis and transmission-blocking drugs are essential for the 
proactive prevention of disease epidemics and to protect vulnerable 
populations**. Unfortunately, the current antimalarial drugs do not 
address all of the requirements for the targeting of pan-life-cycle 
activity. Several recent reports have described next-generation drug 
candidates that may achieve some of these important goals”*’. 
However, eradication will require multiple innovative ways of targeting 
the parasite'”*. The antimalarial pipeline will therefore benefit from 
compounds with diverse mechanisms of action, features that should 
help circumvent the many resistance mechanisms that render existing 
drugs ineffective. 

We identified two key features of a successful strategy for overcoming 
these challenges. The first of these is the application of modern 
methods of asymmetric organic synthesis to create unique chemical 
matter; the second is to test the resulting compounds in a series of 


phenotype-based screens designed to uncover agents that act on targets 
essential for several stages of the parasite life cycle (that is, multistage 
activity). We were encouraged by a small-scale pilot experiment that 
followed this blueprint and yielded the antimalarial agent ML238 
(refs 13-15). The experiments described here excluded this earlier pilot 
set of compounds. 

We tested synthetic compounds with structures that were inspired 
by the structural complexity and diversity of the entire ensemble 
of natural products, rather than by specific natural products. In 
this way, we deliberately break the link to natural selection and the 
limitations it provides in terms of target diversity'®. A high-throughput 
P. falciparum phenotypic screen of infected erythrocytes was used 
to detect inhibitors of parasite growth, with counter-screens using 
parasites that are resistant to approved or developmental drugs, and 
with liver- and transmission-stage parasites used to facilitate the 
discovery of compounds that act through novel mechanisms of action 
and target multiple stages of malarial infection. 

Approximately 100,000 compounds, synthesized at the Broad 
Institute using the build/couple/pair strategy'”'® of diversity-oriented 
synthesis (DOS), were screened against a multi-drug-resistant strain 
(B. falciparum strain Dd2) using a phenotypic blood-stage growth- 
inhibition assay, which models a human blood-stage infection. 
Compounds scored as positives were counter-screened in parallel 


1Broad Institute of Harvard and MIT, 415 Main Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142, USA. @Harvard T.H. Chan School of Public Health, 665 Huntington Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 
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Figure 1 | Cascading triage strategy reveals targets for some of the 

hit compounds and highlights potential novel mechanisms of action 

for others. a—e, A total of 468 compounds (‘positives’ in the growth 
inhibition primary assay) were tested in dose against P. falciparum Dd2, a 
transgenic P falciparum line expressing Saccharomyces cerevisiae DHODH 
(PfscCDHODH), a P. falciparum strain resistant to NITD609 (Pf NITD6098) 
and a mammalian cell line (HepG2). P._ falciparum ATPase4 is the presumed 


against a panel of parasite isolates and diverse drug-resistant clones 
to deprioritize compounds with previously identified mechanisms 
of action (Fig. la and Supplementary Tables 1, 2). After evaluating 
results from assays against the liver-stage (Plasmodium berghei strain 
ANKA) and transmission-stage (P falciparum strain 3D7) parasites, 
four chemical series with additional liver-stage and/or transmission- 
blocking activities (BRD0026, BRD7539, BRD73842 and BRD3444; 
Fig. 1b-e, Extended Data Table 1 and Supplementary Tables 1, 2) were 
selected. This layered screening process also yielded other series not 
described here that may merit attention in the future (available at the 
Malaria Therapeutics Response Portal, http://portals.broadinstitute. 
org/mtrp/). Underlying features of DOS helped to guide the selection 
and development of the four nominated series. The compound collec- 
tion includes stereoisomeric families that yield stereochemistry-based 
structure-activity relationships (SSAR); their inclusion indicated the 
possibility of selective interactions with targets. The short, modular 
pathways, entailing inter- and intramolecular coupling reactions, facil- 
itate medicinal chemistry optimization. Three of the four series yielded 
new compound scaffolds against known targets. These include: (i) 
disruptors of sodium ion regulation mediated by P falciparum ATPase4 
(ref. 9; BRD0026 is active against asexual and late sexual blood stages 
of parasites, Fig. lb and Extended Data Fig. 1a—d); (ii) potent and 
selective inhibitors of P falciparum dihydroorotate dehydrogenase 
(pf DHODH)"? (BRD7539 is active against liver-stage and asexual blood- 
stage parasites; Fig. 1c and Extended Data Fig. 1e-h); and (iii) potent 
and selective inhibitors of P._ falciparum phosphatidylinositol-4-kinase 
(pf PI4K)?°?! (BRD73842 is active against liver-stage, asexual and late 
sexual blood-stage parasites; Fig. 1d, Extended Data Figs li-m, 2a and 
Supplementary Table 3). The fourth series was found to inhibit a previ- 
ously unknown antimalarial target and is characterized in detail below. 


Bicyclic azetidines inhibit cytosolic Pf PheRS 

The bicyclic azetidine BRD3444 showed multistage activity in vitro 
(P. falciparum Dd2, blood stage, half-maximal effective concen- 
tration (ECs9) =9nM; P. falciparum 3D7, transmission stage, 
gametocyte IV-V, ECsy = 663 nM; P. berghei strain ANKA, liver stage, 
ECso = 140 nM; Fig. le, Extended Data Table 1 and Supplementary 
Table 1). To elucidate the mechanism of action of the bicyclic 


molecular target of NITD609 (ref. 9). a, Compounds were clustered across 
the horizontal axis by structural similarity. Colours represent compound 
potency (ECs9). Two compound clusters, exemplified by BRD0026 (b) and 
BRD7539 (c), showed selectively reduced potency against the Pf NITD609* 
and PfscDHODH strains, respectively, while BRD73842 (d) and BRD3444 
(e) were equipotent across the three P falciparum strains. Pb, P. berghei; Pf, 
P. falciparum; Pv, P. vivax; PheRS, phenylalanyl-tRNA synthetase. 


azetidine series, three resistant lines were evolved against BRD1095 
(Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 2b), a derivative of BRD3444 with 
increased aqueous solubility, from eight independent cultures 
(>8 x 10° inocula). After more than 3 months of drug pres- 
sure, ECs 9 values were increased by 4-84-fold. Two clones were 
obtained from each culture and genomic DNA from each clone was 
analysed via whole-genome sequencing (Fig. 3a, b and Supplementary 
Table 4). Analysis of resistant clones revealed that each had at least 
one non-synonymous single-nucleotide variant (SNV) in the 
PF3D7_0109800 locus, which is predicted to encode the alpha 
subunit of the cytosolic phenylalanyl-tRNA synthetase (Pf PheRS) 


a b Stereochemistry 
Cy, Cg, Cy; Pf Dd2 EC.y 
C) OMe RR, S; 
1.370 uM 
X S.R,8; | RSI; 
ont 1.640 uM | 4.650 uM 
Cr) H N S,S,S; R, R, RP; 
“BNE 3.440uM | 0.017 uM 
Roa N R, S, S; S,R,R; 
4.970 uM 0.009 uM 
Stereochemistry S, R, R 
c 
R=OH BRD3444 
R=NH, BRD1095 
R=NMe, BRD7929 
R=O(CH,),CO,H BRD3316 


Figure 2 | Structures of key compounds, SSAR study of BRD3444 

and X-ray crystal structure of BRD7929. a, Structures of four bicyclic 
azetidine compounds. b, SSAR of BRD3444 showing that stereoisomers 
at the C> position are equipotent, which suggests that this position is not 
necessary for activity. c, X-ray crystal structure of BRD7929 showing 3D 
conformation (BRD7929 was crystallized as a salt with two equivalents of 
L-tartaric acid; only the structure of BRD7929 is shown for clarity). 
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Figure 3 | The bicyclic azetidine series targets the cytoplasmic Pf 
PheRS. a, P. falciparum Dd2 clones resistant to BRD1095, a derivative of 
BRD3444 with increased aqueous solubility, were selected in vitro and 
non-synonymous SNVs were identified via whole-genome sequencing. 
All clones from three individual flasks contained non-synonymous SNVs 
within the PF3D7_0109800 locus, which encodes the alpha subunit of 
the cytoplasmic PheRS. b, The non-synonymous SNVs identified in 
clones from flask 1 (red), flask 2 (blue), and flask 3 (green) are shown 
overlaid on a homology model based on the human cytoplasmic PheRS 
(PDB accession 3L4G) generated in PyMol. c, BRD1095 was assayed 
against purified recombinant proteins of wild-type cytosolic Pf PheRS 
and a mutant containing a SNV (giving a L550V substitution), identified 
from the resistant strain. ICs value of the wild-type PheRS was 

0.045 1M, whereas the IC» value for BRD1095'°°V was 1.304.M (data are 
mean + s.d. for two biological and two technical replicates). d, The bicyclic 
azetidine series showed a strong correlation between blood-stage growth 
inhibition and biochemical inhibition of cytosolic Pf PheRS activity. We 
assayed 15 bicyclic azetidine analogues with varying potency against 
blood-stage parasites (Dd2 strain) against purified recombinant Pf PheRS. 
The biochemically derived ICs» values correlate strongly (r? = 0.89) with 
the ECs» values determined using the blood-stage growth inhibition assay 
(see Extended Data Table 2 for structure-activity relationship study and 
chemical structures). 


of P. falciparum (ref. 22). Examination of more than 100 drug- 
resistant P falciparum clones failed to reveal even a single SNV in the 
PF3D7_0109800 locus, indicating that the probability of Pf PheRS 
having three independent mutations by chance is very low. To confirm 
that cytosolic PheRS is the molecular target of BRD1095, the com- 
pound was assayed against purified recombinant proteins. BRD1095 
inhibited the aminoacylation activity of recombinant Pf PheRS ina 
concentration-dependent manner (half-maximal inhibitory concen- 
tration (IC59) =46nM; Fig. 3c). We also reasoned that if the primary 
antiplasmodial mechanism of the bicyclic azetidine series was via inhi- 
bition of Pf PheRS activity, then ICso values for the aminoacylation 
activity of purified recombinant Pf PheRS proteins should correlate 
with ECs9 values obtained in parasite growth inhibition assays. Indeed, 
a high correlation between the two parameters (r? = 0.89) was observed 
using 16 synthetic analogues of BRD1095 covering a range of activities 
(Fig. 3d and Extended Data Table 2). This notable correlation, together 
with the aforementioned genetic evidence, indicates that cytosolic 
Pf PheRS is the relevant molecular target of the bicyclic azetidine series. 
In addition, supplementation with exogenous L-phenylalanine (but 
not D-phenylalanine, L-aspartic acid, L-threonine or L-tyrosine) to the 
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in vitro culture medium increased the ECsp value of BRD1095 ina 
concentration-dependent manner (Supplementary Table 5). 

Owing to its newfound susceptibility to inhibition, Pf PheRS 
joins the aminoacyl-tRNA synthetase class of emerging targets for 
antimalarial agents’*-*’. Although they share common tRNA esteri- 
fication catalytic activities, these proteins are structurally diverse and 
physiologically distinct enzymes. The target described here (P. falci- 
parum cytosolic PheRS) is unique as it is the first member of the class 
in which inhibition, as we will describe, results in elimination of asex- 
ual blood-, liver- and transmission-stage parasites, preventing disease 
transmission, ensuring prophylaxis and providing single-dose cures of 
the disease in mouse models of malaria. 


Optimization of the bicyclic azetidine series 

BRD3444 exhibited poor solubility (<1|1M in PBS), high intrinsic 
clearance in human and mouse microsomes (Cljn= 142 and 
248 .lmin~!mg', respectively) and a high volume of distribution 
(V.s= 12 lkg~; all data found in Extended Data Table 3). These 
results translated to a half-life of 3.7 h in an intravenous pharma- 
cokinetic study in CD-1 mice. Analysis of all eight stereoisomers of 
BRD3444 included in the primary screen revealed that activity against 
P. falciparum Dd2 parasites was predominantly found among two 
isomers differing in stereochemistry at the C2 position (Fig. 2a, b). 
Therefore, we postulated that the C2 position could be manipu- 
lated without loss of in vitro potency and could be used to improve 
the physicochemical and pharmacokinetic properties of the 
series. The modular synthetic pathway facilitated the synthesis 
of advanced analogues that included BRD1095 and BRD7929, 
in which the hydroxymethyl group at position Cz is replaced 
with aminomethyl and dimethylaminomethyl substituents, 
respectively. These bicyclic azetidines showed improved solubility 
(25 and 151M in PBS, respectively) and greatly improved intrinsic 
clearance in mouse microsomes (<20 and 21 wl min! mg, respec- 
tively), while retaining in vitro potency. In an intravenous and oral 
pharmacokinetic study in mice, both BRD1095 and BRD7929 dis- 
played greatly improved blood clearance relative to BRD3444. 
BRD7929 also displayed good bioavailability (80%), superior to that 
of BRD1095 (50%), and improved in vitro potency against P. cynomolgi 
and P falciparum liver-stage and P falciparum transmission-stage 
parasites (Extended Data Table 1). BRD7929 showed a high V,, of 
24 lke! (Extended Data Table 3), which, together with a low blood 
clearance, translated to a long half-life (32h), making this compound 
suitable for single-dose oral treatments. The synthesis pathway enabled 
the laboratory preparation of 7.5 g of BRD7929 for further testing. 


BRD7929 shows in vivo efficacy against all life stages 

We evaluated the multistage activity of BRD7929 using mouse malaria 
models. When BRD7929 activity was evaluated in the blood-stage 
model with the rodent malaria parasite P. berghei using a luciferase 
reporter, all infected CD-1 mice treated with a single oral 25 mgkg™! 
or 50mgkg~! dose became parasite-free and remained so up to the 
30-day end-point based on bioluminescent imaging (Extended 
Data Fig. 3a, b). To evaluate the therapeutic potential of this series, 
the in vivo efficacy of BRD7929 against the human malaria parasite 
P. falciparum was determined. Approximately 48h after inoculation 
with the blood-stage P. falciparum 3D7"'/®8D (expressing firefly lucif- 
erase), non-obese diabetic/severe combined immunodeficiency (NOD/ 
SCID) Il2ry~'~ mice engrafted with human erythrocytes (huRBC 
NSG) were treated with a single dose of BRD7929 and monitored for 
30 days (Fig. 4a and Extended Data Fig. 3c). At 25 mgkg™! (area under 
curve (AUC) = 62.8 u.Mh) and 50 mg kg"! (AUC= 125.6,.Mh), a 
rapid decrease in parasite-associated bioluminescence was observed, 
while at 6.25mgkg~' (AUC = 15.7p,Mh) the rate of the loss of biolu- 
minescence was slower. All huRBC NSG mice treated with single oral 
12.5mgkg~! (AUC=31.4,.Mh), 25mgkg~! or 50mgkg~! doses were 
parasite-free for 30 days based on bioluminescent imaging. The AUC in 
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Figure 4 | In vivo efficacy studies of BRD7929 using P. falciparum and 
humanized mouse models. a, huaRBC NSG mice were inoculated with 
P. falciparum (3D7""4/®®D) blood-stage parasites 48 h before treatment 
and BRD7929 was administered as a single 50, 25, 12.5 or 6.25mgkg! 
oral dose at 0 h (n =2 for each group, this study was conducted 

once). Infections were monitored using the in vivo imaging system 
(IVIS). Bioluminescent intensity was quantified from each mouse and 
plotted against time. The dotted horizontal line represents the mean 
bioluminescence intensity level obtained from all the animals before the 
parasite inoculation. No recrudescence was observed as low as a single 
25mgkg~! dose of BRD7929 in the infected animals (see Extended Data 
Fig. 3b). b, huHep FRG-knockout mice were inoculated intravenously 
with P falciparum (NF54HT-GFP-luc) sporozoites. BRD7929 was 
administered as a single 10 mg kg“ oral dose 1 day after inoculation, 
and daily engraftment of human erythrocytes was initiated 5 days after 
inoculation (n= 2 for each group, this study was conducted once). 


the 25 mgkg~’ single-dose cure observed in the model with P. berghei is 
estimated to be 27.5 sMh based on pharmacokinetic studies with CD-1 
mice. Thus, single-dose cures were observed in the P. berghei CD-1 and 
P falciparum huRBC NSG mouse models at similar drug exposure 
levels (AUC = 27.5 and 31.4\1.Mh, respectively), suggesting that the 
efficacy against the two Plasmodium species is comparable. 

In a P. berghei liver-stage model, none of the CD-1 mice that were 
treated with a single dose of 5 or 25mgkg~! BRD7929 developed 
blood-stage parasitaemia within a 30-day period following P. berghei 
sporozoite inoculation (Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). Furthermore, mice 
were treated with a single dose of 10 mgkg~' BRD7929 at various time 
points before sporozoite inoculation and during liver-stage infection 
(Extended Data Fig. 4c). All mice treated within the 3 days before 
inoculation and during liver-stage infection were completely free of 
blood-stage parasites for the duration of the experiment (32 days), 
indicating that BRD7929 has potent causal prophylaxis activity. 
Next, 1 day after inoculation with P. falciparum (NF54HT-GFP-luc)*° 
sporozoites, FRG knockout (Fah~/~Rag2~'“Il2rg-'~, heavily immu- 
nosuppressed) C57BL/6 mice transplanted with human hepatocytes 
(huHep FRG knockout)*! were treated with a single oral dose of 
BRD7929 (10 mgkg~'). Human erythrocytes were intraperitoneally 
injected daily from 5 to 7 days after inoculation. A gradual increase 
was detected in parasite liver-stage-associated bioluminescence signals 
from the lower pectoral and upper abdominal regions of the control 
(vehicle-treated) mice, whereas no increase in bioluminescence signals 
was observed from the BRD7929-treated mice (Fig. 4b and Extended 
Data Fig. 5a). For quantitative reverse transcription PCR (qRT-PCR) 
analysis*’, blood samples were also collected 7 days after inoculation 
(the first day of the blood stage)*! and evaluated for the presence of the 
blood-stage transcript PF3D7_1120200 (expressing the P falciparum 
ubiquitin-conjugating enzyme, UCE) (Extended Data Fig. 5b). The 
presence of the blood-stage marker was not detected in samples from 
the BRD7929-treated mice, indicating that BRD7929 eliminated the 
liver-stage parasites. 

Finally, to examine whether BRD7929 has activity against mature 
gametocytes and prevents parasite transmission to mosquitoes 
in vivo, CD-1 mice infected with P. berghei were treated with a single 
oral dose of BRD7929 2 days before exposure to female Anopheles 
stephensi mosquitoes. One week later, the midguts of the blood- 
fed mosquitoes were dissected and the number of oocysts was 
counted (Extended Data Fig. 6a—c). No oocysts were detected in 
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Infections were monitored using IVIS. The dotted horizontal line 
represents the mean bioluminescence intensity level obtained from all the 
animals before the sporozoite inoculation. No increase in bioluminescence 
intensity level was observed from the mice treated with BRD7929 (see 
Extended Data Fig. 5a). c, huRBC NSG mice were infected with blood- 
stage P. falciparum (3D74"4/5®D) parasites for 2 weeks (allowing the 
gametocytes to mature fully) and were treated with a single oral dose of 
BRD7929 (12.5 mgkg~'). Blood samples were collected for 11 days and 
analysed for the presence of the asexual marker SBP1 and the mature 
gametocyte marker Pfs25 using RT-PCR (n =2 for each group, this study 
was conducted once). The transcription of both SBP1 and Pfs25 decreased 
to undetectable levels 7 days after treatment, strongly suggesting that 
BRD7929 eliminates both asexual and gametocyte stages and is capable of 
preventing parasite transmission to the mosquito (data are mean + s.d. for 
three technical replicates for each biological sample). 


midguts dissected from mosquitoes fed on mice treated with 5 or 
20mgkg~' BRD7929, concentrations below those found to be effi- 
cacious against asexual blood-stage parasites. To determine whether 
BRD7929 showed in vivo efficacy against P. falciparum in humanized 
mouse models, huRBC NSG mice were infected with blood-stage 
P. falciparum 3D7""¥/®80 parasites for 2 weeks to allow the develop- 
ment of mature gametocytes. Subsequently, mice were treated with a 
single oral dose of BRD7929 (12.5mgkg~!, AUC =31.4,.Mh). Blood 
samples were collected for 11 days after treatment and analysed for the 
presence of the late-sexual-stage-specific transcript of Pfs25 (expressing 
P. falciparum 25 kDa ookinete surface-antigen precursor, 
PF3D7_1031000) using qRT-PCR* (Fig. 4c and Extended Data 
Fig. 6d-f). The transcription of Pfs25 decreased to undetectable levels 
7 days after treatment. Previous literature reports of in vitro cellular 
sensitivity showed that the Pfs25 marker had a detection limit of 
0.02-0.05 gametocytes il (ref. 33), strongly suggesting that BRD7929 
has late-stage gametocidal activity and is capable of preventing the 
transmission of parasites to the mosquito vector at the same level of 
exposure as that achieves a single-dose cure in the blood stage. 


Safety optimization of the bicyclic azetidine series 

While no significant cytotoxicity was observed with BRD3444 and 
BRD3316, moderate cytotoxicity was observed for bicyclic azetidines 
BRD7929 (half-maximal cytotoxic concentration (CC59) =9 1M) 
and BRD1095 (CCs) = 161M) in the HepG? cell line (Extended Data 
Fig. 7a). Both BRD1095 and BRD7929 showed inhibition of Ix; 
(encoded by KCNH2, also known as HERG) (ICs) =5.1 and 2.1 .M, 
respectively; Extended Data Table 3). Medicinal chemistry efforts 
have shown that mitigation of ion-channel toxicity is possible while 
maintaining biological activity; for example, BRD3316 shows no 
significant inhibition of Ix, at >10 1M, indicating that cardiotoxicity 
is not intrinsically linked to this series. While BRD3444 showed time- 
dependent inhibition of CYP3A4, BRD7929 showed no inhibition of 
any of the major human cytochrome P450 (CYP) isoforms (Extended 
Data Fig. 7a). No phototoxicity was observed with this series in 
BALB/c 3T3 mouse fibroblasts following exposure to UVA light. 
BRD7929 and BRD3316 show desirable pharmacokinetic properties, 
including good oral bioavailability (F = 80 and 63%, respectively). 
In addition, BRD7929 has a long half-life that enables single-dose 
treatment. Based on in vitro microsomal stability data, BRD7929 and 
advanced analogues in this series are likely to have a similar profile in 
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humans, as metabolic clearance was low for both mouse and human 
species (Extended Data Table 3). BRD7929 was determined to be 
non-mutagenic using an Ames test in the presence or absence of S9 
mix using the Salmonella typhimurium strains TA100, TA1535, TA98, 
TA1537 and Escherichia coli strain WP2uvrA (Supplementary Table 6). 
Histopathological analysis of mice treated at a high dose (100 mgkg~', 
estimated Cyax and AUC are 5.44.M and 110,.Mh, respectively) 
showed no adverse findings in the limited number of organs examined 
(Extended Data Fig. 7b). Additional studies involving a wider range 
of organs, doses and compounds will be needed to assess the toxicity 
of these and related compounds more thoroughly. In NSG mice the 
estimated Cy,,, and AUC of the single-dose cure are 833nM and 31.4,.Mh, 
respectively, affording a 6.5-fold safety margin with respect to Cmax. 

Although the emergence of resistance in vitro does not necessarily 
imply that it will happen in vivo, it is indicative of any mechanisms of 
resistance that could arise in the future. To examine the propensity of 
de novo resistance selection, P. falciparum Dd2 cultures with initial 
inocula ranging from 10° to 10” parasites were maintained in medium 
supplemented with 20 nM BRD7929 (the ECop of strain Dd2) and 
monitored for 60 days to identify recrudescent parasitaemia (Extended 
Data Fig. 7c, d). No recrudescence was observed in Dd2 cultures 
exposed to a constant pressure of BRD7929, whereas the minimum 
inoculum of resistance for atovaquone (ECo9 = 2nM) was 10’, 
consistent with previous reports**. 


Discussion 

Malaria remains one of the deadliest infectious diseases. Available 
therapeutic agents are already limited in their efficacy, and drug 
resistance threatens to diminish our ability to prevent and treat the 
disease further. Despite a renewed effort to identify compounds with 
antimalarial activity, the drug discovery and development pipeline lacks 
target diversity and most malaria drugs are only efficacious during the 
asexual blood stage of parasite infection. 

In these studies, we attempted to identify new antimalarial targets 
by screening a diverse collection of 100,000 compounds with three- 
dimensional topographic features derived from stereochemical and 
skeletal elements that are common in natural products but underrep- 
resented in typical screening collections—compounds now accessible 
using DOS. The compounds are formed in short, modular syntheses 
that facilitate chemical optimization and manufacturing**** and have 
computed physical properties aimed at accelerating drug discovery*”. 
We used a primary phenotypic screen to identify a subset of compounds 
that inhibits parasite growth, counter-screens to prioritize molecules 
with both novel mechanisms of action and activity at multiple stages 
of the parasite life cycle, and genetic and biochemical studies to 
illuminate mechanisms of action. These efforts yielded several series 
of multiple-stage antimalarial compounds with unique scaffolds that 
modulate both recently described and established molecular targets. 

An earlier pilot study tested key elements of the process above using a 
distinct 8,000-member DOS library, leading to the discovery of ML238 
(refs 13, 14), a molecule that inhibits parasite growth with nanomolar 
potency by targeting the reductase domain of P. falciparum cytochrome 
b (the Q; site), in contrast to the antimalarial agent atovaquone, which 
targets the oxidase domain of P. falciparum cytochrome b (the Q, site). 
The study presented here led to many candidate antimalarial agents. 
We have, thus far, characterized four of these compound series, namely 
BRD0026 (targeting P. falciparum ATPase4), BRD7539 (targeting 
P. falciparum DHODH), BRD73842 (targeting P falciparum PI4K) and 
BRD3444 (targeting P. falciparum cytoplasmic PheRS). These series were 
prioritized as they showed in vitro activity against multiple stages of the 
P falciparum life cycle, and this was subsequently confirmed in vivo. 
We anticipate that additional compound series uncovered by these 
experiments, made available via the Malaria Therapeutics Response 
Portal (http://portals.broadinstitute.org/mtrp/), will target additional 
proteins that function as multiple-stage vulnerabilities in Plasmodium 
and other Apicomplexa pathogens. 
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Until now, natural products and synthetic drug-like compounds 
have served as the primary sources of antimalarial drugs. As para- 
sitic susceptibility to traditional chemotypes decreases, it is becoming 
increasingly necessary to discover lead compounds that are unaffected 
by existing mechanisms of resistance. DOS coupled with phenotypic 
screening offers a systematic means to address this need. The results 
reported here describe a new target and chemotype—Pf PheRS and 
bicyclic azetidines such as BRD3316 and BRD7929—that have demon- 
strated the lowest-concentration single-dose cure of three promising 
next-generation antimalarials in the pipeline?**”? using two mouse 
models. Single-dose treatments facilitate compliance and overcome 
cost challenges in resource-deficient regions”. The ability of BRD7929 
to eliminate blood-stage (both asexual and sexual) and liver-stage 
parasites suggests bicyclic azetidines have the potential to cure the 
disease, provide prophylaxis and prevent disease transmission. 

Our findings suggest that DOS-derived compound collections, 
which comprise three-dimensional structures reminiscent of natural 
products that have yielded many small-molecule probes of diverse 
mammalian processes*!”, are also a rich resource for identifying 
targets and readily optimized chemical scaffolds to supplement the 
current antimalarial pipeline. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

In vitro P. falciparum blood-stage culture and assay. Strains of P. falciparum 
(Dd2, 3D7, D6, K1, NF54, V1/3, HB3, 7G8, FCB and TM90C2B) were obtained 
from the Malaria Research and Reference Reagent Resource Center (MR4). 
PfscDHODH, the transgenic P. falciparum line expressing S. cerevisiae DHODH”™, 
was a gift from A. B. Vaidya. P falciparum isolates were maintained with O-positive 
human blood in an atmosphere of 93% N2, 4% CO, 3% Op at 37°C in complete 
culturing medium (10.4g1~! RPMI 1640, 5.94g]-' HEPES, 5g 17! albumax II, 
50mg 1"! hypoxanthine, 2.1 g1~! sodium bicarbonate, 10% human serum and 
43 mg 1! gentamicin). Parasites were cultured in medium until parasitaemia 
reached 3-8%. Parasitaemia was determined by checking at least 500 red blood 
cells from a Giemsa-stained blood smear. For the compound screening, a parasite 
dilution at 2.0% parasitaemia and 2.0% haematocrit was created with medium. 25 ll 
of medium was dispensed into 384-well black, clear-bottom plates and 100 nl of 
each compound in DMSO was transferred into assay plates along with the con- 
trol compound (mefloquine). Next, 25 11 of the parasite suspension in medium 
was dispensed into the assay plates giving a final parasitaemia of 1% and a final 
haematocrit of 1%. The assay plates were incubated for 72 h at 37°C. 10, of 
detection reagent consisting of 10x SYBR Green I (Invitrogen; supplied in 10,000 x 
concentration) in lysis buffer (20mM Tris-HCl, 5mM EDTA, 0.16% (w/v) Saponin, 
1.6% (v/v) Triton X-100) was dispensed into the assay plates. For optimal staining, 
the assay plates were left at room temperature for 24h in the dark. The assay plates 
were read with 505 dichroic mirrors with 485 nm excitation and 530nm emission 
settings in an Envision (PerkinElmer). 

Chemoinformatics clustering. High-throughput screening hits were hierarchically 
clustered by structural similarity using average linkage on pairwise Jaccard 
distances’ between ECFP4 fingerprints“, Pipeline Pilot** was used for fingerprint 
and distance calculation; clustering and heat-map generation was done in R (ref. 46). 
In vitro P. berghei liver-stage assay. HepG2 cells (ATCC) were maintained in 
DMEM, 10% (v/v) FBS (Sigma), and 1% (v/v) antibiotic-antimycotic in a standard 
tissue culture incubator (37°C, 5% COs). P. berghei (ANKA GFP-luc) infected 
A. stephensi mosquitoes were obtained from the New York University Langone 
Medical Center Insectary. For assays, ~17,500 HepG2 cells per well were added 
to a 384-well microtitre plate in duplicate. After 18-24h at 37°C the media was 
exchanged and compounds were added. After 1h, parasites obtained from freshly 
dissected mosquitoes were added to the plates (4,000 parasites per well), the plates 
were spun for 10 min at 1,000 r.p.m. and then incubated at 37°C. The final assay 
volume was 3011. After a 48-h incubation at 37°C, Bright-Glo (Promega) was 
added to the parasite plate to measure relative luminescence. The relative signal 
intensity of each plate was evaluated with an EnVision (PerkinElmer) system. 

In vitro P. falciparum liver-stage assay. Micropatterned co-culture (MPCC) is an 
in vitro co-culture system of primary human hepatocytes organized into colonies 
and surrounded by supportive stromal cells. Hepatocytes in this format maintain 
a functional phenotype for up to 4-6 weeks without proliferation, as assessed by 
major liver-specific functions and gene expression*”~’. In brief, 96-well plates were 
coated homogenously with rat-tail type I collagen (50j.gml') and subjected to 
soft-lithographic techniques to pattern the collagen into 500-j1m-island microdo- 
mains that mediate selective hepatocyte adhesion. To create MPCCs, cryopreserved 
primary human hepatocytes (BioreclamationIVT) were pelleted by centrifugation 
at 100g for 6 min at 4°C, assessed for viability using Trypan blue exclusion (typically 
70-90%), and seeded on micropatterned collagen plates (each well contained 
~10,000 hepatocytes organized into colonies of 500|1M) in serum-free DMEM 
with 1% penicillin—streptomycin. The cells were washed with serum-free DMEM 
with 1% penicillin-streptomycin 2-3 h later and replaced with human hepatocyte 
culture medium**. 3T3-J2 mouse embryonic fibroblasts were seeded (7,000 
cells per well) 24h after hepatocyte seeding. 3T3-J2 fibroblasts were courtesy of 
H. Green”. 

MPCCs were infected with 75,000 sporozoites (NF54) (Johns Hopkins 
University) 1 day after hepatocytes were seeded**“”. After incubation at 37°C and 
5% CO> for 3h, wells were washed once with PBS, and the respective compounds 
were added. Cultures were dosed daily. Samples were fixed on day 3.5 after 
infection. For immunofluorescence staining, MPCCs were fixed with —20°C 
methanol for 10 min at 4°C, washed twice with PBS, blocked with 2% BSA in 
PBS, and incubated with mouse anti-P falciparum Hsp70 antibodies (clone 4C9, 
2g ml~') for 1h at room temperature. Samples were washed with PBS then 
incubated with Alexa 488-conjugated secondary goat anti-mouse for 1 h at room 
temperature. Samples were washed with PBS, counterstained with the DNA dye 
Hoechst 33258 (Invitrogen; 1:1,000), and mounted on glass slides with fluoromount 
G (Southern Biotech). Images were captured on a Nikon Eclipse Ti fluorescence 
microscope. Diameters of developing liver stage parasites were measured and used 
to calculate the corresponding area. 

In vitro P. cynomolgi liver-stage assay. All rhesus macaques (Macaca mulatta) 
used in this study were bred in captivity for research purposes, and were housed 


at the Biomedical Primate Research Centre (BPRC; AAALAC-certified institute) 
facilities under compliance with the Dutch law on animal experiments, European 
directive 86/609/EEC and with the ‘Standard for Humane Care and Use of 
Laboratory Animals by Foreign Institutions’ identification number A5539-01, 
provided by the Department of Health and Human Services of the US National 
Institutes of Health. The local independent ethical committee first approved all 
protocols. Non-randomized rhesus macaques (male or female; 5— 14 years old; one 
animal per month) were infected with 1 x 10° P cynomolgi (M strain) blood-stage 
parasites, and bled at peak parasitaemia. Approximately 300 female A. stephensi 
mosquitoes (Sind-Kasur strain, Nijmegen University Medical Centre St Radboud) 
were fed with this blood as described previously*". 

Rhesus monkey hepatocytes were isolated from liver lobes as described by 
previously. Sporozoite infections were performed within 3 days of hepatocyte 
isolation. Sporozoite inoculation of primary rhesus monkey hepatocytes was 
performed as described previously°>**. On day 6, intracellular P. cynomolgi 
malaria parasites were fixed, stained with purified rabbit antiserum reactive against 
P. cynomolgi Hsp70.1 (ref. 53), and visualized with FITC-labelled goat anti-rabbit 
IgG antibodies. Quantification of small ‘hypnozoite’ exoerythrocytic forms 
(1 nucleus, a small round shape, a maximal diameter of 7 um) or large ‘developing 
parasite’ exoerythrocytic forms (more than 1 nucleus, larger than 7 jum and round 
or irregular shape) was determined for each well using a high-content imaging 
system (Operetta, PerkinElmer). 

In vitro transmission-blocking assay (gametocyte IV-V). P. falciparum 3D7 stage 
IV-V gametocytes were isolated by discontinuous Percoll gradient centrifugation 
of parasite cultures treated with 50 mM N-acetyl-p-glucosamine for 3 days to 
kill asexual parasites. Gametocytes (1.0 x 10°) were seeded in 96-well plates and 
incubated with compounds for 72h. In vitro anti-gametocyte activity was measured 
using CellTiter-Glo (Promega). 

In vitro transmission-blocking imaging assay (early, I-III; and late, IV-V, 
gametocyte). A detailed description of the method is published elsewhere®?. 
In brief, NF54P816LUC-GFP highly synchronous gametocytes were induced from 
a single intra-erythrocytic asexual replication cycle. On day 0 of gametocyte 
development, spontaneously generated gametocytes were removed by VarioMACS 
magnetic column (MAC) technology. Early stage I gametocytes were collected 
on day 2 of development and late-stage gametocytes (stage IV) on day 8 using 
MAC columns. Percentage parasitaemia and haematocrit was adjusted to 10 and 
0.1, respectively. 45 11 of parasite sample were added to PerkinElmer Cell carrier 
poly-p-lysine imaging plates containing 5 11 of test compound at 16 doses, including 
control wells containing 4% DMSO and 50,.M puromycin (0.4% and 51M 
final concentrations, respectively), the plates sealed with a membrane (Breatheasy 
or 4ti-05 15/ST) and incubated for 72h in standard incubation conditions of 
5% CO2, 5% Or, 90% N»2 and 60% humidity at 37°C. After incubation, 5 11 of 
0.07 1g ml~! MitoTracker Red CM-H2XRos (MTR) (Invitrogen) in PBS was added 
to each well, and plates were resealed with membranes and incubated overnight 
under standard conditions. The following day, the plates were brought to room 
temperature for at least one hour before being measured on the Opera QEHS 
Instrument. Image analysis was performed using an Acapella (PerkinElmer)-based 
algorithm that identifies gametocytes of the expected morphological shape with 
respect to degree of elongation and specifically those parasites that are determined 
as viable by the MitoTracker Red CM-H2XRos fluorescence size and intensity. 
IC» values were determined using GraphPad Prism 4, using a 4-parameter log 
dose, nonlinear regression analysis, with sigmoidal dose-response (variable slope) 
curve fit. 

P. falciparum standard membrane feeding assay. P. falciparum transmission- 
blocking activity of BRD7929 was assessed in a standard membrane feeding assay 
as previously described™. In brief, P. falciparum***'s?70-GFP- reporter parasites 
were cultured up to stage V gametocytes (day 14). Test compounds were serially 
diluted in DMSO and subsequently in RPMI medium to reach a final DMSO 
concentration of 0.1%. Diluted compound was either pre-incubated with stage V 
gametocytes for 24 h (indirect mode) or directly added to the blood meal (direct 
mode). Gametocytes were adjusted to 50% haematocrit, 50% human serum and 
fed to A. stephensi mosquitoes. All compound dilutions were tested in duplicate 
in independent feeders. After 8 days, mosquitoes were collected and the relative 
decrease in oocysts density in the midgut was determined by measurement of 
luminescence signals in 24 individual mosquitoes from each cage. For each vehicle 
(control) cage, an additional 10 mosquitoes were dissected and examined by 
microscopy to determine the baseline oocyst intensity. 

In vitro resistance selections. In vitro resistance selections were performed as 
previously described">. In brief, approximately 1 x 10° P. falciparum Dd2 parasites 
were treated with 60nM (ECo99) or 150nM (10 x ECs9) of BRD1095 in each of four 
independent flasks for 3-4 days. After the compounds were removed, the cultures 
were maintained in compound-free complete RPMI growth medium with regular 
media exchange until healthy parasites reappeared. Once parasitaemia reached 
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2-4%, compound pressure was repeated and these steps were executed for about 
2 months until the initial ECs shift was observed. Three out of four independent 
selections pressured at 60nM developed a phenotypic ECs9 shift. None of the 
selections pressured at 150 nM resulted in resistant parasites. After an initial shift 
in the dose-response phenotype was observed, selection at an increased concen- 
tration was repeated in the same manner until at least a threefold shift in ECs9 was 
observed. Selected parasites were then cloned by limiting dilution. 
BRD73842-resistant selections were conducted in a similar manner except that 
parasites were initially treated at 0.541M (10 ECso) for 4 days or 150nM (ECo99) 
for 2 days in each of two independent flasks. The Y1356N mutant was derived from 
a flask pressured at 0.5 11M and the L1418F mutant was developed from one of the 
flasks exposed to the 150nM. 
Whole-genome sequencing and target identification. DNA libraries were 
prepared for sequencing using the Illumina Nextera XT kit (Illumina), and quality- 
checked before sequencing on a Tapestation. Libraries were clustered and run as 
100-bp paired-end reads on an Illumina HiSeq 2000 in RapidRun mode, according 
to the manufacturer’s instructions. Samples were analysed by aligning to the 
P. falciparum 3D7 reference genome (PlasmoDB v. 11.1). To identify SNVs and 
CNVs, a sequencing pipeline developed for P. falciparum (Plasmodium Type 
Uncovering Software, Platypus) was used as previously described, with the 
exception of an increase in the base quality filter from 196.5 to 1,000 (ref. 57). 
P. falciparum DHODH biochemical assay. Substrate-dependent inhibition of 
recombinant P. falciparum DHODH protein was assessed in an in vitro assay in 
384-well clear plates (Corning 3640) as described previously**. A 20-point dilution 
series of inhibitor concentrations were assayed against 2-10 nM protein with 
500 1M L-dihydroorotate substrate (excess), 18}1M dodecylubiquinone electron 
acceptor (~K,), and 100,1M 2,6-dichloroindophenol indicator dye in assay buffer 
(100 mM HEPES pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl, 5% glycerol, 0.5% Triton X-100). Assays 
were incubated at 25°C for 20 min and then assessed via OD¢o9. Data were 
normalized to 1% DMSO and excess inhibitor (25 14M DSM265; ref. 7). 
Human DHODH biochemical assay. Substrate-dependent inhibition of 
recombinant human DHODH protein was assessed in an in vitro assay in 384- 
well clear plates (Corning 3640) as described previously’. A 20-point dilution 
series of inhibitor concentrations was assayed against 13 nM protein with 1 mM 
-dihydroorotate substrate (excess), 100|1M dodecylubiquinone electron acceptor, 
and 601M 2,6-dichloroindophenol indicator dye in assay buffer (50 mM Tris HCl 
pH 8.0, 150mM KCL, 0.1% Triton X-100). Assays were incubated at 25°C for 20 min 
and then assessed via OD¢o9. Data were normalized to 1% DMSO and no enzyme. 
P. vivax PI4K biochemical assay. The synthetic gene for full-length P vivax 
PI4K (PVX_098050) was synthesized from GeneArt (ThermoScientific), and was 
expressed and purified as previously described’. Aliquots of P. vivax PI4KB were 
flash-frozen in liquid nitrogen and stored at —80°C. Full-length human PI4KB 
(uniprot gene Q9UBF8-2) was expressed and purified as previously described. 
100nM extruded lipid vesicles were made to mimic Golgi organelle vesicles (20% 
phosphatidylinositol, 10% phosphatidylserine, 45% phosphatidylcholine and 
25% phosphatidylethanolamine) in lipid buffer (20 mM HEPES pH 7.5 (room 
temperature), 100 mM KCl, 0.5 mM EDTA). Lipid kinase assays were carried out 
using the Transcreener ADP? FI Assay (BellBrook Labs) following the published 
protocol as previously described“. 4-11 reactions ran at 21°C for 30min in a buffer 
containing 30 mM HEPES pH 7.5, 100mM NaCl, 50mM KCl, 5mM MgCh, 0.25mM 
EDTA, 0.4% (v/v) Triton X-100, 1 mM TCEP, 0.5 mgml? Golgi-mimic vesicles 
and 10M ATP. P. vivax PI4K8 was used at 7.5nM and human PI4KB was used at 
200 nM. Fluorescence intensity was measured using a Spectramax M5 plate reader 
with excitation at 590 nm and emission at 620nm (20-nm bandwidth). IC;9 values 
were calculated from triplicate inhibitor curves using GraphPad Prism software. 
PheRS homology modelling. The model was built using the SWISS-MODEL 
online resource and Prime® (Schrédinger Release 2015-2: Prime, version 
4.0, Schrédinger), with human PheRS (PDB accession 3L4G) as a template for 
P. falciparum PheRS (PlasmoDB Gene ID: PF3D7_0109800). The template was 
chosen based on highest sequence identity and similarity identified via PSI-BLAST. 
Target-template alignment was made using ProMod-II and validated with Prime 
STA. Coordinates from residues that were conserved between the target and the 
template were copied from the template to the model, and remaining sites were 
remodelled using segments from known structures. The side chains were then 
rebuilt, and the model was finally refined using a force field. 
P. falciparum cytoplasmic PheRS biochemical assay. Protein sequences of 
both a- (PF3D7_0109800) and B- (PF3D7_1104000) subunits of cytoplasmic 
P. falciparum PheRS were obtained from PlasmoDB (http://plasmodb.org/ 
plasmo/). Full length «- and 3-subunit gene sequences optimized for expression in 
E. coli were cloned into pETM11 (Kanamycin resistance) and pETM20 (ampicillin 
resistance) expression vectors using Ncol and Kpn1 sites and co-transformed into 
E. coli B834 cells. Protein expression was induced by addition of 0.5 mM isopropyl 
8-p-1-thiogalactopyranoside (IPTG) and cells were grown until an ODgo0 of 
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0.6-0.8 was reached at 37°C. They were then allowed to grow at 18°C for 20h 
after induction. Cells were separated by centrifugation at 5,000g for 20 min and the 
bacterial pellets were suspended in a buffer consisting of 50 mM Tris-HCl (pH 7.5), 
200mM NaCl, 4 mM 8-mercaptoethanol, 15% (v/v) glycerol, 0.1 mgml”! lysozyme 
and 1 mM phenylmethylsulfonyl fluoride (PMSF). Cells were lysed by sonication 
and cleared by centrifugation at 20,000g for 1h. The supernatant was applied on 
to prepacked NiNTA column (GE Healthcare), and bound proteins were eluted 
by gradient-mixing with elution buffer (50mM Tris-HCl (pH 7.5), 80mM NaCl, 
4mM 8-mercaptoethanol, 15% (v/v) glycerol, 1 M imidazole). Pure fractions 
were pooled and loaded on to heparin column for further purification. Again, 
bound proteins were eluted using gradient of heparin elution buffer 50 mM 
Tris-HCl (pH 7.5), 1 M NaCl, 4mM (-mercaptoethanol, 15% (v/v) glycerol). 
Pure fractions were again pooled and dialysed overnight into a buffer contain- 
ing 50mM Tris-HCl (pH 7.5), 200 mM NaCl, 4mM {6-mercaptoethanol, 1mM 
DTT and 0.5mM EDTA. TEV protease (1:50 ratio of protease:protein) was added 
to the protein sample and incubated at 20°C for 24h to remove the polyhisti- 
dine tag. Protein was further purified via gel-filtration chromatography on a GE 
HiLoad 60/600 Superdex column in 50mM Tris-HCl (pH 7.5), 200 mM NaCl, 
4mM (-mercaptoethanol, 1mM MgCh. The eluted protein (a heterodimer of 
P. falciparum cPheRS) were collected, assessed for purity via SDS-PAGE and 
stored at —80°C. 

Nuclear encoded tRNA??* from P. falciparum was synthesized using an 
in vitro transcription method as described earlier». Aminoacylation and enzyme 
inhibition assays for P. falciparum cytosolic PheRS were performed as described 
earlier?”°7, Enzymatic assays were performed in buffer containing 30 mM HEPES 
(pH 7.5), 150mM NaCl, 30mM KCl, 50mM MgCl, 1 mM DTT, 100M ATP, 
100,.M L-phenylalanine, 151M P falciparum tRNA, 2 U ml“! E. coli inorganic 
pyrophosphatase (NEB) and 500nM recombinant P. falciparum PheRS at 3°C. 
Reactions at different time points were stopped by the addition of 40 mM EDTA 
and subsequent transfer to ice. Recombinant maltose binding protein was used as 
negative control. The cPheRS inhibition assays were performed using inhibitor 
concentrations of 0.01 nM, 0.1nM, 1nM, 10nM, 100nM, 14M, 54M and 10M 
for strong binders and 1nM, 10nM, 100nM, 11M, 10|1M, 100\1M and 500\1M 
for weaker binders in the assay buffer. Enzymatic and inhibition experiments were 
performed twice in triplicate. 

Mammalian cell cytotoxicity assays. Mammalian cells (HepG2, A549, and 
HEK293) were obtained from the ATCC and cultured routinely in DMEM with 
10% FBS and 1% (v/v) antibiotic—antimycotic. For cytotoxicity assays, 1 x 10° cells 
were seeded into 384-well plates 1 day before compound treatment. Cells were 
treated with ascending doses of compound for 72h, and viability was measured 
using Cell-Titer Glo (Promega). All cell lines were tested for Mycoplasma 
contamination using Universal mycoplasma Detection Kit (ATCC). 

In vitro ADME/PK and safety assays. In vitro characterization assays (protein 
binding, microsomal stability, hepatocyte stability, cytochrome P450 (CYP) 
inhibition, and aqueous solubility) were performed according to industry-standard 
techniques. Ion channel inhibition studies were performed using the Q-Patch 
system using standard techniques. 

Animal welfare. All animal experiments were conducted in compliance with 
institutional policies and appropriate regulations and were approved by the 
institutional animal care and use committees for each of the study sites (the Broad 
Institute, 0016-09-14; Harvard School of Public Health, 03228; Eisai, 13-05, 13-07, 
14-C-0027). No method of randomization or blinding was used in this study. 

In vivo P. berghei blood-stage assay. CD-1 mice (n= 4 per experimental group; 
female; 6-7-week-old; 20-24 g, Charles River) were intravenously inoculated with 
approximately 1 x 10° P. berghei (ANKA GFP-luc) blood-stage parasites 24h before 
treatment and compounds were administered orally (at 0h). Parasitaemia was 
monitored by the in vivo imaging system (IVIS SpectrumCT, PerkinElmer) to 
acquire the bioluminescence signal (150 mgkg! of luciferin was intraperitoneally 
injected approximately 10 min before imaging). In addition, blood smear samples 
were obtained from each mouse periodically, stained with Giemsa, and viewed 
under a microscope for visual detection of blood parasitaemia. Animals with 
parasitaemia exceeding 25% were humanely euthanized. 

In vivo P. berghei causal prophylaxis assay. CD-1 mice (n= 4 per experimental 
group; female; 6-7-week-old; 20-24 g, Charles River) were inoculated 
intravenously with approximately 1 x 10° P. berghei (ANKA GFP-luc) sporozoites 
freshly dissected from A. stephensi mosquitoes. Immediately after infection, the 
mice were treated with single oral doses of BRD7929; infection was monitored as 
described for the P. berghei erythrocytic-stage assay. For time-course experiments, 
the time of compound treatment (single oral dose of 10 mgkg~') was varied from 
5 days before infection to 2 days after infection. 

In vivo P. berghei transmission-stage assay. CD-1 (n =3 per experimental group; 
female; 6-7-week-old; 21-24 g, Charles River) mice were infected with P. berghei 
(ANKA GFP-luc) for 96h before treatment with vehicle or BRD7929 (day 0). 
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On day 2, female A. stephensi mosquitoes were allowed to feed on the mice for 
20min. After 1 week (day 9), the midguts of the mosquitoes were dissected out and 
oocysts were enumerated microscopically (12.5 magnification). 
In vivo P. falciparum blood-stage assay. In vivo adapted P. falciparum (3D 
were selected as described previously™. In brief, NSG mice (n= 2 per experi- 
mental group; female; 4-5-week-old; 19-21 g; The Jackson Laboratory) were 
intraperitoneally injected with 1 ml of human erythrocytes (O-positive, 50% 
haematocrit, 50% RPMI 1640 with 5% albumax) daily to generate mice with 
humanized circulating erythrocytes (huRBC NSG). Approximately 2 x 10” blood- 
stage P falciparum 3D7"-4/2®° (ref. 69) were intravenously infected to huRBC 
NSG mice and >1% parasitaemia was achieved 5 weeks after infection. After three 
in vivo passages, the parasites were frozen and used experimentally. 
Approximately 48 h after infection with 1 x 107 blood-stage of P. falciparum 
3D7HH/BRD, the mean parasitaemia was approximately 0.4%. huRBC NSG 
mice were orally treated with a single dose of compound and parasitaemia 
was monitored for 30 days by IVIS to acquire the bioluminescence signal 
(150mgkg! of luciferin was intraperitoneally injected approximately 10 min 
before imaging). 
In vivo P. falciparum transmission-stage assay. huRBC NSG mice (n= 2 per 
experimental group; female; 4-5-week-old; 18-20 g; Jackson Laboratory) were 
infected with blood-stage P. falciparum 3D7""4/58D for 2 weeks to allow the 
development of mature gametocytes. Subsequently, the mice were treated with 
a single oral dose of BRD7929. Blood samples were collected for 11 days. For 
molecular detection of parasite stages, 40,11 of blood was obtained from control 
and treated mice. In brief, total RNA was isolated from blood samples using 
RNeasy Plus Kit with genomic DNA eliminator columns (Qiagen). First-strand 
cDNA synthesis was performed from extracted RNA using SuperScript III First- 
Strand Synthesis System (Life Technologies). Parasite stages were quantified 
using a stage-specific (RT-PCR assay as described previously*>”. Primers were 
designed to measure transcript levels of PF3D7_0501300 (ring stage parasites), 
PF3D7_1477700 (immature gametocytes) and PF3D7_1031000 (mature gameto- 
cytes). Primers for PF3D7_1120200 (P falciparum UCE) transcript were used as 
a constitutively expressed parasite marker. The assay was performed using cDNA 
in a total reaction volume of 20 j1l, containing primers for each gene at a final 
concentration of 250nM. Amplification was performed on a Viia7 qRT-PCR 
machine (Life Technologies) using SYBR Green Master Mix (Applied Biosystems) 
with the following reaction conditions: 1 cycle x 10 min at 95°C and 40 cycles x 1s 
at 95°C and 20 s at 60°C. Each cDNA sample was run in triplicate and the mean 
C, value was used for the analysis. C, values obtained above the cut-off (negative 
control) for each marker were considered negative for the presence of specific 
transcripts. Blood samples from each mouse before parasite inoculation were also 
tested for ‘background noise’ using the same primer sets. No amplification was 
detected from any samples. 
In vivo P. falciparum liver-stage assay. FRG knockout on C57BL/6 (human 
repopulated, >70%) mice (huHep FRG knockout; n=2 per experimental group; 
female; 5.5-6-month-old; 19-21 g; Yecuris) were inoculated intravenously with 
approximately 1 x 10° P falciparum (NF54HT-GFP-luc) sporozoites and BRD7929 
was administered as a single 10 mgkg | oral dose one day after inoculation*!. 
Infection was monitored daily by IVIS. Daily engraftment of human erythro- 
cytes (0.4 ml, O-positive, 50% haematocrit, 50% RPMI 1640 with 5% albumax) 
was initiated 5 days after inoculation. For qPCR analysis, blood samples (40 1) 
were collected 7 days after inoculation. For molecular detection of the blood- 
stage parasite, 4011 of blood was obtained from control and treated mice. In brief, 
total RNA was isolated from blood samples using RNeasy Plus Kit with genomic 
DNA eliminator columns (Qiagen). First-strand cDNA synthesis was performed 
from extracted RNA using SuperScript III First-Strand Synthesis System (Life 
Technologies). The presence of the blood-stage parasites was quantified using a 
highly stage-specific RT-PCR assay as described previously**””. Primers were 
designed to measure transcript levels of PF3D7_1120200 (PB. falciparum UCE). 
The assay was performed using cDNA in a 20,1] total reaction volume containing 
primers for each gene at a final concentration of 250nM. Amplification was 
performed on a Viia7 qRT-PCR machine (Life Technologies) using SYBR Green 
Master Mix (Applied Biosystems) and the reaction conditions are as follows: 
1 cycle x 10 min at 95°C and 40 cycles x 1s at 95°C and 20 s at 60°C. Each cDNA 
sample was run in triplicate and the mean C, value was used for the analysis. 
C, values obtained above the cut-off (negative control) for each marker were 
considered negative for presence of specific transcripts. Blood samples from each 
mouse were also tested for background noise using the same primer sets before 
parasite inoculation. No amplification was detected from any samples. 
Resistance propensity determination assay. In vitro cultures of P._ falciparum 
Dd2, with the initial inocula ranging from 10° to 10° parasites, were maintained 
in complete medium supplemented with 20 nM of BRD7929 (ECop against Dd2). 
Media was replaced with fresh compound added daily and cultures monitored 
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for 60 days to identify propensity for recrudescent parasitaemia as described**. 
Atovaquone was used as a control (ECo9 = 2 nM). 

Solubility assay. Solubility was determined in PBS pH 7.4 with 1% DMSO. Each 
compound was prepared in triplicate at 100\1M in both 100% DMSO and PBS 
with 1% DMSO. Compounds were allowed to equilibrate at room temperature 
with a 750 r.p.m. vortex shake for 18h. After equilibration, samples were analysed 
by UPLC-MS (Waters) with compounds detected by single-ion reaction detection 
ona single quadrupole mass spectrometer. The DMSO samples were used to create 
a two-point calibration curve to which the response in PBS was fit. 

Plasma protein binding assay. Plasma protein binding was determined by 
equilibrium dialysis using the Rapid Equilibrium Dialysis (RED) device (Pierce 
Biotechnology) for both human and mouse plasma. Each compound was prepared 
in duplicate at 51M in plasma (0.95% acetonitrile, 0.05% DMSO) and added to one 
side of the membrane (200 11) with PBS pH 7.4 added to the other side (35011). 
Compounds were incubated at 37°C for 5h with 350 r.p.m. orbital shaking. After 
incubation, samples were analysed by UPLC-MS (Waters) with compounds 
detected by SIR detection on a single quadrupole mass spectrometer. 

hERG channel inhibition assay. The required potency to inhibit the hERG 
channel in expressed cell lines were evaluated using an automated patch-clamp 
system (QPatch-HTX). 

Mouse pharmacokinetics assay. Pharmacokinetics of BRD3444 and BRD1095 
were performed by Shanghai ChemPartner Co. Ltd., following single intravenous 
and oral administrations to female CD-1 mice. BRD3444 and BRD 1095 were 
formulated in 70% PEG400 and 30% aqueous glucose (5% in HO) for intravenous 
and oral dosing. Test compounds were dosed as a bolus solution intravenously at 
0.6mgkg"! (dosing solution; 70% PEG400 and 30% aqueous glucose, 5% in H,0) 
or dosed orally by gavage as a solution at 1 mgkg~' (dosing solution; 70% PEG400 
and 30% aqueous glucose, 5% in H2O) to female CD-1 mice (n=9 per dose route). 
Pharmacokinetic parameters of BRD7929 and BRD3316 were determined in CD-1 
mice. BRD7929 and BRD3316 were formulated in 10% ethanol, 4% Tween, 86% 
saline for both intravenous and oral dosing. Pharmacokinetic parameters were 
estimated by non-compartmental model using WinNonlin 6.2. Pharmacokinetic 
parameters for BRD7929 and BRD3316 were estimated by a non-compartmental 
model using proprietary Eisai software. Pharmacokinetic parameters of BRD7539 
and BRD9185 were determined in CD-1 mice. Compounds were formulated 
in 70% PEG300 and 30% (5% glucose in HO) at 0.5mg ml for oral dosing, 
and 5% DMSO, 10% cremophor, and 85% H20 at 0.25 mg ml"! for intravenous 
formulation. Pharmacokinetic parameters were estimated by non-compartmental 
model using WinNonlin 6.2. Pharmacokinetics of BRD7539 and BRD9185 were 
performed by WuXi AppTec. The protocol was approved by Eisai IACUC, 13-07, 
13, 05, and 14-c-0027. 

Metabolic stability assay. Compounds were evaluated in vitro to determine their 
metabolic stability in incubations containing liver microsomes or hepatocytes of 
mouse and human. In the presence of NADPH, liver microsomes (0.2 mg ml~!) 
from mouse (CD-1) and human were incubated with compounds (0.5 and 541M) 
for 0, 10 and 90 min. The depletion of compounds in the incubation mixtures, 
determined using liquid chromatography tandem mass spectromety LC-MS/MS, 
was used to estimate K,, and Vinax values and determine half-lives for both mouse 
and human microsomes. 

CYP inhibition assay. Compounds were evaluated in vitro for the potential inhi- 
bition of human cytochrome P450 (CYP) isoforms using human liver microsomes. 
Two concentrations (1 and 10,1M) of compound were incubated with pooled liver 
microsomes (0.2 mg ml!) anda cocktail mixture of probe substrates for selective 
CYP isoform. The selective activities tested were CYP1A2-mediated phenacetin 
O-demethylation, CYP2C8-mediated rosiglitazone para-hydroxylation, CYP2C9- 
mediated tolbutamide 4/-hydroxylation, CYP2C19-mediated (S)-mephenytoin 
4'-hydroxylation, CYP2D6-mediated (+)-bufuralol 1/-hydroxylation and, 
CYP3A4/5-mediated midazolam 1’-hydroxylation. The positive controls tested 
were «-naphthoflavone for CYP1A2, montelukast for CYP2C8, sulfaphenazole for 
CYP2C9, tranylcypromine for CYP2C19, quinidine for CYP2D6, and ketoconazole 
for CYP3A4/5. The samples were analysed by LC-MS/MS. ICs» values were 
estimated using nonlinear regression. 

Time-dependent inactivation assay. The time-dependent inactivation potential 
of compounds were assessed in human liver microsomes for CYP2C9, CYP2D6, 
and CYP3A4/5 by determining Ky and kjnact values when appropriate. Two 
concentrations (6 and 30|1M) of compound were incubated in primary reaction 
mixtures containing phosphate buffer and 0.2 mg ml"! human liver microsomes for 
0, 5, and 30 min in a 37°C water bath. The reactions were initiated by the addition 
of NADPH. Phosphate buffer was substituted for NADPH solution for control. 
At the respective times, 25 11 of primary incubation was diluted tenfold into 
pre-incubated secondary incubation mixture containing each CYP-selective 
probe substrate in order to assess residual activity. The second incubation time 
was 10 min. The probe substrates used for CYP1A, 2C9, CYP2C19, CYP2D6, 
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and CYP3A4 were phenacetin (501M), tolbutamide (500,1M), (S)-mephenytoin 
(201M), bufuralol (50|.M), and midazolam (301M), respectively. The CYP time- 
dependent inhibitors used were furafyllin, tienilic acid, ticlopidine, paroxetin 
and troleandomycin for CYP2C8, CYP2C9, CYP2C19, CYP2D6 and CYP3A, 
respectively, at two concentrations. The samples were analysed by LC-MS/MS. 
Chemical synthesis and analytical data. See Supplementary Methods. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Three screening-hit series yield new 
compound scaffolds against known targets. a-d, BRD0026 exhibits the 
same mode of action as NITD609 and showed moderate in vitro potency 
against asexual (ECs9 = 0.346 1M) and late-sexual (ECs 9 = 1.98 1M) blood 
stages of the parasites and exhibited reduced potency against P. falciparum 
NITD609® (ECs = 1.77 1M), a transgenic strain carrying a point mutation 
in P falciparum ATPaseé (ref. 9). P. falciparum ATPase4 is the presumed 
molecular target of NITD609 (ref. 9). a, b, Three of the eight possible 
stereoisomers (R,S,R; S,S,S; and R,S,S) of BRD0026 have activity. c, Initial 
characterization of BRD0026 showed good solubility in PBS and low 
cytotoxicity. d, Treatment with BRD0026 resulted in a rapid increase in 
the parasite cytosolic Na* concentration, while artesunate- or mefloquine- 
treated parasites maintained a constant cytosolic Na* concentration. This 
result suggests that parasites treated with BRD0026 are not able to counter 
the influx of Na* by actively extruding the cation, similar to the proposed 
mechanism for NITD609 (data are mean + s.d.; two biological and two 
technical replicates). e-h, BRD7539 targets and inhibits P. falciparum 
DHODH. BRD7539 showed excellent in vitro potency against liver-stages 
(EC59 = 0.015 1M) and asexual blood-stages (ECs = 0.010 1M) of the 
parasite, conferring markedly reduced potency against PfscDHODH”. 
This strain heterologously expresses the cytosolic S. cerevisiae DHODH, 
which does not require ubiquinone as an electron acceptor. Thus, this 
transgenic strain is resistant to inhibitors of mitochondrial electron 
transport chain functions!’. BRD7539 was tested against three different 

P. falciparum strains with mutations in mitochondrial genes targeted 

by other antimalarial agents: (i) TM90C6B strain, containing a point 
mutation in the quinol oxidase domain of P. falciparum cytochrome b 

(Q, site) and resistant to atovaquone''; (ii) a P. falciparum CYTbS®Y 
mutant strain, selected against IDI5994 and containing a point mutation 
in the quinone reductase site of P._ falciparum cytochrome b (Q; site); and 
(iii) a P. falciparum DHODH®"'®? mutant strain, selected against Genz- 
666136 and containing a point mutation in the P. falciparum DHODH 
gene’*. BRD7539 exhibited an approximately 59-fold shift in potency 
against the P. falciparum DHODH®'*”? strain, whereas potency was 
unaffected in the TM90C6B and P. falciparum CYTb°*" strains. 
BRD7539 also inhibits recombinant P falciparum DHODH in an in vitro 
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biochemical assay (ICs9 = 0.033 1M) but not the human orthologue. 
Altogether, these results demonstrate that BRD7539 targets P. falciparum 
DHODH. e, f, Only two (S,S,S and R,S,S) of eight possible stereoisomers 
of BRD7539 showed activity. g, In vitro growth inhibition assays showed 
no change in activity in P._ falciparum CYTbS*Y and TM90C6B strains 
but exhibited a tenfold change in potency in P. falciparum DHODH®!?P 
strain, indicating that BRD7539 targets P._ falciparum DHODH but not 

P. falciparum cytochrome bc;. h, BRD7539 inhibited recombinant 

P. falciparum DHODH in vitro with an ICs of 33 nM; no inhibition of the 
human orthologues was observed (data are mean + s.d. for two biological 
and two technical replicates). i-m, BRD73842 targets and inhibits P 
falciparum PI4K. BRD73842 showed excellent in vitro activity against 
asexual (ECs 9 = 0.069 1M), late-sexual blood-stage (ECs = 0.643 |1M) and 
liver-stage (ECs9 = 0.459 1M) parasites. i, j, The structure of BRD73842 
indicates the required stereochemistry for activity (R stereoisomer). 

k, Initial characterization of BRD73842 showed good solubility and limited 
cytotoxicity. To gain insight into the mechanism of action of BRD73842, 
two resistant P. falciparum lines were evolved against BRD73842 from 
four independent cultures (a total of over 4 x 10° inocula, see Extended 
Data Fig. 2a). After more than 3 months of drug pressure, the ECs9 

values increased approximately 10- to 20-fold. Two clones were obtained 
from each culture. Sequence analyses revealed that all clones contain 
non-synonymous SNVs in PF3D7_0509800, the locus that encodes 

P. falciparum PI4K (Supplementary Table 3). 1, To confirm that PI4K is the 
molecular target of BRD73842, the compound was assayed against purified 
recombinant P. vivax PI4K protein. BRD73842 selectively inhibits the 
kinase activity of P. vivax PI4K (ICs) = 21 nM), but not human PI4K. 

P. falciparum PI4K has been identified as the molecular target of two 
recently described antimalarial compounds, KAI407 (ref. 20) and 
MMV048 (ref. 21).(data are mean + s.d.; two biological and two technical 
replicates). m, The biphasic dose-response curve is a signature of 

P. falciparum PI4K inhibitors (data are mean + s.d.; three biological 

and three technical replicates). The ECso values reported in this study 

are derived from the first transition of the dose-response curves (indicated 
by arrow). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Resistance selection of BRD38427 and 
BRD1095. a, Over 3 months of intermittent and increasing resistance 
selection pressure of BRD73842 starting at 150nM (ECog99) or 0.5 1M 
(10x ECs) yielded two cultures showing a 13- to 16-fold ECs shift. 
Two clonal lines from each culture were developed and subjected to 


whole-genome sequencing. b, Over 3 months of intermittent pressure of 
BRD1095 at 60nM (ECo99) or 150nM (10 x ECs0) yielded three cultures 
showing a 3- to 67-fold ECs9 shift. Two clonal lines from each culture were 
developed and subjected to whole-genome sequencing. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | In vivo blood-stage efficacy study of 
BRD7929. a, BRD7929 shows single-dose in vivo efficacy in a P. berghei 
model of malaria. CD-1 mice were inoculated intravenously with 
approximately 2 x 107 P. berghei (ANKA GFP-luc) blood-stage parasites 
intravenously 24h before treatment and BRD7929 was administered as 
a single 50, 25, or 12.5mgkg! dose orally at 0h (n= 4 for each group, 
this study was conducted once). Infections were monitored using IVIS. 
A single 100 mg kg’ dose of artesunate results in rapid suppression of 
parasites, but owing to its short half-life, the parasites re-emerge very 
quickly. A single 25 mgkg~' dose of BRD7929 resulted in 100% cure 

of the infected animals. One in four animals treated with a single oral 
dose of 12.5mgkg~! showed recrudescence at 6 days after treatment, but 
all other animals administered with 12.5 mg kg”! were also completely 
parasite-free for 30 days. To ensure that no viable parasites remained, 
approximately 10011 of combined blood samples from the four animals 
treated with 25 mgkg~' of BRD7929 was intravenously injected into two 
naive mice and parasitaemia was monitored for an additional 30 days. 
No parasites were detected, suggesting that BRD7929 achieved a sterile 
cure for P. berghei with a single oral dose of as low as 25 mgkg”! 

The same colour scale is used for the all images; not all time-point 
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images are shown here. b, Bioluminescent intensity was quantified from 
each mouse and plotted against time. The dotted horizontal line represents 
the mean bioluminescence intensity level obtained from all the animals 
before the parasite inoculation. c, BRD7929 shows single-dose in vivo 
efficacy in a P. falciparum huRBC NSG mouse blood-stage model. huRBC 
NSG mice were inoculated intravenously with approximately 1 x 107 

P. falciparum 3D7""#/28 blood-stage parasites 48 h before treatment 

and BRD7929 was administered as a single 50, 25, 12.5 or 6.12 mgkg! 
dose orally at 0h (n =2 for each group, this study was conducted once). 
Infections were monitored using the IVIS. No recrudescence was observed 
at doses as low as a single 12.5 mgkg~! of BRD7929 in the infected 
animals. To ensure that no viable parasites remained, approximately 

350 ul of combined blood samples from the two animals treated with 
12.5mgkg~! of BRD7929 was cultured in vitro and monitored for an 
additional 30 days. No parasites were detected, suggesting that BRD7929 
achieved a sterile cure for P. falciparum 3D7"""/®8? with a single oral dose 
as low as 12.5mgkg“! (see Fig. 4a). The same colour scale is used for the 
all images; not all time point images are shown. Images of mice treated 
with vehicle on days 11 and 20 are not shown, because the bioluminescent 
signal was too high to show in the same colour scale as other images. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | In vivo liver-stage efficacy study of BRD7929 
in a mouse malaria model. a, BRD7929 shows single-dose causal 
prophylaxis in a P. berghei liver-stage model. CD-1 mice were inoculated 
intravenously with approximately 1 x 10° freshly dissected P. berghei 
ANKA luc-GFP sporozoites freshly dissected from A. stephensi salivary 
glands and immediately treated with a single oral dose of BRD7929 

(25, 5, 1 or 0.2 mg kg). Infections were monitored using IVIS; mice were 
monitored until day 30 to ensure complete cure. No recrudescence was 
observed at doses as low as a single 5mgkg~' of BRD7929 in the infected 
animals (n = 4 for each group, study conducted once). The same colour 
scale is used for the all images. Not all time point images are shown. 

b, Bioluminescent intensity was quantified from each mouse and plotted 
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against time. c, BRD7929 shows single-dose causal prophylaxis in a 

P. berghei liver-stage model up to 3 days before infection and two days 
after infection. CD-1 mice were infected with P. berghei and infections 
were monitored as described in a. Single oral doses of BRD7929 

(10 mg kg~!) were administered at days 5, 3, and 1 before infection 

(days —5, —3 and —1), on day 0, and on days 1 and 2 after infection 

(n= 4 for each group, this study was conducted once). All dosing regimens 
except for the day —5 dose offered complete protection from infection for 
32 days, indicating that BRD7929 has potent causal prophylaxis activity. 
The same colour scale is used for all images. Not all time-point images 
are shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | In vivo liver-stage efficacy study of BRD7929 
in a humanized mouse model. a, BRD7929 shows single-dose in vivo 
efficacy in a P. falciparum huHep FRG-knockout mouse liver-stage 
model. huHep FRG knockout mice were inoculated intravenously with 
approximately 1 x 10° P. falciparum (NF54HT-GFP-luc) sporozoites 

and BRD7929 was administered as a single 10 mgkg! oral dose 1 day 
after inoculation (n = 2 for each group, this study was conducted once). 
Infections were monitored using IVIS. The same colour scale is used for 
all images. No increase in bioluminescence intensity level was observed 
from the mice treated with BRD7929 (see Fig. 4b). b, Blood samples were 
also collected from each mouse 7 days after inoculation (the first day of the 
blood stage) and analysed for the presence of the blood-stage transcripts 


Day 4 


PF3D7_0812600 (BP. falciparum UCE) using qRT-PCR* (two biological 
replicates for each group and three technical replicates for each biological 
sample). Each dot represents a technical replicate of a sample and each 
horizontal line represents a mean of technical replicates from each mouse. 
The presence of the blood-stage parasite specific transcripts was detected 
from the control (vehicle) mice, while no amplification of the marker was 
detected after 40 amplification cycles (C, value = 40) from the mice treated 
with BRD7929. Primer efficiency and sensitivity of the primer pairs for 

P. falciparum UCE have a detection limit ranging between 10 and 100 
transcript copies*’. Approximately 11011 of combined blood samples from 
the two treated animals was also cultured in vitro and monitored for an 
additional 30 days but viable parasites were not detected. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | In vivo transmission-stage efficacy study of 
BRD7929. a, Oral doses of BRD7929 2 days before feeding mosquitoes 
upon infected mice resulted in complete blocking of transmission 

at 5mgkg”!, and reduced transmission activity at 1.25 mgkg~! and 

0.31 mgkg”! (n=2 for each group, this study was conducted once). 

b, Mosquitoes fed on vehicle-treated mice showed heavy infection 1 week 
after feeding, while mosquitoes fed on treated mice showed no or very 
few oocysts in the midguts. Representative images are shown; scale bars, 
100 1m. c, To confirm that BRD7929 eliminates mature gametocytes in 
the host circulation rather than killing gametes, zygotes or ookinetes in 
the mosquito midgut, CD-1 mice infected with P. berghei (parasitaemia 
between 11 to 19%) were first treated with BRD7929 (oral, 25 mgkg'). 
Infected mice were then exposed to female A. stephensi mosquitoes for 
blood feeding 1, 4 or 10 days after the treatment. Blood samples were also 
obtained before the blood feedings to measure the plasma concentration 
of remaining BRD7929 (n =2 for each group, this study was conducted 
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once). No oocysts were found in midguts dissected from mosquitoes from 
all time points, whereas 896.5, 170.5 and 8.6 ng ml! of the compound 
remained in the circulation 1, 4 and 10 days after respectively treatment, 
respectively, suggesting that BRD7929 eliminated mature gametocytes 

in the mice. d-f, In vivo transmission-stage efficacy study of BRD7929 
(humanized mouse model). huRBC NSG mice were infected with the 
blood-stage P. falciparum 3D7#/®8D for 2 weeks to allow the gametocytes 
to mature fully and were treated with a single oral dose of BRD7929 

(12.5 mgkg~'). n=2 for each group, this study was conducted once. 
Blood samples collected from vehicle- and BRD7929-treated mice were 
tested for the presence of gametocyte-specific transcripts using mature 
gametocyte marker (PF3D7_1438800; d) and immature gametocyte 
marker (PF3D7_1477700; e). PF3D7_1120200 (BP falciparum UCE), a 
constitutively expressed gene, was used as a positive control marker for 
parasite detection (f). Data are mean + s.d.; three technical replicates for 
each biological sample. 
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Compound 


HepG2; CCeq (uM) 

A549; CCsy (UM) 

HEK 293; CCeo (uM) 

Phototoxicity 3T3 NRU®* 

Reversible CYP inhibitiont; ICs (uM) 

Time-dependent CYP inhibition; kinag/KI_ (uM™L-tmin-)+ 


b Liver Kidney 


Control 
(vehicle) 


BRD7929_ js 
(100 mg/kg) 


Atovaquone (2 nM) 


C} OMe 


R~-2 
BRD3444 BRD1095 BRD7929 BRD3316 
OH NH2 NMez O(CH2)2CO2H 
> 50 16 9 > 50 
18 10 6 > 50 
45 16 10 > 50 
Non-phototoxic Non-phototoxic 
> 10 (all) 4 (CYP1A) > 10 (all) > 10 (all) 


0.0158 (CYP3A) _ negative (all) negative (all) negative (all) 


Spleen Small Intestine 


BRD7929 (20 nM) 


Recrudescence 
Parasitemia 2 0.1% 


No recrudescence 


No recrudescence 


First day for recrudescent parasitemia to reach 2 0.1% 


# of inoculum Atovaquone 
1 x 109 31 
1 x 108 37 
1x 107 40 
1 x 108 - 
1 x 105 - 


Extended Data Figure 7 | Safety and resistance propensity profiling 
of the bicyclic azetidine series. a, Results of in vitro cytotoxicity, 
phototoxicity and CYP inhibition assays. *Phototoxicity was assessed 
using the NIH 3T3 neutral red assay at Cyprotec; }CYP1A, CYP2C8, 
CYP2C9, CYP2C19, CYP2D6, CYP3A; ¢CYPIA, CYP2C9, CYP2D6, 
CYP3A. b, Histopathology analysis of mice treated with a high dose 
(100 mgkg~') of BRD7929. CD-1 mice were orally treated with 


BRD7929 


100 mgkg~' BRD7929 and organs were collected 10 days after treatment. 
No significant tissue damage was detected. Representative images are 
shown here. Scale bars, 200 1m. c, d, Measurement of the minimal 
inoculum for resistance of BRD7929. Cultures containing various numbers 
of inoculum (1 x 10°-1 x 10’) were exposed to a constant level of drug 
pressure (ECog9). Parasites developed resistance to atovaquone at the lowest 
inoculum of 1 x 107 but not to BRD7929. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | In vitro potency of BRD3444, BRD7929 and BRD3316 against multiple parasite stages 
Species (strain) Stage ee 


BRD3444 BRD7929 BRD3316 
P. falciparum (Dd2) Blood 0.009 0.005 0.019 
P. falciparum (3D7#4H/8RD) Blood 0.009 
P. falciparum (3D7) Gametocyte (IV-V) 0.663 0.160 
P. falciparum (NF54) Gametocyte (ID / D)” 0.270/< 10 
P. falciparum (NF54) Gametocyte (E/L)t 0.282 / 1.44 
P. falciparum (NF54) Gamete formation (M / F)+ ~1.00 / 0.804 
P. falciparum (NF54) Liver 1.31 0.340 
P. berghei (ANKA) Liver 0.140 0.162 
P. cynomolgi (M) Liver (SF / LF)1 3.34 / 2.86 0.933 / 1.04 


*Data indicate the results of a standard membrane-feeding assay’!. Indirect (ID) exposure refers to parasites treated with varying drug concentrations for 
24 h before mosquito feeding, while direct (D) refers to parasites treated with a single drug concentration (10M) immediately before blood feeding. 
{Activity against early- (E, stages I-III) and late- (L, stages IV-V) stage gametocytes was assessed according the protocol described previously”. 

+Activity against male (M) and female (F) stage-V gametocytes was assessed in a dual gamete formation assay as described previously”. This assay 

(a standard membrane-feeding assay) is designed to determine the ability of compounds to either kill the mature P falciparum male and female 
gametocytes directly or damage them in such a way that they cannot undergo onward development and form gametes in the mosquito midgut. 

JActivity against P cynomolgi in primary rhesus hepatocytes was performed as described previously’*. This assay measures inhibition of both the 

small form (SF, hypnozoite-like) and large form (LF, schizont) of intrahepatic Plasmodium. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Structure-activity relationship study of the bicyclic azetidine series 


rR? 
XY 
/ ™~ Re 
QA, ON 
aN ) Mn 
PiDd2 PfcPheRS ; . ‘ 
EC (uM) Cag(uM 5 * . 4 
0 “yo~rr 
BRDS805 0.003 0.033 -NMe, -Ph “+H A, isi 
Py os “mane 
BRD7929 0.009 0.023 . . ° A 3 
BRD1095 0.010 0.046 -NH, ‘ . ‘ 
BRD3444 0.011 0.033 -OH . " . 
BRD3316 0.022 0.029 ~O(CH,},C0.H ‘ ‘ : 
BRD4716 0.024 0.086 -NMeiPr : . 
BRD2132 0.048 0.179 ANMe(CH.LF : ° . 
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The structures of 16 bicyclic azetidine analogues with varying potency against asexual blood-stage parasites (Dd2), along with their corresponding inhibition of the P. falciparum PheRS 
activity in a biochemical assay. Aminoacylation inhibition activities were characterized using purified recombinant PheRS in which a range of inhibitor concentrations was used to 
determine ICso values. The biochemically derived |Cso values correlate extremely well (r? =0.89) with the ECs9 determined using the blood-stage parasite growth-inhibition assay 

(see Fig. 3d). 
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Extended Data Table 3 | In vitro and in vivo pharmacokinetic properties of the bicyclic azetidine series 


BRD3444* BRD1095* BRD7929* BRD7929t BRD3316* 
Pf, Dd2 ECsy (nM) 9 10 9 23 
PBS solubility (uM) <1 25 15 91 
Mouse Plasma protein binding (%) 99.9 99.3 99.9 
Mouse Clint (uL/min/mg) 248 < 20 21 38 
Human Clint (uL/min/mg) 142 < 20 31 34 
HepG2 CCsp (uM) >50 15.6 9 > 50 
HERG |Cso (uM) 5.2 5.1 2.1 >10 
Route (mg/kg) IV (3) PO (10) IV (3) PO (10) IV (2.5) IV (2.5)# PO (10) PO (3) PO (9) IV (3.2) PO (13) 
Cmax (uM) 0.6 0.6 0.54 0.21 0.6 6.8 
Tmax (hr) 0.5 4 8 12 12 1 
Tayo (hr) 37 3.2 28.8 N.C 32 2.3 24 
AUC, , (uM*hr) 1.211 4i 7 11.71 3.51 g# 111 6.41 = 19,71 13.21 33.51 
AUC ging (UM*hr) 1.4 4 14.9 11.2 7.2 22.6 13.2 33.5 
MRT gins (Hr) 2.8 39.2 40.5 45 35.4 37.8 3.3 3.9 
Vss (L/kg) 12 16 24 19 1.4 
F (%) 86 50 79.55 63 


CL _(mL/min/kg) 72 6.7 9.9 tl fA 


BRD3444 and BRD1095 were formulated in 70% PEG400 and 30% aqueous glucose (5% in H20) for intravenous and oral dosing and pharmacokinetics were determined in CD-1 mice as described 
in Methods. Pharmacokinetic studies of BRD3444 and BRD1095 were performed by ChemPartner Co., Ltd and were estimated by a non-compartmental model using WinNonlin 6.2. BRD7929 and 
BRD3316 were formulated in 10% ethanol, 4% Tween, 86% saline for both intravenous and oral dosing. Pharmacokinetics in P. falciparum 3D74"+/8R0-_infected NSG mice was determined on dried 
blood spot samples from infected NSG mice using standard methods. Pharmacokinetics parameters for BRD7929 and BRD3316 were estimated by a non-compartmental model using proprietary 
Eisai software. Clint, intrinsic clearance; CL, clearance; MRT, mean resistance time; N.C, not calculated owing to insufficient data; V;;, steady-state volume of distribution. 

*Pharmacokinetic in CD-1 mice. 

+Pharmacokinetic in P. falciparum 3D74"/8R0_infected NSG mice. 

tintravenously determined in a separate assay over 72 h to determine half-life. 

qt=24h. 

#t=72h. 

§Per cent value based on initial intravenous study at 24h. 
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Frizzled proteins are colonic epithelial 
receptors for C. difficile toxin B 


Liang Tao??, Jie Zhang!**, Paul Meraner**, Alessio Tovaglieri*, Xiaoqian Wu’, Ralf Gerhard®, Xinjun Zhang”, 
William B. Stallcup’, Ji Miao*!°, Xi He”®, Julian G. Hurdle®, David T. Breault*!°", Abraham L. Brass*-? & Min Dong!? 


Clostridium difficile toxin B (TcdB) is a critical virulence factor that causes diseases associated with C. difficile infection. 
Here we carried out CRISPR-Cas9-mediated genome-wide screens and identified the members of the Wnt receptor 
frizzled family (FZDs) as TcdB receptors. TcdB binds to the conserved Wnt-binding site known as the cysteine-rich 
domain (CRD), with the highest affinity towards FZD1, 2 and 7. TcdB competes with Wnt for binding to FZDs, and its 
binding blocks Wnt signalling. FZD1/2/7 triple-knockout cells are highly resistant to TcdB, and recombinant FZD2-CRD 
prevented TcdB binding to the colonic epithelium. Colonic organoids cultured from FZD7-knockout mice, combined with 
knockdown of FZD1 and 2, showed increased resistance to TcdB. The colonic epithelium in FZD7-knockout mice was less 
susceptible to TcdB-induced tissue damage in vivo. These findings establish FZDs as physiologically relevant receptors 


for TcdB in the colonic epithelium. 


Infection of the colon by the opportunistic Gram-positive bacterium 
C. difficile leads to a range of manifestations from diarrhoea to 
life-threatening pseudomembranous colitis and toxic megacolon!®. 
It is the most common cause of antibiotic-associated diarrhoea and a 
leading cause of gastroenteritis-associated death in developed coun- 
tries, accounting for nearly half a million cases and 29,000 deaths 
annually in the United States®. Two homologous exotoxins, TcdA 
and TcdB, are the causal agents for diseases associated with C. difficile 
infection*”*. These toxins enter cells via receptor-mediated endocyto- 
sis and inactivate small GTPases by glucosylating a key residue, result- 
ing in cell rounding and eventual cell death*”!°. Of the two toxins, TcdB 
alone is capable of causing the full spectrum of diseases, as TcdA~ B* 
strains have been clinically isolated and engineered TcdAB* strains 
induced death in animal models!""*, 

How TcdB targets the colonic epithelium remains unknown. TcdB 
can enter a variety of cell lines, suggesting that its receptor(s) are 
widely expressed in transformed cells. It has also been reported that 
TcdB is enriched in the heart after injection into zebrafish embryos". 
Chondroitin sulfate proteoglycan 4 (CSPG4, also known as neuron- 
glial antigen 2 (NG2)) has been identified as a TcdB receptor in a 
short hairpin RNA (shRNA)-mediated knockdown screen!®, and was 
shown to bea functional receptor for TcdB in HeLa cells and in HT-29 
cells, a human colorectal cell line. However, CSPG4 is not expressed 
in the colonic epithelium!”. Poliovirus receptor-like 3 (PVRL3; also 
known as nectin-3) was recently identified from a gene-trap insertional 
mutagenesis screen in Caco-2 cells, a human colorectal cell line, as a 
factor involved in necrotic cell death (cytotoxicity) induced by TcdB’8, 
but whether it functions as a TcdB receptor remains to be established. 

Here we carried out unbiased genome-wide screens using the 
CRISPR-Cas9 approach’*”° and identified the FZDs as TcdB recep- 
tors. Using colonic organoid models and FZD7-knockout mice, we 


established FZDs as physiologically relevant receptors for TcdB in the 
colonic epithelium. 


CRISPR-Cas9 screen for TcdB receptors 

The C-terminal domains of TcdA and TcdB contain a region known as 
combined repetitive oligopeptides (CROPs) (Extended Data Fig. 1a), 
which can bind carbohydrates and may mediate toxin binding to cells”!. 
Recent studies suggested the presence of an additional receptor-binding 
region beyond the CROPs***°. Consistently, we found that a truncated 
toxin (TcdBy_1830) lacking the CROPs induced cell rounding in various 
cell lines at picomolar concentrations (Extended Data Fig. 1b—-d)”°. 
To identify both the receptor(s) recognized by the CROPs and the 
receptor(s) recognized by other regions, we carried out two separate 
screens, with either full-length TcdB or TcdBy_1839 (Fig. 1a). 

HeLa cells that stably express RNA-guided endonuclease Cas9 were 
transduced with lentiviral libraries that express short guide RNAs 
(sgRNA) targeting 19,052 genes, with six sgRNAs per gene’®. After four 
rounds of selection with increasing concentrations of toxins, the sgRNA 
sequences from the surviving cells were identified via next-generation 
sequencing (NGS). We ranked candidate genes based on the number 
of unique sgRNAs versus NGS reads (Fig. 1b, c, Extended Data Fig. 2 
and Source Data). 

UDP-glucose pyrophosphorylase (UGP2) stood out in both screens 
(Fig. 1b, c). UGP2 is a cytosolic enzyme producing UDP-glucose, 
which is used by TcdA and TcdB to glucosylate small GTPases. 
Mutations in UGP2 have been shown to render cells resistant to TcdA 
and TcdB?”®, Besides UGP2, the top hit from the full-length TcdB 
screen is CSPG4 (Fig. 1b), confirming a previous report that identified 
CSPG4 as a TcdB receptor’®. The highest-ranking plasma membrane 
protein from the TcdBy_1g30 screen is FZD2 (Fig. 1c). FZD2 is amem- 
ber of the FZD family of receptors for Wnt signalling, which is a key 
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Figure 1 | Genome-wide CRISPR-Cas9-mediated screens to identify 
host factors for TcdB. a, Schematic drawing of the screen process. PCR, 
polymerase chain reaction. b, c, Genes identified in the screens with TcdB 
(b) or TcdB;_1830 (c). The y axis is the number of unique sgRNAs for each 
gene. The x axis represents the number of sgRNA reads for each gene. The 
percentages of the sgRNA reads of top-ranking genes among total ssRNA 
reads are noted. 
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signalling pathway regulating proliferation and self-renewal of colonic 
epithelial cells”?*°. Besides FZD2, an unusual group of high-ranking 
hits are subunits of the endoplasmic reticulum membrane protein 
complex (EMC)#!*?, 

To validate the screening results, we generated UGP2’~, CSPG4~, 
FZD2~/~ and EMC4‘~ HeLa cell lines using the CRISPR-Cas9 
approach (Supplementary Table 1). Two additional knockout cells were 
also generated and examined: sphingomyelin synthase 1 (SGMS1~’) 
and interleukin-1 receptor accessory protein-like 2 (ILIRAPL2/~) 
(Fig. 1c). These cells were challenged with either TcdB or TcdBj_1830 
using the cytopathic cell-rounding assay! (Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). 
UGP2~‘~ cells were highly resistant (~3,000-fold) to both TcdB 
and TcdB,-1830 compared with wild-type HeLa cells (Fig. 2a and 
Supplementary Table 2). CSPG4~’~ cells showed increased resistance 
to TcdB (~240-fold), but not to TcdB,_1g39. FZD2~’~ and EMC4~/— 
cells both showed increased resistance (~15 and ~11-fold, respectively) 
to TcdBy_1930, but not to TcdB. SGMS1~’~ and ILIRAPL2~‘~ cells did 
not show significant changes in sensitivity to toxins under our assay 
conditions. Increased resistance of UGP2~/-, CSPG4~/~, FZD2~/— 
and EMC4‘~ cells was further confirmed by immunoblot analysis for 
glucosylation of RAC1, a small GTPase (Extended Data Fig. 3c). 


CSPG4 is a CROP-dependent TcdB receptor 

We next focused on CSPG4 and FZD2 as potential TcdB receptors. 
Binding of TcdB to CSPG4~’~ cells was reduced compared with wild- 
type HeLa cells (Fig. 2b). Ectopic expression of rat CSPG4 restored 
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Figure 2 | FZDs are functional receptors for TcdB. a, The sensitivities of 
the indicated HeLa knockout cells to TcdB and TcdBy_130 were quantified 
using the cytopathic cell-rounding assay (see Extended Data Fig. 3) 

and normalized to wild-type (WT) HeLa cells as fold of resistance. The 
experiments were repeated three times. b, c, Immunostaining analysis 
showed that TcdB binding (10 nM, 10 min) to CSPG4~‘~ cells was 
reduced (b). Ectopic expression of rat CSPG4 increased binding of TcdB. 
Transfection of FZD2 also increased TcdB binding to CSPG4~‘~ cells 

(c). Scale bar, 201m. DIC, differential interference contrast. d, Ectopic 
expression of CSPG4 or FZD2 restored TcdB entry into CSPG4 ~~ cells, 
resulting in cell rounding (5 pM, 3h). Green fluorescent protein (GFP)- 
marked transfected cells. Scale bar, 50|1m. e, A schematic illustration of 
FZD (top). Fc-tagged FZD2-CRD binds to GST-tagged TcdBj 501-2366, but 
not to GST-tagged CROPs. f, g, FZD2-CRD prevented TcdB (300 pM, 3h) 


entry into CSPG4~’~ cells, measured by the cell-rounding assay (f) 

and glucosylation (gluc.) of RAC1 (g). Human IgG1-Fc (hIgG1-Fc) is a 
control. h, Transfection of either FZD1, 2 or 7 increased TcdB binding 
(10nM, 10 min) to CSPG4~/~ cells, assayed by immunoblot analysis of 
cell lysates. Actin is a loading control. i, The sensitivities of FZD1 aaa 
FZD2/~, FZD7/~ and FZD1/2/7~‘~ cells to TcdB and TcdBj_1330 were 
analysed as described in a. j, Ectopic expression of FZD1, 2 or 7 restored 
TcdB,_1830 entry into FZD1/2/7~~ cells (300 pM, 3h). Scale bar, 501m. 
k, Characterization of TcdB binding to Fc-tagged CRDs of FZD1, 2,5 
and 7 using the BLI assay (see Supplementary Table 3 for Ky analysis). 
Representative images are from one of three independent experiments. 
Error bars indicate mean + standard deviation (s.d.), n =6, *P< 0.005, 
t-test. 
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binding and entry of TcdB (Fig. 2b, d). TcdB binds directly to purified 
rat CSPG4 extracellular domain fragments (CSPG4-EC) independent 
of the chondroitin sulfate glycan in CSPG4 (Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). 
These results are consistent with a previous report!®. However, contrary 
to the previous suggestion that CSPG4 does not bind to the CROPs’®, 
we conclude that the CROPs are essential for TcdB binding to CSPG4 
because: (1) TcdB,_1830 does not bind to either purified CSPG4-EC 
or CSPG4 expressed on cell surfaces (Extended Data Fig. 4b, c); 
(2) CSPG4~‘~ cells showed similar levels of sensitivity to TcdB1-1830 as 
wild-type cells (Fig. 2a); and (3) the CROPs are capable of compet- 
ing with TcdB for binding to CSPG4 on cell surfaces (Extended Data 
Fig. 4d, e). We note that the previous study used TcdBjg51_2366 as the 
CROPs'®. Recent structural studies confirmed that the CROP region 
starts around residue 1834 instead of 1851 (ref. 33). Here we used full- 
length CROPs (residues 1831-2366). It is possible that the 1831-1850 
region is required for TcdB binding to CSPG4. 


FZDs are CROP-independent receptors 

Transfecting CSPG4~/~ cells with FZD2 also increased binding 
of TcdB (Fig. 2c) and restored entry of TcdB into CSPG4“~ cells 
(Fig. 2d), suggesting that FZD2 is an alternative receptor. In contrast 
to CSPG4, ectopically expressed FZD2 increased binding of TcdB,_1830 
and TcdBj501-2366 on cell surfaces, but not the CROPs (Extended Data 
Fig. 4c, f), suggesting that it is a CROP-independent receptor. FZD2 is 
a seven-pass transmembrane protein and contains a sole distinct extra- 
cellular domain known as the CRD (Fig. 2e)*’. Consistently, recombi- 
nant Fc-tagged FZD2-CRD binds directly to glutathione S-transferase 
(GST)-tagged TcdB1591-2366, but not to the CROPs in pulldown assays 
(Fig. 2e). 

It is possible that CSPG4 is expressed at a much higher level than 
FZD2 in HeLa cells, which may explain why TcdB binding to CSPG4-/~ 
cells is barely detectable using immunostaining and immunoblot assays. 
Notably, TcdB can enter CSPG4 ~~ cells at picomolar concentrations, as 
detected by the sensitive cytopathic cell-rounding assay (Fig. 2f). Such 
entry is blocked by recombinant FZD2-CRD in a dose-dependent man- 
ner, as evidenced by a lack of cell rounding and RAC1 glucosylation 
(Fig. 2f, g), suggesting that endogenous FZD2 mediates TcdB binding 
and entry in CSPG4-’~ cells. 

The FZD family includes ten members (FZD1-10) in humans”’. The 
ectopic expression of FZD1, 2 and 7 each increased binding of TcdB to 
CSPG4~‘~ cells (Fig. 2h and Extended Data Fig. 5a), probably because 
the CRDs of FZD1, 2 and 7 share ~98% sequence similarity (Extended 
Data Fig. 5b)”®. Consistently, FZD7-CRD, but not FZD8-CRD, when 
expressed on cell surfaces via a fused glycophosphatidylinositol (GPI) 
anchor, mediated strong binding of TcdB to cells (Extended Data 
Fig. 5c). 

HeLa cells express multiple FZDs**. We next generated FZD1 and 
FZD7 single-knockout HeLa cells, as well as FZD1/2/7 triple-knock- 
out cells. FZD1/2/7~’~ cells exhibited normal growth rates, probably 
because HeLa cells still express other FZDs. FZD1~/~ and FZD7~/~ 
cells showed reductions in sensitivity to TcdB,_1839 similar to those 
of FZD2~/~ cells (Fig. 2i). FZD1/2/7~‘~ cells were highly resistant 
to TcdBy-1830 (~300-fold), confirming that FZD1, 2 and 7 all contrib- 
ute to TcdBy_1g30 entry into HeLa cells. Transfection of FZD1, 2 or 7 
restored TcdBy_1839 entry into FZD1/2/7 ~~ cells (Fig. 2j). FZD1/2/7 — 
cells also become ~10-fold more resistant to full-length TcdB than 
wild-type cells (Fig. 2i), indicating that endogenous FZD1, 2 and 7 
are responsible for a portion of TcdB entry into wild-type HeLa cells. 
FZD1/2/7/~ cells showed the same level of sensitivity to TcdA as wild- 
type cells (Extended Data Fig. 5d), confirming that the resistance of 
FZD1/2/7 ‘~ cells is specific to TcdB. 

We further quantified the binding kinetics between CRDs of FZD1, 
2, and 7 and TcdB using the bio-layer interferometry (BLI) assay. The 
results revealed a single binding site with low nanomolar affinities 
(dissociation constant (Ky) =32nM for FZD1, 19nM for FZD2, and 
21nM for FZD7) (Fig. 2k, Extended Data Fig. 5e and Supplementary 
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Figure 3 | FZDs versus CSPG4 in cell lines. a, b, FZD2-CRD protected 
HT-29 (a) and Caco-2 cells (b) from TcdB,_ 1839 (300 pM, 3h). 
Representative images are from one of three independent experiments. 
Scale bars: 251m (a) or 501m (b). c, Expression of CSPG4 in HeLa, HT-29 
and Caco-2 cells was examined via immunoblot analysis of cell lysates. 
One experiment from four is shown. d, Protection from TcdB using FZD2- 
CRD and CSPG4-EC on HeLa (5 pM TcdB), HT-29 (50 pM TcdB) and 
Caco-2 (150 pM TcdB) cells was quantified by the cytopathic cell-rounding 
assay. Representative images are shown in Extended Data Fig. 6b. Error 
bars indicate mean + s.d. 


Table 3). Furthermore, FZD2-CRD showed the same binding affin- 
ity to TcdB,_1939 (Kg=17nM) as to full-length TcdB (Extended Data 
Fig. 5f). FZD5-CRD also binds to TcdB when measured by the 
sensitive BLI assay, but with a much weaker affinity than FZD1, 2 and 7 
(Ky=670nM) (Fig. 2k and Extended Data Fig. 5e). It is possible that 
additional FZD family members may function as low-affinity receptors 
for TcdB. 

The finding that EMC4~/~ cells showed a similar level of toxin resist- 
ance as FZD2-‘~ cells is also consistent with FZDs being TcdB receptors 
(Fig. 2a). Although its function remains to be established, the EMC 
appears to be critical for the folding/stability of multi-transmembrane 
proteins****, Consistently, expression of transfected FZD1, 2 or 7 was 
reduced in EMC4~‘~ cells compared with wild-type cells (Extended 
Data Fig. 5g, h). 


CSPG4 versus FZDs in cell lines 

We next addressed whether TcdB is capable of simultaneous binding 
to both CSPG4 and FZDs. As shown in Extended Data Fig. 6a, FZD2- 
CRD binds to TcdB pre-bound by immobilized CSPG4-EC on the 
microtitre plate, confirming that CSPG4 and FZDs do not compete 
with each other for binding to TcdB. 

We then examined the receptors responsible for TcdB entry in 
HT-29 and Caco-2 cells, which are known to express multiple FZDs”’. 
FZD2-CRD protected both HT-29 and Caco-2 from TcdBj_ 1830 
(Fig. 3a, b), suggesting that FZDs are functional receptors in these two 
cell lines. Interestingly, CSPG4 is expressed at high levels in HeLa, at 
much lower levels in HT-29, and is undetectable in Caco-2 cells (Fig. 3c). 
Consistently, CSPG4-EC alone was sufficient to reduce TcdB entry into 
HeLa cells, whereas a combination of CSPG4-EC and FZD2-CRD was 
required to reduce TcdB entry into HT-29 cells, and FZD2-CRD alone 
protected Caco-2 cells (Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 6b). These data 
suggest that CSPG4 and FZDs represent non-competing TcdB recep- 
tors, each capable of mediating binding and entry of TcdB. Their par- 
ticular contribution in a given cell type may depend on their expression 
levels. 

We also tested the potential role of PVRL3. Ectopically expressed 
PVRL3 did not increase either binding or entry of TcdB into 
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Figure 4 | FZDs are receptors for TcdB in colonic organoids. 

a, Left, three sets of representative DIC images of wild-type (WT) and 
FZD7~‘~ plus FZD1/2-knockdown (KD) organoids exposed to TcdB 
(0.5 pM, 3 days). Right, viability of organoids exposed to TcdB for 3 days 
was quantified by the MTT assay. n =6, *P < 0.005, t-test. b, The half- 
maximum inhibitory concentration (ICs; the TcdB concentration that 
results in 50% viability after 3 days) of wild-type, FZD7~/~ and FZD7~/~ 
plus FZD1/2-knockdown organoids were quantified as described in a. 
n=8, *P < 0.005, one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA). c, TcdBy 114-1835 
blocked WNT3A-mediated signalling in 293T cells. n=6, *P < 0.005, 
t-test. d, Viability of colonic organoids after exposure to TcdBy 114-1835 
(25 nM), with or without CHIR99021 (541M), was quantified by the 
MTT assay. n= 8, *P <0.005, one-way ANOVA. Scale bars, 200 1m. 
Representative images are from one of three independent experiments. 
Error bars indicate mean + s.d. 


CSPG4~’~ HeLa cells (Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). The recombinant 
ecto-domain of PVRL3 failed to protect Caco-2 cells from TcdB in 
the cytopathic cell-rounding assay, whereas FZD2-CRD protected 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 7c). Thus, PVRL3 is probably not a rele- 
vant receptor for the cytopathic effect of TcdB in HeLa and Caco-2 
cells. 


FZDs are TcdB receptors in colonic organoids 

To determine the receptors that mediate TcdB entry into the colonic 
epithelium, we first used colonic organoids, an in vitro ‘mini-gut’ model 
that recapitulates many important features of normal colonic epithe- 
lium**. Exposure to TcdB caused dose-dependent atrophy and death 
of organoids, which was quantified using a viability assay (Fig. 4a). 
We found that TcdB,_1g39 and TcdB were equally potent, suggesting 
that CSPG4 is not a relevant receptor in colonic organoids (Extended 
Data Fig. 8a). It has been reported that CSPG4 is not expressed in the 
colonic epithelium!”, which was confirmed by immunoblot analysis of 
colonic organoids and isolated mouse colonic epithelium (Extended 
Data Fig. 8b). 

We next used colonic organoids cultured from FZD7-knockout mice, 
combined with adenovirus-mediated knockdown of FZD1 and FZD2 
(Extended Data Fig. 8c, d). FZD7 is critical for maintaining intestinal 
organoids, but FZD7~’~ organoids can be cultured in the presence of 
CHIR99021, a small-molecule inhibitor of glycogen synthase kinase-3 
(GSK3), which activates Wnt/6-catenin signalling downstream of 
FZDs**. FZD7-/~ organoids showed threefold more resistance to TcdB 
than wild-type organoids (Fig. 4b). Further knockdown of FZD1/2 in 
FZD7~‘~ organoids yielded ninefold greater resistance to TcdB than 
wild-type organoids (Fig. 4b), demonstrating that FZDs are relevant 
TcdB receptors in colonic organoids. 

As both TcdB and Wnt bind to the FZD-CRD, we examined whether 
TcdB binding competes with Wnt and inhibits Wnt signalling. We used 
a non-toxic TcdB fragment (residues 1114-1835), which contains 
the FZD-binding region but not the enzymatic domain of TcdB. This 
fragment blocked WNT3A-mediated signalling in 293T cells in a 
dose-dependent manner, demonstrated by the TOPFLASH/TK- Renilla 
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dual luciferase reporter assay (Fig. 4c and Extended Data Fig. 9a), as 
well as by phosphorylation levels of LRP6 (a FZD co-receptor) and 
DVL2 (a downstream Wnt signalling component) (Extended Data 
Fig. 9b)??. TcdB 1114-1835 did not glucosylate small GTPases in colonic 
organoids (Extended Data Fig. 9c), yet it inhibited organoid growth 
and induced death (Fig. 4d and Extended Data Fig. 9d, e). The death 
of colonic organoids was rescued by CHIR99021, demonstrating that 
the effect of TcdBy 114-1835 is due to blockage of Wnt signalling. These 
data raised the intriguing possibility that binding of TcdB to FZDs may 
directly contribute to disruption of the colon epithelium by inhibiting 
Wnt signalling. 


FZDs are TcdB receptors in colonic epithelium 

Finally, we examined the colonic epithelium in vivo. Immunohisto- 
chemistry (IHC) analysis showed that FZD2 and FZD7 are 
expressed in mouse and human colonic epithelium (Fig. 5a, b and 
Extended Data Fig. 10a-f). In contrast, CSPG4 is predominantly 
expressed in the multi-nucleated intestinal sub-epithelial myofi- 
broblasts (ISEMFs) and is not detectable in the colonic epithelium 
(Fig. 5c and Extended Data Fig. 10c), which is consistent with a pre- 
vious report!”. 

As TcdB is released into the lumen of the colon during C. difficile 
infection, we developed a model in which we injected TcdB directly into 
the lumen of ligated colon segments in mice (Fig. 5d), which resulted 
in binding and entry of TcdB into the colonic epithelium (Fig. 5e). 
Co-injection of FZD2-CRD largely abolished binding of TcdB (Fig. 5e), 
suggesting that FZDs are the dominant receptors in the colonic 
epithelium. 

To verify further the role of FZDs in vivo, we turned to FZD- 
knockout mouse models. FZD2/7 double-knockout mice are embry- 
onic lethal, and FZD2~“ mice also displayed developmental defects”. 
FZD7~‘~ mice appear to develop normally and exhibit no overt intes- 
tinal defects under basal conditions**°. Thus, we chose FZD7~’~ mice 
to assess whether a loss of a major colonic FZD member may reduce 
TcdB toxicity in vivo. To focus the analysis on the colonic epithelium 
and avoid the potential effects of TcdB entry into CSPG4-expressing 
ISEMFs, we used TcdBj_1339 and injected the toxin into the lumen of 
ligated colon segments of live mice. After an 8-h incubation period, 
fluid accumulation was observed in wild-type mice, but was sig- 
nificantly reduced in FZD7~’~ mice (Fig. 5f). Histological scoring 
revealed extensive disruption of the epithelium, inflammatory cell 
infiltration and oedema in wild-type mice, but much less in FZD7 S— 
mice (Fig. 5g and Extended Data Fig. 10g). To assess epithelial integ- 
rity further, we performed immunofluorescent analysis on colonic 
sections for the cell-cell junction markers claudin-3 and ZO-1. Both 
markers were extensively disrupted in wild-type mice after exposure 
to TcdB,_1839 but remained largely intact in FZD7 ~~ mice (Fig. 5h 
and Extended Data Fig. 10h). Together, these data demonstrate that 
FZDs are physiologically relevant receptors for TcdB in the colonic 
epithelium in vivo. 


Discussion 

Our findings support a previously proposed two-receptor model for 
TcdB?°, but with a notable amendment: FZDs and CSPG4 may act as 
receptors in different cell types. CSPG4 is expressed in the ISEMFs, 
which are involved in diverse processes from wound healing to 
inflammation“'. Although the role of ISEMFs in C. difficile infection 
remains to be established, it is conceivable that targeting these cells 
by TcdB could contribute to disease progression after FZD-mediated 
disruption of the colonic epithelium. 

Our unbiased genome-wide screens revealed multiple host factors 
involved in all major steps of toxin actions, from receptors (FZDs and 
CSPG4) to acidification in endosomes (vacuolar-type Ht-ATPase) #3, 
to enzymatic activity in the cytosol (UGP2) (Extended Data Fig. 10i). 
Many other top-ranking hits remain to be validated, such as FBXO11 
and enzymes involved in phospholipid metabolism/signalling, 
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Figure 5 | FZDs are TcdB receptors in the colonic epithelium. 

a-c, Mouse colon cryosections were subjected to IHC analysis to detect 
FZD7 (a), FZD2 (b) and CSPG4 (c). Blue indicates cell nuclei, red indicates 
target proteins. Ep, epithelial cells; Mf, sub-epithelial myofibroblasts; SM, 
smooth muscles. d, A schematic illustration of the colon loop ligation assay. 
e, Co-injection of FZD2-CRD with TcdB into the ligated colonic segments 
prevented TcdB binding to the colonic epithelium, analysed by IHC. Red 
indicates TcdB and blue indicates cell nuclei. f-h, TcdB,_1830 was injected 
into the ligated colonic segments and incubated for 8h in wild-type (WT) 


including phosphatidylinositol 5-phosphate 4-kinase (PIP4K2B), 
phosphatidylinositol 4-kinase (PI4KB) and phospholipase C (PLCG1) 
(Extended Data Fig. 10i). 

Our screen identified many key players in Wnt signalling path- 
ways, including APC, GSK-38, WNT5A and LRP6 (Extended Data 
Fig. 10i). It has been suggested that TcdA attenuates Wnt signalling in 
cells, although the effects appear to be indirect, largely due to deacti- 
vation of Rho GTPase by TcdA“*. Wnt signalling is particularly impor- 
tant for maintaining colonic stem cells***°, which continuously give 
rise to new colonic epithelial cells. The health of these stem cells is 
critical for self-renewal and repair of the colonic epithelium, which 
has an extraordinarily fast turnover rate*’. Our findings suggest that 
colonic stem cells are a major target of TcdB. The potential role of Wnt 
signalling inhibition in the pathogenesis of C. difficile infection, and 
the therapeutic potential of modulating Wnt signalling downstream 
of FZDs warrant further study. Finally, dysregulation of Wnt signal- 
ling pathways is associated with many cancers, particularly colorectal 
cancers*”*°, The receptor-binding domain of TcdB, or its homologues, 
may serve as valuable tools and potential therapeutics for targeting Wnt 
signalling pathways. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Cell lines, antibodies and constructs. HeLa (H1, #CRL-1958), CHO (K1, #CCL- 
61), HT-29 (HTB-38), Caco-2 (#HTB-37) and 293T (#CRL-3216) cells were orig- 
inally obtained from ATCC. They tested negative for mycoplasma contamination, 
but have not been authenticated. The following mouse monoclonal antibodies were 
purchased from the indicated vendors: RAC1 (23A8, Abcam), non-glucosylated 
RAC] (Clone 102, BD Biosciences), 1D4 tag (MA1-722, ThermoFisher Scientific), 
HA tag (16B12, Covance), 3-actin (AC-15, Sigma), ZO-1 (339100, Life technology). 
Rabbit monoclonal IgG against human CSPG4 (ab139406) and rabbit polyclonal 
antibodies against FZD1 (ab150553), FZD2 (ab150477), FZD7 (ab51049), PVRL3 
(ab63931) and claudin-3 (ab15102) were all purchased from Abcam. Rabbit mon- 
oclonal antibodies against DVL2 (30D2) and LRP6 (C5C7), and a rabbit polyclonal 
antibody against phosphorylated LRP6 (Ser1490) were all purchased from Cell 
Signaling. Chicken polyclonal IgY (#754A) against TcdB was purchased from List 
Biological Labs. Antibody validation is available on the manufacturers’ websites. 
A rabbit polyclonal antibody against rodent CSPG4 and a construct expressing 
full-length rat CSPG4 (in pcDNA vector) were both generated in W. Stallcup’s 
laboratory. 1D4-tagged full-length FZD1-10 constructs (in pRK5 vector) were 
originally generated in J. Nathans laboratory (Baltimore, MD) and were obtained 
from Addgene. FZD7 and FZD8-CRD-Myc-GPI constructs were generously 
provided by J. Nathans and have been described previously*”. Constructs express- 
ing full-length human IL1RAPL2 and full-length PVRL3 were purchased from 
Vigene Biosciences. A construct expressing full-length mouse Syt II was described 
previously**. 

TcdB and other recombinant proteins. Recombinant TcdB (from C. difficile 
strain VPI 10463) and TcdA were expressed in Bacillus megaterium as previ- 
ously described”’ and purified as His6-tagged proteins. TcdB}_1g39 was cloned 
into pHis1522 vector (MoBiTec) and expressed in B. megaterium. TcdByg31-2366 
TedBy 501-2366 and TcdBy 114-1335 were cloned into pGEX-6P-1 or pET28a vectors and 
purified as GST-tagged or His6-tagged proteins in Escherichia coli. Rat CSPG4-EC 
(pool (P)1 and P2) was expressed in HEK293 cells, purified from medium with 
DEAE-Sepharose columns, and eluted with a gradient buffer (NaCl from 0.2 to 
0.8 M, 50mM Tris-Cl, pH 8.6) as previously described*”. Recombinant human pro- 
teins were purchased from ACRO Biosystems (IgG1 Fc and FZD2-CRD-Fc), R&D 
Systems (FZD1-CRD-Fc, FZD5-CRD-Fc and FZD7-CRD-Fc), Sino Biologics 
(PVRL3-EC), and StemRD (WNT3A). 

Generating stable HeLa-Cas9 cells and lentivirus sgRNA libraries. The human 
codon-optimized sequence of S. pyogenes Cas9 was subcloned from plasmid lenti- 
Cas9-Blast (Addgene #52962) into the pQCXIH retroviral vector (Clontech), which 
was used to generate retroviruses to transduce HeLa cells. Mixed stable cells were 
selected in the presence of hygromycin B (200 1g/ml, Life Technologies). Lentivirus 
sgRNA libraries were generated following published protocols using the human 
GeCKO v.2 sgRNA library (Addgene #1000000049)'°. The GeCKO v.2 library is 
composed of two half-libraries (library A and library B). Each half-library contains 
three unique sgRNA per gene and was independently screened with toxins. Cells 
were transduced with lentivirus-packaged sgRNA library at a MOI of 0.2. 
Screening CRISPR libraries with TcdB and TcdB,_139. For each CRISPR half- 
library of cells, 4 x 107 cells were plated onto two 15-cm culture dishes to ensure 
sufficient coverage of sgRNAs, with each sgRNA on average being represented 
about 650 times (that is, there are on average 650 cells transduced with the same 
sgRNA). This over-representation rate was calculated from titration plates that 
were set up in parallel with the library. These cells were exposed to either TcdB or 
TcdBy_1930 for 48 h. Cells were then washed three times with PBS to remove loosely 
attached round-shaped cells. The remaining cells were re-seeded and cultured with 
normal medium without toxins until ~70% confluence. Cells were then subjected 
to the next round of screening with increased concentrations of toxins. Four rounds 
of screenings were carried out with TcdB (0.05, 0.1, 0.2 and 0.5 pM) and TcdB_1830 
(5, 10, 20 and 50 pM). The remaining cells were harvested and their genomic 
DNA extracted using the Blood and Cell Culture DNA mini kit (Qiagen). DNA 
fragments containing the sgRNA sequences were amplified by PCR using primers 
lentiGP-1_F (AATGGACTATCATATGCTTACCGTAACTTGAAAGTATTTCG) 
and lentiGP-3_R (ATGAATACTGCCATTTGTCTCAAGATCTAGTTACGC). 
NGS (Illumina MiSeq) was performed by a commercial vendor (Genewiz). 
Generating HeLa knockout cell lines. The following sgRNA sequences were 
cloned into LentiGuide-Puro vectors (Addgene) to target the indicated genes: 
CCGGAGACACGGAGCAGTGG (CSPG4), GCGCTGCTGGGACATCGCCT 
(EMC4), ACCTTATACCACACAACATC (ILIRAPL2), T@CGAGCACTTCC 
CGCGCCA (FZD2), AGCGCATGACCACTACACTG (SGMS1), ACAGGCA 
GAAAACGGCTCCT (UGP2), GTGTAATGACAAGTTCGCCG (FZD1), 
and GAGAACGGTAAAGAGCGTCG (FZD7). HeLa-Cas9 cells were trans- 
duced with lentiviruses that express these sgsRNAs. Mixed populations of stable 
cells were selected with puromycin (2.5 }1g/ml) and hygromycin B (2001g/ml). 


FZD1/2/7~- cells were created by sequentially transducing FZD1 and FZD7 sgRNA 
lentiviruses into FZD2~~ cells and further selected in the presence of 100 pM 
TcdBy_1930. The mutagenesis rate in these mixed stable cells was determined by 
NGS (Supplementary Table 1). 

Cytopathic assay. The cytopathic effect (cell rounding) of TcdA and TcdB was 
analysed using standard cell-rounding assay as previously described!. Briefly, cells 
were exposed to a gradient of TcdB and TcdB,_1830 for 24h. Phase-contrast images 
of cells were taken (Olympus IX51, x 10-20 objectives). The numbers of round- 
shaped and normal shaped cells were counted manually. The percentage of round- 
shaped cells was plotted and fitted using the Origin software. 

Blocking TcdB entry into cells with CSPG4-EC and FZD2-CRD-Fc. 
Recombinant proteins used for cell protection assays were pre-filtered (0.22 1m, 
Millipore). Toxins were pre-incubated with FZD2-CRD-Fc and/or CSPG4-EC 
(P1) for 30 min on ice with a toxin/protein ratio of 1:400 (except when specifically 
noted in the figure legend). The mixtures were added into cell culture medium and 
cells were analysed by the cytopathic assay. 

Transfection, TcdB binding to cells, and immunoblot analysis. Transient trans- 
fection of HeLa cells was carried out using PolyJet (SignaGen). Binding of TcdB 
to cells was analysed by exposing cells to TcdB or truncated TcdB fragments for 
10 min at room temperature. Cells were washed three times with PBS and then 
either fixed for immunostaining analysis or harvested with RIPA buffer (50 mM 
Tris, 1% NP40, 150mM NaCl, 0.5% sodium deoxycholate, 0.1% SDS, plus a 
protease inhibitor cocktail (Sigma-Aldrich)). Cell lysates were centrifuged and 
supernatants were subjected to SDS-PAGE and immunoblot analysis using the 
enhanced chemiluminescence method (Pierce). The full blot images are shown 
in Supplementary Fig. 1. 

Pulldown assays. Pulldown assays were carried out using glutathione Sepharose 4B 
as previously described”. Briefly, 51g of GST-tagged TcdByg31-2366 and TcdB1501-2366 
were immobilized on glutathione beads and incubated with FZD2-CRD-Fc 
(10 nM) for 1h at 4°C. Beads were then washed, pelleted, boiled in SDS sample 
buffer, and subjected to immunoblot analysis. 

BLI assay. The binding affinities between TcdB and FZD-CRDs were measured by 
BLI assay using the Blitz system (ForteBio). Briefly, the CRDs-Fc of FZD1, 2, 5,7 
or human IgG1 Fc (20,1g/ml) were immobilized onto capture biosensors (Dip and 
Read Anti-hIgG-Fc, ForteBio) and balanced with PBS. The biosensors were then 
exposed to TcdB or TcdBj-1830; followed by washing with PBS. Binding affinities 
(Ka) were calculated using the Blitz system software (ForteBio). 

Wat signalling assay. The TOPFLASH/TK-Renilla dual luciferase reporter assay 
was used to detect Wnt signalling activities as previously described”'. Briefly, 
293T cells in 24-well plates were co-transfected with TOPFLASH (50 ng/well), 
TK-Renilla (internal control, 10 ng/well), and pcDNA3 (200 ng/well). After 24h, 
cells were exposed to WNT3A (50 ng/ml) and TedBy 114-1835 (1:8, 1:40, and 1:200 
to WNT3A) in culture medium for 6h. Cell lysates were harvested and subjected 
to either firefly/Renilla dual luciferase assay or immunoblot analysis for detect- 
ing phosphorylated DVL2 and LRP6. Wnt signalling activates expression of 
TOPFLASH luciferase reporter (firefly luciferase). Co-transfected Renilla luciferase 
serves as an internal control. 

Microtitre plate-based binding assay. Binding assays were performed on 96-well 
plates (EIA/RIA plate, Corning Costar) as described previously™. Briefly, microtiter 
plates were coated with 10|1g/ml rat CSPG4-EC proteins in coating buffer (0.1 M 
NaHCOs, pH 8.3) at 4°C overnight, and then blocked with 1% bovine serum 
albumin in PBS for 1h. Plates were then incubated with the indicated proteins 
for 1h in PBS. Wells were washed three times with PBS plus 0.05% Tween-20 at 
room temperature. One-step Turbo TMB (ThermoFisher Scientific) was used as 
the substrate, and absorbance at 450 nm was measured with a microplate reader. 
Organoid culture, knockdown, and TcdB challenge assay. Crypt isolation from 
wild-type or FZD7" mouse colon was carried out as previously described, and 
organoids were expanded as spheroid cultures using conditioned medium”. Except 
for wild-type organoids used for Wnt signalling inhibition assay, CHIR99021 
(3{1M) was also added to the medium”. Five days after passaging, organoids were 
re-suspended with Cell Recovery Solution (ThermoFisher Scientific) and mechani- 
cally fragmented. Fragments were transduced with adenoviruses expressing shRNA 
for FZD1, FZD2, or a control shRNA sequence using medium supplemented with 
Nicotinamide (10 mM, Sigma), Polybrene (8 1g/ml, Sigma), and Y-27632 (10\.M, 
Sigma), washed, and plated in growth factor-reduced Matrigel (Corning)°*. Three 
days following viral transduction, organoids were challenged with TcdB by adding 
the toxin into the medium. Viability of organoids was quantified after 72 h. 

Wnt signalling inhibition in wild-type colon organoids. TcdB,;14-1335 was added 
into the culture medium of wild-type colon organoids. For rescue experiments, 
51M CHIR99021 was also added to the medium. The medium was changed every 
48 h with the constant presence of TcdBy 114-1335 and/or CHIR99021. Viability of 
cells was analysed after 6 days. 
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Generating FZD1 and FZD2-knockdown adenovirus. All shRNAs were pur- 
chased from Sigma (MISSION shRNA library). The knockdown efficiency was 
validated as described in Extended Data Fig. 8c, d. shRNA sequences showing the 
highest efficiency were selected to generate adenoviruses. Adenoviruses expressing 
a control shRNA (5/-CTGGACTTCCAGAAGAACA-3’), shRNAs against mouse 
FZD1 (shRNA#2: 5/-TGGTGTGCAACGACAAGTTTG-3’), or FZD2 (shRNA#5: 
5'-CGCTTCTCAGAGGACGGTTAT-3’) were constructed using the Block-it U6 
adenoviral RNAi system (Life Technologies), followed by viral packaging and mul- 
tiple rounds of amplification in 293A cells (Life Technologies). 

Viability assay for colonic organoids. The viability of colonic organoids was 
assessed using the MTT assay as previously described™. Briefly, the MTT solu- 
tion was added to the organoid culture (500j1g/ml). After incubation at 37°C for 
2h, the medium was discarded. For each well (containing 201] of Matrigel, in 
a 48-well plate), 60 jl of 2% SDS solution was added to solubilize the Matrigel 
(1h, 37°C), followed by the addition of 300 1l of dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) to 
solubilize reduced MTT (2h, 37°C). The absorbance at 562 nm was measured on 
a microplate reader. Twenty microlitres of Matrigel without organoids was used 
as blank control. Normal organoids without exposure to toxins were considered 
as 100% viable. 

IHC, immunofluorescence and histology analysis. Colons from adult mice 
(C57BL/6 strain (purchased from The Jackson Laboratory, #000664), 10-12 weeks 
old, both male and female mice were used and randomly distributed into experi- 
mental groups) were dissected out and subjected to cryosectioning into sections 
8-10 1m thick. Colonic sections were fixed in cold acetone for 5 min and then 
washed three times with PBS. The colonic sections were then blocked with 5% goat 
serum in PBS for 30 min at room temperature and incubated with primary anti- 
bodies overnight (anti-TcdB: 1:600; anti-FZDs: 1:250; rabbit anti-CSPG4: 1:250), 
followed with biotinylated goat anti-chicken or rabbit IgG secondary antibodies 
(1:200, Vector Laboratory) for 1h at room temperature. The sections were then 
incubated with horseradish peroxidase (HRP)-conjugated streptavidin (1:500, 
DAKO) for 30 min. Immunoreactivity was visualized as red colour with 3-amino- 
9-thyl carbazole (DAKO). Cell nuclei were labelled blue with Gill’s haematoxylin 
(1:3.5, Sigma). Frozen human colon tissue slides were purchased from BioChain 
Institute and subjected to IHC analysis. Immunofluorescence analysis of claudin-3 
and ZO-1 was carried out using mouse colon tissues fixed in 10% formalin and 
embedded in paraffin (anti-claudin-3: 1:100; anti-ZO-1: 1:100). Confocal images 
were captured with the Ultraview Vox Spinning Disk Confocal System. Histology 
analysis was carried out with H&E staining of paraffin-embedded sections. Stained 
sections were coded and scored by observers blinded to experimental groups, based 
on disruption of the colonic epithelium, inflammatory cell infiltration and oedema, 
ona scale of 0 to 3 (mild to severe). No statistical methods were used to predeter- 
mine sample size. 

Competition assays in colonic tissues with recombinant proteins. All proce- 
dures were conducted in accordance with the guidelines approved by the Boston 
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Children’s Hospital Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee (IACUC) 
(#3028). TcdB (40nM) was pre-incubated with either human IgG1-Fc or FZD2-Fc 
(2.441M) for 30 min on ice. To generate the ex vivo colon segments, mice (C57BL/6, 
6-8 weeks, both male and female mice were used, repeated three times, each time 
four mice per group, the experiments were not randomized or blinded) were euth- 
anized and the colon exposed via laparotomy. A segment in the ascending colon 
(~2 cm long) was sealed by tying both ends with silk ligatures. The toxin samples 
(4011) were injected through an intravenous catheter into the sealed colon seg- 
ment. The injection site was then sealed with a haemostat. The colon was covered 
with PBS-soaked gauze for 2h, then excised and its lumen flushed with PBS three 
times, and subjected to IHC analysis. 

Colon loop ligation assay. All procedures were conducted in accordance with the 
guidelines approved by the Boston Children’s Hospital LACUC (#3028). Wild-type 
or FZD7~ mice (The Jackson Laboratory, #012825, strain B6;129-Fzd7™!1Nat/y, 
6-8 weeks old, sample size indicated in Fig. 5f, g, both male and female mice were 
used, the experiments were not randomized or blinded) were anaesthetized follow- 
ing overnight fasting. A midline laparotomy was performed to locate the ascending 
colon and seal a ~2 cm loop with silk ligatures. Two micrograms of TcdBy_1830 in 
8011 of normal saline or 8011 of normal saline were injected through an intrave- 
nous catheter into the sealed colon segment, followed by closing the wounds with 
stitches. Mice were allowed to recover. After 8h, mice were euthanized and the 
ligated colon segments were excised, weighed, and measured. The colon segments 
were fixed, paraffin-embedded, sectioned, and subjected to either H&E staining for 
histological score analysis or immunofluorescent staining for claudin-3 and ZO-1. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Recombinant TcdB and TcdBj_1530. 

a, Schematic drawings of TcdB and a truncated TcdB lacking the 

CROP region (TcdB,_130). CPD, cysteine protease domain; GTD, 
glucosyltransferase domain; RBD, receptor-binding domain, including a 
putative receptor-binding region and the CROPs region; TD, translocation 
domain. b, Coomassie blue staining (left) and immunoblot (right; chicken 
polyclonal TcdB antibody) showing TcdB and TcdB,_1g39 recombinantly 
expressed in Bacillus megaterium. We note that TcdB_1g30 contains a 
contaminating protein visible on Coomassie blue-stained gel. Mass 
spectrometry analysis confirmed that this band is not a fragment of TcdB. 
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The top matching protein is the bacterial chaperone protein ClpB. 
c, Cytopathic toxicity of recombinant TcdB and TcdB,_1g39 on HeLa cells 
was neutralized by anti-TcdB polyclonal antibody (pAb), confirming that 
the toxicity is from TcdB and TcdB,_139 (error bars indicate mean £s.d., 
two independent experiments). d, HeLa, CHO, HT-29, and Caco-2 cells 
were exposed to TcdB or TcdBj-1830 as indicated for 24h. TcdBj-1830 
induced cell rounding at picomolar concentrations. Scale bars: 25 ym 
(HT-29) or 50j1m (HeLa, CHO and Caco-2). Representative images are 
from one of three independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Top-ranking sgRNAs. a, Sequences of sgRNA 
were amplified by PCR after screening and subjected to NGS. The GECKO 
v.2 sgRNA library is composed of two half libraries (library A and library B). 
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Each half library contains three unique sgRNA per gene. These two half 
libraries were prepared and subjected to screens independently. b-e, Lists 
of top-ranking sgRNAs. See Source Data for lists of all identified sgRNAs. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Assessing the sensitivity of HeLa knockout 
cells to TcdB and TcdB,_;839. a, b, HeLa-Cas9 cells with the indicated 
genes mutated via CRISPR-Cas9, as well as wild-type (WT) Hela-Cas9 
cells, were exposed to TcdB (a) or TcdBy-1830 (b) for 24h. The percentages 
of rounded cells were quantified and plotted (error bars indicate 

mean +s.d., three independent experiments). c, HeLa knockout cells 
were exposed to TcdB or TcdB,_ 1830 for 3h. Cell lysates were subjected 


to immunoblot analysis for RAC] and non-glucosylated (gluc.) RAC1. 
UGP2~‘~ cells retained high levels of non-glucosylated RAC] after 
exposure to TcdB or TcdB,_1g30. CSPG4~’~ cells retained high levels of 
non-glucosylated RACI after exposure to TedB. FZD2~/~ and EMC4~/~ 
cells showed slightly higher levels of non-glucosylated RAC1 compared to 
wild-type cells after exposure to TcdB_1330. Representative blots are one 
from two independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | CROPs are essential for TcdB binding to 
CSPG4, but not required for TcdB binding to FZDs. a, Schematic 
drawings of rat CSPG4. Two pools of recombinant extracellular domain 
(EC) fragments were used: one that does not contain chondroitin sulfate 
(CS) chains (EC P1), and the other that contains CS (EC P2). TMD-cyto, 
transmembrane and cytoplasmic domain. b, TcdB, but not TcdBy_1830, 
binds directly to both EC P1 and EC P2 of CSPG4 in a microtitre plate- 
based binding assay (error bars indicate mean + s.d., two independent 
experiments). c, CSPG4 ~’~ cells transfected with the indicated constructs 
were exposed to TcdB (10nM), TcdBj_1830 (10 nM), or the receptor- 
binding domain of botulinum neurotoxin B (BoNT/BHc; 100 nM) for 

10 min. Cell lysates were collected and subjected to immunoblot analysis. 
ILIRAPL2 and synaptotagmin II (Syt II, a receptor for BoNT/B) served 
as controls. Transfection of CSPG4 increased binding of TcdB, but not 


TcdBy_1830, whereas transfection of FZD2 increased binding of both TcdB 
and TcdB,_ 1830. One of three independent experiments is shown. d, The 
CROP domain binds to CSPG4 on cell surfaces in a dose-dependent 
manner. High concentrations of recombinant CROPs reduced CSPG4- 
dependent binding of TcdB to cell surfaces, indicating that the CROPs 
can compete with TcdB for binding to CSPG4 on cell surfaces. One of 
three independent experiments is shown. e, The CROP domain reduced 
cytopathic toxicity of TcdB (5 pM) on wild-type (WT) HeLa cells (error 
bars indicate mean + s.d., two independent experiments). f, CSPG4 t= 
cells were transfected with FZD2 and then exposed to TcdB or indicated 
TcdB fragments. FZD2-mediated binding of TcdB, TcdBy_1g39 and 
TcdBy501-2366> but not the CROPs (TcdB 1831-2366). One of three independent 
experiments is shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Characterizing TcdB binding to FZDs. a, 
CSPG4~‘~ cells were transfected with 1D4-tagged FZD1, 2, 5, 7 and 9. 
Cells were exposed to TcdB (10 nM, 10 min), washed, fixed, permeabilized 
and subjected to immunostaining analysis. Scale bar, 20,1m. One of three 
independent experiments is shown. b, The CRD domains of human 
FZD1 (residues 102-235), FZD2 (residues 25-158) and FZD7 (residues 
35-168) were aligned using the Vector NTI software. c, FZD7-CRD, but 
not FZD8-CRD, when expressed on the surface of CSPG4 ~~ cells via 

a GPI anchor, mediated binding of TcdB (10 nM, 10 min) to cells. One 

of three independent experiments is shown. d, Wild-type (WT) HeLa 
cells, FZD1/2/7~’~ cells, and CSPG4~‘~ cells were exposed to TcdA and 
subjected to cytopathic cell-rounding assay. No reduction in sensitivity to 
TcdA was observed for FZD1/2/7~’~ cells or CSPG4~/~ cells, suggesting 
that TcdA does not use FZD1/2/7 or CSPG4 as its receptors (error bars 


indicate mean + s.d., two independent experiments). e, f, Representative 
binding/dissociation curves for TcdB binding to Fc-tagged CRDs of 
FZD1, 2, 5 and 7 (e), and for TcdBy_1g39 binding to FZD2-CRD-Fc (f). 
Binding parameters are listed in Supplementary Table 3. Representative 
curves are from one of three independent experiments. g, Wild-type and 
EMC4~‘~ cells were transfected with 1D4-tagged FZD1, 2 or 7. Cell lysates 
were subjected to immunoblot analysis. Expression of FZD1, 2 and 7 are 
reduced in EMC4~’~ cells compared to wild-type cells (n= 6, *P < 0.005, 
one-way ANOVA). Representative blots are from one of three independent 
experiments. h, Expression levels of CSPG4 in EMC4~‘~ cells is similar to 
those in wild-type cells, suggesting that EMC is not required for single- 
pass transmembrane proteins. One of three independent experiments is 
shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | TcdB can bind to both FZD and CSPG4 TcdB in this assay (error bars indicate mean + s.d., two independent 
simultaneously. a, Rat CSPG4-EC was immobilized on microtitre plates, experiments). b, Experiments are described in Fig. 3d on HeLa (5 pM 
followed by binding of TcdB, washing away unbound TcdB, and addition TcdB), HT-29 (50 pM TcdB) and Caco-2 cells (150 pM TcdB). Scale 
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CSPG4-EC on the microtitre plate. FZD2-CRD did not bind to CSPG4-EC are from one of four independent experiments. 
without TcdB, and FZD5-CRD showed no detectable binding to CSPG4- 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | PVRL3 failed to mediate binding and entry of _ sensitivity of CSPG4~/~ HeLa cells towards TcdB, while expression of 
TcdB in HeLa and Caco-2 cells. a, CSPG4~/~ HeLa cells transfected with FZD2 restored entry of TcdB and resulted in rounding of transfected cells. 
the indicated constructs were exposed to TcdB in medium for 10min. Cell Co-transfected GFP marked transfected cells. Scale bar, 50 j1m. One of 


lysates were collected and subjected to immunoblot analysis. Expression three independent experiments is shown. c, Recombinant extracellular 
of PVRL3 was confirmed using an anti-PVRL3 antibody. Transfection domain of PVRL3 (PVRL3-EC) did not reduce TcdB entry into Caco-2 
of FZD2, but not PVRL-3, increased binding of TcdB to CSPG4 ~~ cells. cells, analysed by the cytopathic cell-rounding assay. In contrast, FZD2- 
One of three independent experiments is shown. b, Cells were challenged CRD prevented entry of TcdB into Caco-2 cells. Scale bar, 501m. One of 
with TcdB (300 pM). Ectopic expression of PVRL3 failed to restore the three independent experiments is shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Colonic organoids showed similar levels of 
sensitivity to TcdB and TcdBj-1830, and validation of FZD1 and FZD2 
knockdown efficiency. a, Colonic organoids were cultured from wild-type 
mice. They were exposed to a gradient of TcdB or TcdBy_130. Viability 

of organoids was quantified using the MTT assay. TcdB and TcdB,_1830 
showed similar ICs values, suggesting that wild-type organoids are equally 
susceptible to TcdB and TcdBj_130 (n = 8, error bars indicate mean +s.d., 
two independent experiments). NS, not significant. b, Immunoblot 
analysis of CSPG4 expression in mouse brain, colonic organoids, mouse 
whole colon tissue, and isolated mouse colonic epithelium (200 1g cell/ 
tissue lysates). The colonic epithelium was isolated from colon tissues 

by EDTA treatment (10 mM, 2h at 4°C). One of three independent 
experiments is shown. c, d, shRNA sequences targeting FZD1 and FZD2 
were validated by measuring knockdown efficiency of transfected 1D4- 
tagged FZD1 and FZD2 in 293T cells. shaRNAs marked with asterisks 
(shRNA2 for FZD1 and shRNAS for FZD2) were used to generate 
adenoviruses. Actin served as the loading control. One of two independent 
experiments is shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | TcdB, 114-1335 inhibits Wnt signalling and 
induces death of colonic organoids. a, TcdBj 114-1835 blocked WNT3A- 
mediated signalling in 293T cells in a dose-dependent manner. Increasing 
concentrations of WNT3A restored Wnt reporter activity blocked by 
TcdBy 114-1935. Wnt signalling activity was analysed using the TOPFLASH/ 
TK-Renilla dual luciferase reporter assay (error bars indicate mean + s.d., 
two independent experiments). We note that 1.25nM WNT3A equals 

50 ng ml“! concentration used in Fig. 4c. b, 293T cells in 24-well plates 
were exposed to WNT3A (50 ng ml!) and TedBj 114-1835 in culture medium 
for 6h. Cell lysates were harvested and subjected to immunoblot analysis 
for detecting phosphorylated DVL2 and LRP6. Wnt signalling activation 
results in phosphorylation of DVL2 and LRP6. Phosphorylated DVL2 is 
marked with an asterisk. One of three independent experiments is shown. 
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c, Mouse colonic organoids were exposed to TcdB or TcdBj 114-1835 for 
12h. Cell lysates were subjected to immunoblot analysis. No glucosylation 
(gluc.) of RAC1 was observed in organoids treated with TcdBj114-1835- 
One of two independent experiments is shown. d, Colonic organoids were 
exposed to TcdB,1 14-1835 for 72h, with or without CHIR99021 (541M). 
Normal organoids (green arrow), growth inhibited organoids (red arrow), 
and disrupted/dead organoids (asterisk) are indicated. Scale bar, 200 um. 
One of three independent experiments is shown. e, Time-course images of 
colonic organoids exposed to CHIR99021 (51M), TedBy 114-1835 (25 nM) 
or a combination of TcdBj 114-1935 plus CHIR99021, at 0, 2, 4 and 6 days. 
Normal organoids (green arrow), growth inhibited organoids (red arrow), 
and disrupted/dead organoids (asterisk) are indicated. Scale bar, 500 um. 
One of four independent experiments is shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | FZDs are receptors for TcdB in the colonic 
epithelium. a—c, Human colon cryosections were obtained from a 
commercial vendor and subjected to IHC analysis for detecting FZD7 
(a), FZD2 (b) and CSPG4 (c). Ep, epithelial cells; Mf, sub-epithelial 
myofibroblasts. Scale bar, 501m. Representative images are from one of 
three independent experiments. d, Expression of FZD1 is not detectable in 
mouse or human colonic tissues. One of three independent experiments 
is shown. e, FZD7 antibody labelled wild-type colonic sections, but 
showed no signals on colonic tissues from FZD7~/~ mice in IHC analysis, 
confirming the specificity of this antibody. One of three independent 
experiments is shown. f, Immunostaining of FZD2 (green) is reduced 

in FZD2-knockdown colonic organoids compared to control organoids, 
confirming the specificity of FZD2 antibody. Cell nuclei were labelled 

by DAPI (blue). Scale bar, 30}1m. One of three independent experiments 
is shown. g, Experiments are described in Fig. 5g. Representative 

images from one of three independent experiments are shown. Scale 

bar, 100 jm. h, Experiments were carried out as described in Fig. 5h. 
Low-magnification images of immunofluorescent staining of the cell-cell 


junction markers claudin-3 (green) and ZO-1 (red) were stitched 

together to show an overview of the colon tissue. The middle panel 
(WT/TcdB,_1g30) showed disruption of the normal staining pattern for 
claudin-3 and ZO-1, indicating a loss of epithelial integrity, compared with 
both control and FZD7~/~/TcdB,_ 1830. Scale bar, 200 1m. Representative 
images are from one of three independent experiments. i, A schematic 
overview of cellular factors identified in the CRISPR-Cas9 screen. 
Validated and plausible cellular factors identified in our unbiased genome- 
wide screens were grouped based on their presence in the same protein 
complexes and/or signalling pathways. The colour of the gene names 
reflects the number of unique sgRNAs identified. The arrows link these 
genes to either confirmed or plausible roles in four major steps of TcdB 
action: (1) receptor-mediated endocytosis; (2) low pH in the endosomes 
triggers conformational changes of the TD, which translocates the 

GTD across endosomal membranes; (3) GTD is later released via auto- 
proteolysis by the CPD, which is activated by the cytosolic co-factor 
inositol hexakisphosphate (InsP6); (4) released GTD glucosylates small 
GTPases such as Rho, Rac, and CDC42. 
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Ultraluminous X-ray bursts in two ultracompact 
companions to nearby elliptical galaxies 


Jimmy A. Irwin!, W. Peter Maksym?, Gregory R. Sivakoff*, Aaron J. Romanowsky*°, Dacheng Lin®, Tyler Speegle!, Ian Prado!, 


David Mildebrath!, Jay Strader’, Jifeng Liu®’ & Jon M. Miller!® 


A flaring X-ray source was found near the galaxy NGC 4697 
(ref. 1). Two brief flares were seen, separated by four years. During 
each flare, the flux increased by a factor of 90 on a timescale of about 
one minute. There is no associated optical source at the position 
of the flares', but if the source was at the distance of NGC 4697, 
then the luminosities of the flares were greater than 10° erg per 
second. Here we report the results of a search of archival X-ray 
data for 70 nearby galaxies looking for similar flares. We found two 
ultraluminous flaring sources in globular clusters or ultracompact 
dwarf companions of parent elliptical galaxies. One source flared 
once toa peak luminosity of 9 x 10° erg per second; the other flared 
five times to 10” erg per second. The rise times of all of the flares 
were less than one minute, and the flares then decayed over about an 
hour. When not flaring, the sources appear to be normal accreting 
neutron-star or black-hole X-ray binaries, but they are located in old 
stellar populations, unlike the magnetars, anomalous X-ray pulsars 
or soft + repeaters that have repetitive flares of similar luminosities. 

One flaring source (hereafter Source 1) is located at right ascension 
RA=12h 42min 51.4s and declination dec. = +02° 38’ 35” (J2000) 
near the Virgo elliptical galaxy NGC 4636 (distance from Milky Way 
d=14.3 Mpc)”*. A plot of the cumulative X-ray photon arrival time 
and a crude background-subtracted light curve for this source derived 
from an approximately 76,000-s Chandra observation taken on 2003 
February 14 are shown in Fig. 1. Prior to and after the flare, the X-ray 
count rate of the source was (2.1 0.2) x 10-3 counts per second (errors 
given here and elsewhere, unless otherwise stated, are 1). This count 
rate corresponds to a 0.3-10-keV luminosity of (7.90.8) x 108 ergs! 
for a power-law spectral model with a best-fit photon index of 
I'=1.6£0.3 (see Methods), assuming the source is at the distance of 
NGC 4636. About 12,000 s into the observation, the source flared 
dramatically, with six photons detected in a 22-s span, leading to a 
conservative peak flare count rate of a counts per second—an 
increase in emission by a factor of 70-200 over its persistent (non-flare) 
state. Assuming the same spectral model as in the persistent state, the 
flare peaks at ot? x 10*° ergs” !. Following the initial 22-s burst, the 
source emitted at a less intense, but still elevated, rate for the next 
1,400s. In total, 25 photons were emitted during the flare, for an average 
X-ray luminosity of (7 +2) x 10°? ergs~' and a total flare energy of 
(9+2) x 10” erg. We assess that the probability of this burst being due 
to a random Poisson fluctuation of the persistent count rate is about 
6 x 10~° (see Methods). Although the photon statistics during the 
25-photon burst were limited, there was no evidence that the spectrum 
of the source differed during the flare. There are no apparent flares in 
the combined 370,000s of the other Chandra and XMM-Newton 
observations of NGC 4636, either before or after 2003 February 14 
(see Extended Data Table 1). 
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Figure 1 | Chandra cumulative X-ray photon arrival time and light 
curve for Source 1 in the NGC 4636 globular cluster. a, In total, 

162 photons were detected over the approximately 76,000-s observation. 
The flare began after 12,000 s of observation and lasted for 1,400s. 

The beginning and end of the flare are indicated by up and down 
arrows, respectively. b, Within the grey shaded region in a we derive the 
background-subtracted X-ray light curve. Each time bin contains five 
photons, with error bars representing the 1o uncertainty expected from 
Poisson statistics. 
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A previous study* spatially associated Source 1 with a purported 
globular cluster of NGC 4636 that was identified through Washington 
C-band and Kron—Cousins R-band system CTIO Blanco Telescope 
imaging’. Although faint (R = 23.02), the optical source identified 
as CTIO ID 6444 had a C— R= 1.94 colour that is consistent with a 
globular cluster of near-solar metallicity®. Follow-up spectroscopic 
observations® of a sub-sample of the globular cluster candidates in the 
vicinity of the globular cluster that hosts Source 1 found that 52 out of 
54 (96%) of the objects with a C— R colour and magnitude similar to 
CTIO ID 6444 were confirmed to be globular clusters of NGC 4636, 
with the two remaining objects identified as foreground Galactic 
stars. The hard X-ray spectrum of Source 1 during its persistent phase 
(see Methods) evidences against it being a late-type Galactic dwarf star, 
for which the X-ray emission tends to be quite soft. Galactic RS CVn 
stars exhibit hard X-ray emission in quiescence and are known to 
undergo X-ray flares, but these stars have much higher optical-to-X-ray 
flux ratios’ compared to Source 1. Therefore, it is highly likely that the 
optical counterpart of Source 1 is a globular cluster within NGC 4636. 
On the basis of its absolute R-band magnitude and ratio of mass to 
light (M/L = 4.1, with M in units of solar masses Mg and L in solar 
R-band luminosities), we estimate the globular cluster to have a mass 
of 3 x 10°Mo (see Methods). 

A second X-ray source located near the elliptical galaxy NGC 5128 
showed similar flaring behaviour. In the 2007 March 30 Chandra 
observation of NGC 5128, a source at RA=13h25min 52.75, 
dec. = —43° 05’ 46” (J2000; hereafter Source 2) began the observation 
emitting at a count rate of (9.5+1.5) x 10-4 counts per second. This 
count rate corresponds to a 0.3-10-keV luminosity of 
(4.4+0.7) x 10°” ergs”! using the best-fit "= 1.0 + 0.2 power-law 
photon index and a distance® of 3.8 Mpc for NCG 5128. Midway 
through the observation, the source flared dramatically, with 10 
photons detected in a 51-s time span corresponding to a conservative 
peak luminosity estimate of ot} x 1039 ergs’ , after which the flare 
subsided. Following the flare, Source 2 returned to its pre-flare 
luminosity for the remainder of the observation. 

Inspection of other archival Chandra and XMM-Newton data 
(see Extended Data Table 1) revealed four more flares of Source 2. 
Three were observed with Chandra on 2007 April 17, 2007 May 30 
and 2009 January 4, and the fourth flare was observed with XMM- 
Newton on 2014 February 9. In each instance, during the initial fast 
(<30s) rise of the flare the count rate increased by a factor of 200-300 
over the persistent count rate to about 10*° erg s_!, after which the 
flare subsided. The total flare energy of each of the five flares was 
approximately 10 erg. The light curves for the four Chandra flares 
look remarkably similar, as illustrated in Fig. 2. We combined these 
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four light curves into a combined background-subtracted light curve 
(see Methods for details) in Fig. 2. Following the fast rise of the source by 
a factor of about 200 to a peak luminosity approaching 10°’ ergs~', 
the source remained in a roughly steady ultraluminous state for 
approximately 200 s before decaying over a time span of around 4,000 s 
(Fig. 2). Fitting a power law to the combined spectra of the four 
Chandra flares yielded a best-fit photon index of P=1.2+0.3. 
Therefore, much like Source 1, the spectrum of Source 2 did not change 
appreciably during the flare. 

Source 2 has previously been identified with the object HGHH-C21 
(also called GC 0320) within NGC 5128°"!". With a spectroscopically 
determined recessional velocity!° (460kms~') within 110kms“ of that 
of NGC 5128, the source is clearly at the distance of NGC 5128. This 
implies a projected half-light radius’? of 7 pc. With a velocity dispersion 
of 20kms~! and an inferred stellar mass!” of 3.1 x 10°Mo, the optical 
counterpart is either a massive globular cluster or, given its unusual 
elongated shape, more likely an ultracompact dwarf companion galaxy 
of NGC 5128. 

It is unlikely that the flaring and the steady emission in both sources 
are attributable to two unrelated sources in the same host. Because our 
flare search technique would have found these flares had they been 
detected by their flare photons alone, we can calculate the probability 
that these globular clusters would have also hosted steady X-ray 
emission more luminous than the persistent emission in each globular 
cluster (see Methods). The globular cluster in Source 1 has a <0.3% 
probability of having an X-ray source with a luminosity of more than 
8 x 10%8 ergs~'; the globular cluster or ultracompact dwarf in Source 
2 has a <9% probability of having an X-ray source with a luminosity 
of more than 4 x 10°” ergs’. Multiplying these probabilities leads 
to only a <0.02% chance that both flares are unrelated to the steady 
emission. In the unlikely event that the flares are distinct sources from 
the persistent sources, the flaring sources must be flaring by more 
than two orders of magnitude over whatever their true non-flare 
luminosities are. 

Summing up all the available archival Chandra and XMM-Newton 
data (but omitting the Chandra High Resolution Camera (HRC) and 
transmission grating exposures, which are not sensitive enough to 
detect a flare of similar intensity to that seen in the Advanced CCD 
Imaging Spectrometer (ACIS) observations) allows us to constrain the 
duty cycle and recurrence rate of the flares. Source 2 flared five times 
for a total combined flare time of about 20,000s in a total observation 
time of 7.9 x 10°s, yielding one flare every approximately 1.8 days and 
a duty cycle of about 2.5%. Source 1 flared once for 1,400s in a total 
observation time of 370,000. This single flare implies a recurrence 
timescale of >4 days and duty cycle of <0.4%. 
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Figure 2 | Individual and combined background-subtracted X-ray light 
curves for Source 2 in the NGC 5128 globular cluster or ultracompact 
dwarf. a, The X-ray light curves for the four Chandra flares show similar 
behaviour. Each time bin contains five photons. b, The combined light 
curve of the four flares illustrates the fast rise and slow decay of the flares. 


Each time bin contains ten photons. The time is given relative to the 
beginning of the flare. c, Zooming in on the grey shaded region in b reveals 
that the luminosity during the flare rose quickly and remained steady in 

an ultraluminous state for approximately 200s before decaying back to its 
persistent level after about 1h. All error bars represent 1o uncertainties. 
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In terms of energetics, variability and survivability, only short- and 
intermediate-duration soft gamma repeaters (SGRs)!* and their cousins 
the anomalous X-ray pulsars (AXPs)!* are comparable to the sources 
discussed here. However, SGRs and AXPs are believed to be very young 
and highly magnetized neutron stars, which are not likely to be found in 
an old stellar population such as a globular cluster or red ultracompact 
dwarf galaxy. Our sources are also unlike SGRs and AXPs in that SGR/ 
AXP flares of this magnitude last only a few to a few tens of seconds!*'® 
without an hour-long decay as seen in our sources. Our sources are 
also unlikely to be type-II X-ray bursts of neutron stars, which are 
believed to result from rapid spasmodic accretion onto the neutron star. 
In addition to having flare-to-pre-flare luminosity ratios of only 
10-20, the only type-II burst to reach 10*° ergs~! (GRO J1744—28, 
the Bursting Pulsar) exhibits several sub-minute flares per day when 
flaring, with total flare energies per burst that are much lower than 
our sources and different timing properties from our sources!’. 
Furthermore, the quiescent X-ray luminosity of the Bursting Pulsar is 
4-5 orders of magnitude fainter than the long-term luminosities of our 
sources. Qualitatively, the fast rise and slower decay of Source 2 (Fig. 2) 
resembles that of type-I bursts from Galactic neutron stars, which 
typically peak near the Eddington limit of a neutron star. However, the 
peak luminosities from Sources 1 and 2 are 1-2 orders of magnitude 
greater than the type-I limit for even helium accretion and last more 
than an order of magnitude longer. Rare superbursts from Galactic 
neutron stars have been known to last for an hour!®”, but have peak 
luminosities well below those of our sources. Other X-ray flares of 
unknown source””-”” appear to be one-time transient events, indicating 
that they were (probably) cataclysmic events with no post-flare 
emission, unlike our sources. 

We investigated the light curves of several thousand X-ray point 
sources within 70 Chandra observations of nearby galaxies and found 
only the two examples presented here. It would appear that the Milky 
Way has no analogues to our sources. This is not surprising given 
the small number (about 40)?? of X-ray sources in the Milky Way 
that are brighter than 10°” ergs~', the lack of X-ray binaries that are 
more luminous than 10° ergss~' in Galactic globular clusters, and 
the rarity of burst sources in the extragalactic sample. The nature of 
Sources 1 and 2 remains uncertain. The increased emission during 
the burst might result from a narrow cone of beamed emission that 
crosses our line of sight every few days. However, it is unclear how 
a pulsed beam would lead to the distinctly asymmetric fast rise and 
slower decay profile. Alternatively, the flare might represent a period 
of rapid, highly super-Eddington accretion onto a neutron star or 
stellar-mass black hole, perhaps during the periastron passage of a 
donor companion star in an eccentric orbit around a compact object. 
Such an explanation has been suggested to explain observed (albeit 
neutron-star Eddington-limited) flares in galaxies'*. Finally, the high 
X-ray luminosity during the peak of the flare might represent accretion 
onto an intermediate-mass black hole. If the flares are Eddington- 
limited, then black hole masses of 800M and 80Mo are implied for 
Sources 1 and 2, respectively, assuming a bolometric correction of 
1.1 appropriate for a 2-keV-disk blackbody-temperature spectral 
model. The fast rise times constrain the maximum mass of a putative 
black hole, because the rise time cannot be shorter than the travel 
time of light across the innermost stable circular orbit of the black 
hole. For both sources, the fastest rise happened over a 22-s period, 
implying an upper limit on the mass of a maximally rotating black 
hole of 2 x 10°Mo. A black hole in this mass range is a particularly 
intriguing explanation for Source 2, if indeed its host is the stripped 
core of a dwarf galaxy. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Flare search technique. We searched for flares from all point sources found in 
70 Chandra observations of nearby luminous early-type galaxies. The evt2 files 
were downloaded from the Chandra archive, and the source-detection routine 
wavdetect in the Chandra Interactive Analysis of Observations (CIAO) package 
suite was used on the image files to create a list of sources detected at the >3c level. 
Our script then extracted the time-ordered photon arrival times for each source 
found by wavdetect. Next, our routines scanned the photon event list and searched 
for bursts by finding the time difference between each photon and the photon three 
photons forward in time from it (that is, a 4-photon burst). They then calculated 
the Poisson probability of detecting that many photons over that time interval given 
the overall count rate of the source over the entire observation and the number 
of 4-photon burst trials present over the epoch. This was repeated for 5-photon 
bursts, 6-photon bursts, 7-photon bursts and so on, up to 20-photon bursts. If the 
probability of a burst of that magnitude from Poisson fluctuations was below our 
fiducial value (1 in 10°) and the count rate during the N-photon burst was more 
than ten times the average count rate of the source over the observation, then the 
source was marked for further study. Note that our technique is more sophisticated 
than a simple Kolmogorov-Smirnov test on this distribution. Our technique found 
several (previously known and unknown) flares from Milky Way M dwarf stars, 
which were removed from consideration. Among the 7,745 sources detected in 
the 70 observations, Source 1 and Source 2 were the only non-Galactic sources 
not previously detected (which appear to be transients or one-time events””-””), 
for which the random Poisson fluctuation probability was less than 10~° and for 
which peak-to-persistent count ratio exceeded ten (to exclude somewhat variable, 
but non-flaring sources). 
Chandra and XMM-Newton data reduction. Those Chandra observations 
containing flares were then analysed further using CIAO 4.7 with CALDB 
version 4.6.9. The sources exhibited flaring in only ObsID 3926 for Source 1 and in 
ObsIDs 7799, 7800, 8490 and 10723 for Source 2. The remaining 3 and 36 ObsIDs 
for Sources 1 and 2, respectively, showed no flaring activity, did not have the source 
in the field of view of the detector, or the data were taken with a lower sensitivity 
detector (Chandra HRC/LETG/HETG) for which a flare of comparable intensity 
would not have been detected. Extended Data Table 1 lists all of the searched 
Chandra and XMM-Newton observations of NGC 4636 and NGC 5128. The 
luminosities of the sources in the non-flare observations were consistent with 
the persistent luminosities of the sources during the flare observations. All flares 
occurred in ACIS-I pointings. The event lists were reprocessed using the latest 
calibration files at the time of analysis with the CIAO tool chandra_repro. None 
of the Chandra observations had any background flaring time intervals that were 
significant enough to warrant their removal considering that we are interested in 
point sources. Energy channels below 0.3 keV and above 6.0 keV were ignored. 
Sources 1 and 2 were both located at least 4.8’from the ACIS-I aim point in all of 
the observations, so we used the CIAO tool psfsize_srcs to determine the extraction 
radius for each observation that enclosed 90% of the source photons at an energy 
of 2.3 keV. All subsequent count rates and 0.3-10-keV X-ray luminosities were 
corrected for these point spread function (PSF) losses. Because each flare occurred 
at a large off-axis angle from the aim point, the photons were spread over a large 
PSE Consequently, pile-up effects were negligible even at the peak of each flare. We 
do not believe that there is any way for the flares to be an instrumental effect such 
as pixel flaring or cosmic ray afterglows, for which each recorded event during the 
flare would occur in a single detector pixel. Inspection of all of the flare observa- 
tions in detector coordinates revealed that the photons were not concentrated in 
a single detector pixel, but were spread out in detector space in accordance with 
the dither pattern of Chandra as would be expected from astrophysical photons. 
Furthermore, the photon energies of cosmic ray afterglows decrease with each 
successive photon, which is not the case for the photons occurring during the flare. 
Although we did not conduct a survey of galaxies observed with XMM-Newton, 
we did utilize archival XMM-Newton data to search for additional flares from 
Sources 1 and 2. The XMM-Newton observations for Source 1 did not reveal 
any detectable flaring behaviour, but the 2014 February 9 observation (ObsID 
0724060801) of Source 2 revealed a fifth flare for this source that was detected in 
the MOS1 and MOS2 detectors separately. To analyse the data, we used the 2014 
November 4 release of the XMM-Newton Science Analysis Software (SAS), and the 
data were processed with the tool emproc, which filtered the data for the standard 
MOS event grades. Source 2 was observed only with the two MOS instruments, 
because it was not in the field of view of the pn camera (the observations used 
a restricted window owing to the high count rate of the central active galactic 
nucleus in NGC 5128). Periods of high background at the end of the observation 
were removed. 
Plots of cumulative photon arrival time for Sources 1 and 2. Each X-ray photon 
collected by Chandra or XMM-Newton is tagged with a position, energy and time 
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of arrival, allowing a photon-by-photon account of each X-ray source at a time 
resolution set by the read-out time for the detector (3.1 s for Chandra ACIS-I and 
2.6s for XMM-Newton EPIC MOS). Plots of the cumulative photon arrival time 
are a simple way to observe time variability over the course of the observation. 
Whereas a source with constant flux will yield a cumulative photon arrival time 
plot with a constant slope, a flare will appear as a nearly vertical rise in the plot as 
photons stream in over a short period of time. Figure 1 shows the plot of cumulative 
photon arrival time for Source 1, illustrating the onset of the flare around 12,000s 
after the beginning of the observation. 

The plot of the cumulative photon arrival time from each of the five flares from 
Source 2 is shown in Extended Data Fig. 1. The beginning of the flare is evident 
in each plot. The final Chandra flare (ObsID 10723) occurred just at the end of 
this short observation. The persistent count rate within the 10” source-extraction 
region of the XMM-Newton observation is compromised by background, but the 
onset of the flare about 16,000 after the beginning of the observation is evident. 
Peak flare rate and the statistical significance of the flares. We estimated the 
peak flare rate of Source 1 on the basis of the arrival times of the first six photons 
of the flare, which arrived over a 22-s period. Given the uncertainty in when the 
peak ended, we neglect the sixth photon of the flare to conservatively estimate a 
count rate of 0.25*9'{; counts per second (1o uncertainty) after correcting for the 
10% of emission that is expected to be scattered out of the source extraction region 
owing to PSF losses. Background was negligible during the flare and accounted for 
only 7% of the emission inside the source-extraction region during persistent times. 

Because Source 1 flared only once, it is necessary to accurately determine the 
number of independent trials that were contained in the sources searched within 
our sample of galaxies to determine the likelihood that the flare could result from 
a random fluctuation in the persistent count rate. The two sources discussed 
here were found as part of a 70-observation sample observed with Chandra and 
composed primarily of large elliptical galaxies at distances of <20 Mpc, with a 
majority of the galaxies residing in Virgo or Fornax. Within these 70 observations, 
7,745 sources were detected yielding a total of 8.5 x 10° photons. This is equiv- 
alent to 1.7 x 10° independent 5-photon groupings. Statistically, the chance of 
detecting five or more photons in 22s for a source that normally emits at 1.9 x 10-7 
counts per second (the count rate in the persistent state before correcting for PSF 
losses) is 1.0 x 10°. With 1.7 x 10° independent trials throughout our sample, 
the chance of finding a single 5-photon burst for the Source 1 flare is 1.7 x 10-4. 
Searching over multiple photon-burst scales increases the odds of finding a chance 
statistical fluctuation. A previous study! that reports a similar calculation gives this 
correction factor to be approximately 2.5 using Monte Carlo simulations; applying 
that correction here leads to a false detection probability of 4.3 x 10~*. A similar 
exercise for the entire burst (25 photons in 1,400s) leads to a chance fluctuation 
probability of 6.4 x 10~°. 

Similar calculations can be performed for each flare detected in Source 2 by 
Chandra observations. In the four cases, the flare at its peak was detected using 9 
photons in 51s, 6 photons in 22s, 7 photons in 22s and 6 photons in 37s. Given 
the persistent count rates in each observation, and correcting appropriately for 
both the number of independent 9-photon, 6-photon, and 7-photon trials (that is, 
scaling appropriately from the 1.7 x 10° independent 5-photon trials) and for the 
multi-burst search correction factor of 2.5, we calculate probabilities of 1.4 x 107°, 
7.1 x 1077, 1.2 x 10-° and 9.0 x 10~4 of a false flare detection for each of the four 
flares. Because we considered XMM-Newton data only after having detected the 
flares in the Chandra data, the probability that the flare observed with XMM- 
Newton was falsely detected is 5.0 x 10 * given the 113,000s of total exposure on 
this source. When combined, this gives a probability that all the flares were falsely 
detected of 5.4 x 10°**. 

X-ray light curves. Owing to the limited photon statistics for the flare in Source 
1, only a crude X-ray light curve was obtained by binning photons in groups of 
five and determining the count rate over which the five photons were collected 
(Fig. 1). The four individual 5-photon-bin Chandra light curves for Source 2 
showed similar timing behaviour (Fig. 2), which gave us confidence to combine 
them into one light curve. For each flare, we determined the average arrival time 
of the first three photons of the flare and set this to ‘time zero. Thus, photons 
before the flare were assigned a negative time value. The four photon lists were 
then combined at ‘time zero’ to provide a combined photon list. Photons were 
then binned in groups of ten to calculate count rates during the time period over 
which the ten photons were collected. The count rates were divided by four to give 
the average count rate per time bin per flare. Because the fourth Chandra epoch 
(ObsID 10723) was very short and does not extend from —40,000s to 40,000 s 
from the start of the flare, we corrected the count rate accordingly to account 
for the temporal coverage of this epoch. The count rates were corrected for the 
loss of photons outside the extraction region due to the PSE, and for the expected 
background (although negligible during the flare, this accounted for 14% of the 
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emission during persistent periods). The combined light curve for Source 2 is 
shown in Fig. 2. A sharp rise at the beginning of the flare was followed by a flat 
ultraluminous state for about 200s. The improvement in statistics by combining 
the four light curves traces the duration of the decay in flux out to about 4,000 s. 
Following the flare, the count rate of the source was remarkably consistent with 
the pre-flare count rate. 

Spectral fitting and source luminosities. For Source 1, we extracted a combined 
spectrum during the pre- and post-flare period using the CIAO tool specextract. 
Background was collected from a source-free region surrounding our source. Using 
XSPECv12.8, a power-law model absorbed by the Galactic column density in the 
direction of NGC 4636 (Ny= 1.8 x 107°cm 7)” using the tbabs absorption model 
was used to fit the background-subtracted spectrum. Only energy channels over 
the range 0.5-6.0 keV were considered in the fit. The spectrum was grouped to 
contain at least one count per channel and the C-statistic was used in the fit. 
A best-fit power-law photon index of 1.6 + 0.3 (90% uncertainty) was found. This 
fit implies an unabsorbed luminosity of (7.9 + 0.8) x 10°* ergs! during the 
persistent state (all luminosities reported below have also been corrected for 
absorption). Because the flare period contained only 25 photons, the flare spectrum 
was poorly constrained (I= 1.6 +0.7). This led to a peak luminosity during the 
first 22s of the flare of 9*¢ x 104° ergs” 1 a factor of about 120 times greater than 
during persistent periods combined. Freeing the absorption did not substantially 
change the fit. Fitting the flare with a disk blackbody model gave a slightly worse 
fit with kThlackbody = Late keV anda luminosity 30% less than that derived from 
the power-law fit. 

For Source 2, we combined the spectra from the flare periods of the four 
Chandra observations into one spectrum using specextract. The same was done 
for the pre- and post-flare periods combined. The best-fit power-law photon 
indices for persistent and flare periods assuming a Galactic column density in the 
direction of NGC 5128 (8.6 x 10?°cm~?)?° were 1.0+0.2 and 1.2+0.3 (90% 
uncertainty), respectively. Again, this indicates no significant change in the spectral 
shape during the flare. These spectral models implied persistent and peak flare 
luminosities of (4.4+0.3) x 10°” ergs! and 8.17}? x 10°° ergs”, respectively— 
an increase of about 200 in less than a minute. When we split the flare period into 
the flat ultraluminous (first 200 s) and decay (200-4,000 s) times, we also found no 
significant spectral evolution. We allowed the Galactic column density Ny to vary 
in the fits and found a softer photon index ("= 1.6 + 0.6 in the persistent state and 
I'=1.3+0.7 during the flare) with Ny = 6*} x 107! cm~? for the persistent state 
and unconstrained below 5 x 107! cm ~? during the flare (90% uncertainties for two 
interesting parameters). In both instances, freeing the absorption changed the 
unabsorbed X-ray luminosity by only <10%. The source does not reside in the 
dust lane of NGC 5128, so this excess absorption, if real, might be intrinsic to the 
source. We also fitted the flare spectrum with a disk blackbody model with fixed 
Ny at the Galactic value and found a best-fit temperature of 2.2747 keV, with a 
comparable goodness-of-fit to that of the power-law model and a luminosity 20% 
below that derived from the power-law fit. 

For the XMM-Newton observation, the spectrum and response files were 

generated using the standard SAS tasks evselect, backscale, arfgen and rmfgen. 
Because the count rate during the pre- and post-flare time period is dominated by 
background (owing to the much larger extraction region compared to Chandra 
and to higher background rates), we did not extract a spectrum for the persistent 
period. We extracted the background-subtracted flare spectrum in a 30” region 
around the source and fitted it with the absorbed power law described above for 
Chandra observations. The slope of the power law was poorly constrained 
(I= 1.50.5) owing to the low number of photons detected in the flare, but the 
slope was consistent with the fit from the co-added Chandra spectrum. The peak 
luminosity of the flare was 1.6"}'7 x 104° ergs” | again consistent with the Chandra 
flares. 
Probability of the flare and persistent emission being from two different 
sources. We have assumed that the persistent and flare emission emanate from a 
single source within the globular cluster hosts of Sources 1 and 2, but it is possible 
that two separate sources in the same cluster are responsible for the emission. 
The probability that a globular cluster hosts an X-ray binary of a particular 
X-ray luminosity depends on the luminosity of the source” and the properties 
of the globular cluster, such as its mass, concentration and metal abundance?””’. 
From previous work’’, the number of X-ray sources more luminous than 
3.2 x 10°8 erg s tina globular cluster that has a mass M, stellar encounter rate I}, 
half-light radius 7, and cluster metallicity Z is 


0.82+0.05 0.39+0.07 
0.041| 22. 4 
10” Zo 


where 


3/2 —5/2 
1 pe 


The globular cluster hosting Source 1 has photometry in Kron-Cousins R-band 
and Washington C-band filters; R= 23.02 and C— R= 1.94. This colour corre- 
sponds to a photometrically derived metallicity of Z/H = —0.08 dex (Z=0.8Z)””. 
Using a single population model*” given a Kroupa initial mass function, a 13-Gyr 
age, Z/H = —0.08 dex and M/L=4.1 in the R-band are expected for this cluster. 
Given the distance to NGC 4636 (d= 14.3 Mpc), the R-band M/L referenced above, 
and a solar R-band magnitude Mag = 4.42, we estimate a globular cluster mass of 
3.0 x 10°Mo. Because we do not have a size measurement for this globular cluster, 
we conservatively estimate a minimum size of 1.5 pc, which is the 30 lower limit 
based on a survey of globular clusters in the Virgo cluster*'. With these values, we 
estimate that the globular cluster is expected to have 0.017 X-ray binaries with lumi- 
nosities of more than 3.2 x 10° ergs "!. To determine the number of X-ray binaries 
that are expected above the observed persistent X-ray luminosity of Source 1, 
we apply the X-ray luminosity function in globular clusters found in a previous 
study”®, which predicts that the Source 1 persistent luminosity (8 x 10°8 ergs” 1) is 
ten times less likely to be found in a globular cluster than a 3.2 x 10°* ergs! source. 
This leads to an estimate of 0.0017 X-ray sources equal to or more luminous than 
Source 1. Therefore, after having found a flaring source, the probability that the 
persistent emission comes from a different X-ray binary in this cluster is <0.17%. 
If we conservatively assume that the predicted number of X-ray binaries could be 
50% higher (approximately convolving all of the uncertainty sources), then the 
probability is <0.24%. 

The globular cluster or ultracompact dwarf galaxy hosting Source 2 has a 
spectroscopically determined metallicity of Z/H =—0.85 dex (Z=0.14Z 9)”. The 
derived stellar mass! of the source is 3.1 x 10°Mo. Given its size!” of 7 pc, and 
correcting for the luminosity function”® (which predicts that a 4 x 10°” ergs”! 
source is ten times more likely to be found in a globular cluster than a 
3.2 x 10°8 ergs”! source), we estimate that the globular cluster is expected to have 
0.064 X-ray binaries with luminosities of more than 4 x 10°” erg s |. Therefore, 
after having found a flaring source, the probability that the persistent emission 
comes from a different X-ray binary in this cluster is <6.4%. If we conservatively 
assume that the predicted number of X-ray binaries could be 50% higher 
(approximately convolving all of the uncertainty sources), then the probability is 
<9.1%. This might be an overestimate given that ultracompact dwarfs appear to 
harbour X-ray sources at a lower rate than globular clusters®. 

Even in the most conservative case, the combined probability that both sources 
arise from sources different from the persistently emitting sources is <1.5 x 10-4. 

For both sources, we determined their positions separately during the flare 
phase and the persistent phase and found no statistical difference within the 
positional uncertainties. However, this is not highly constraining given the large 
PSF of Chandra at the off-axis location of the flares. 

Code availability. The code used to find X-ray flares is available at 
http://pages.astronomy.ua.edu/jairwin/software/. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Plots of the cumulative X-ray photon arrival time for the five flares of Source 2 in NGC 5128. The first four flares were 
observed by Chandra with the fifth flare by XMM-Newton. In ObsID 10723, the first photon of the observation was not received until 1,100s after the 


observation began, and the observation ended mid-flare. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Summary of the Chandra and XMM-Newton Observations of Sources 1 and 2 


Source Telescope/Detector ObsID Observation Date Exposure (ksec) _- Flare? 
1 ChandralACIS-I 324 1999-12-04 8.5 N 
1 Chandra/ACIS-S 323 2000-01-26 53.1 N 
1 XMM-Newton/EPIC 0111190101 2000-07-13 21:2 N 
1 XMM-Newton/EPIC 0111190501 2000-07-13 6.6 N 
1 XMM-Newton/EPIC 0111190201 2000-07-13 66.3 N 
1 XMM-Newton/EPIC 0111190701 2001-01-05 64.4 N 
1 ChandralACIS-I 3926 2003-02-15 75.7 ¥ 
1 Chandral/ACIS-1 4415 2003-02-15 15.3 N 
2. Chandra/HRC-I 463 1999-09-10 19.7 N 
2 Chandra/HRC-I 1253 1999-09-10 6.9 N 
2 Chandra/ACIS-1 316 1999-12-05 36.2 tee 
2 Chandra/HRC-I 1412 1999-12-21 15.1 N 
2 Chandra/HRC-I 806 2000-01-23 65.3 N 
2 Chandra/ACIS-1 962 2000-05-17 37.0 N 
2 XMM-Newton/EPIC 0093650201 2001-02-02 23.9 N 
2 Chandra/ACIS-S/HETG 1600 2001-05-09 47.5 N 
2 Chandra/ACIS-S/HETG 1601 2001-05-21 52.2 N 
2 XMM-Newton/EPIC 0093650301 2002-02-06 15.3 N 
2 Chandra/ACIS-S 2978 2002-09-03 45.2 vee 
2 Chandral/ACIS-S 3965 2003-09-14 50.2 vee 
2 ChandralACIS-I 7797 2007-03-22 98.2 N 
2 Chandral/ACIS-1 7798 2007-03-27 92.0 N 
2 ChandralACIS-I 77199 2007-03-30 96.0 Y 
2 ChandralACIS-I 7800 2007-04-17 92.1 Y 
2 Chandra/ACIS-1 8489 2007-05-08 95.2 N 
2 ChandralACIS-I 8490 2007-05-30 95.7 Y 
2 ChandralACIS-I 10723 2009-01-04 5.2 Y 
2 Chandra/ACIS-1 10724 2009-03-07 5:2 N 
2 Chandra/HRC-I 10407 2009-04-04 15.2 N 
2 Chandral/ACIS-1 10725 2009-04-26 5.0 N 
2 Chandra/ACIS-1 10726 2009-06-21 5:2 N 
2 Chandral/ACIS-S 10722 2009-09-08 50.0 tee 
2 Chandra/HRC-I 10408 2009-09-14 15.2 N 
2 ChandralACIS-I 11846 2010-04-26 4.8 N 
2 ChandralACIS-I 11847 2010-09-16 5.1 vee 
2 Chandra/ACIS-1 12155 2010-12-22 5.1 N 
2 ChandralACIS-I 12156 2011-06-22 ays N 
2 ChandralACIS-I 13303 2012-04-14 5.6 N 
2 Chandra/ACIS-1 13304 2012-08-29 Sil N 
2 ChandralACIS-I 15294 2013-04-05 5:4 N 
2 XMM-Newton/EPIC 0724060501 2013-07-12 12.0 N 
2 XMM-Newton/EPIC 0724060601 2013-08-07 12.0 N 
2 ChandralACIS-I 15295 2013-08-31 5.4 N 
2 XMM-Newton/EPIC 0724060701 2014-01-06 26.5 N 
2 XMM-Newton/EPIC 0724060801 2014-02-09 23.4 Y 
2 ChandralACIS-I 16276 2014-04-24 5.1 N 
2 ChandralACIS-1 16277 2014-09-08 5.4 vee 
2 ChandralACIS-I 17471 2015-03-14 5.4 N 
2 Chandra! ACIS-S/LETG 17147 2015-05-13 49.7 N 
2 Chandra/ACIS-S/LETG 17657 2015-05-17 50.4 N 


“...” indicates that the source of interest did not fall within the field of view of the detector. 
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Multi-petahertz electronic metrology 


M. Garg!, M. Zhan!, T. T. Luu', H. Lakhotia!, T. Klostermann!, A. Guggenmos! & E. Goulielmakis! 


The frequency of electric currents associated with charge carriers 
moving in the electronic bands of solids determines the speed 
limit of electronics and thereby that of information and signal 
processing!. The use of light fields to drive electrons promises access 
to vastly higher frequencies than conventionally used, as electric 
currents can be induced and manipulated on timescales faster than 
that of the quantum dephasing of charge carriers in solids”. This 
forms the basis of terahertz (10!? hertz) electronics in artificial 
superlattices”, and has enabled light-based switches*~> and sampling 
of currents extending in frequency up to a few hundred terahertz. 
Here we demonstrate the extension of electronic metrology to the 
multi-petahertz (101° hertz) frequency range. We use single-cycle 
intense optical fields (about one volt per angstrém) to drive electron 
motion in the bulk of silicon dioxide, and then probe its dynamics 
by using attosecond (107 '* seconds) streaking®’ to map the time 
structure of emerging isolated attosecond extreme ultraviolet 
transients and their optical driver. The data establish a firm link 
between the emission of the extreme ultraviolet radiation and the 
light-induced intraband, phase-coherent electric currents that 
extend in frequency up to about eight petahertz, and enable access 
to the dynamic nonlinear conductivity of silicon dioxide. Direct 
probing, confinement and control of the waveform of intraband 
currents inside solids on attosecond timescales establish a method 
of realizing multi-petahertz coherent electronics. We expect this 
technique to enable new ways of exploring the interplay between 
electron dynamics and the structure of condensed matter on the 
atomic scale. 

Although the inventor of the rectifying diode, Braun, alluded in 
his Nobel lecture to his unsuccessful attempts to detect light-induced 
electric currents inside a solid’, laser fields are now widely used to 
control electronic processes in the condensed phase. But whereas opti- 
cal techniques”"!! can induce and track electric currents in solids at 
frequencies nearing the petahertz (PHz) range, advancing electronic 
metrology to the multi-petahertz realm calls for the ability to capture 
the dynamics encoded in radiation emitted at frequencies extending 
into the extreme ultraviolet (EUV) range and beyond. Here we employ 
attosecond streaking®”’ and photoelectron interferometry’ to realize 
multi-petahertz metrology of solids. 

Recent spectral-domain studies of laser-driven semiconductors 
and dielectrics have suggested that the coherent radiation emerging 
in these interactions (in the visible and ultraviolet!+, as well as in the 
extreme ultraviolet!*, EUV) could be directly associated with laser- 
induced, intraband currents in the bulk, and could therefore serve 
as a unique macroscopic probe of the microscopic electric currents. 
Nevertheless, time-resolved studies using mid-infrared and terahertz 
fields support a different picture; interband polarization, encapsulated 
in a generalized re-collision model’* or the interplay’®'” between 
interband and intraband dynamics (Fig. 1a), is essential to describe 
the nonlinear response of these systems. Theoretical studies'*'*-*! 
can now offer valuable insight into these interactions but their con- 
clusions are sensitive to electronic dephasing, which is challenging 
to account for precisely!*-!”9-?2. As a result, the question of whether 
the emerging radiation from the laser-driven solids is linked to the 


nonlinear motion of charge carriers in bands (intraband) or to the 
dipole induced among bands (interband) has been a subject of an 
escalating debate'*'®?*4, An answer to this question comprises a 
critical step for extending coherent electronics to the multi-petahertz 
realm. 

To experimentally address this question, we used attosecond streak- 
ing to record the temporal profile of EUV transients generated in poly- 
crystalline SiOz nanofilms (~120nm thick) by single-cycle (precisely 
1.2-cycle) optical pulses (peak field strength, Fy 1.1 V A~!) produced 
in a light-field synthesizer”*. A streaking spectrogram recorded using 
our experimental set-up (Fig. 1b; see also Supplementary Information 
section I) and its numerical reconstruction”® (Supplementary 
Information section II) are displayed in Fig. 1c and d, respectively. The 
reconstruction reveals an isolated attosecond EUV pulse, as shown in 
Fig. le, with a duration of Tguy +470 as measured at the full-width at 
half-maximum (FWHM) of its intensity profile; this duration is only 
slightly longer than the bandwidth-limited value (Tp, + 460 as) and is 
precisely synchronized to the peak of the driving field. The retrieved 
spectral phase and spectrum of the attosecond burst are presented in 
Fig. 1f. 

To identify the physical mechanism underlying the nonlinear 
EUV emission in SiO>, we performed time-frequency analysis (see 
Supplementary Information section III) of the retrieved attosecond 
pulse presented in Fig. le, as shown in Fig. 2b. We then compared 
the results with the nonlinear dipoles obtained through the numeri- 
cal solution of the semiconductor Bloch equations (SBEs)'?-*! in SiOz 
including Coulomb interactions among the carriers”! and using para- 
meters identical to those in our experiments, such as the retrieved opti- 
cal field waveform and its strength (Fig. le) (see also Supplementary 
Information section III). 

In contrast to earlier SBE modelling of SiO2 under intense ultra- 
fast fields!4, the incorporation of Coulomb interaction”! and the 
tuning of its strength to reproduce the exciton response of SiO) (see 
Supplementary Information section VI) results in the dominance of 
the intraband contribution (Fig. 2a, green line) over the interband 
contribution (Fig. 2a, orange line). Importantly however, the genuine 
temporal dynamics associated with each of these contributions, earlier 
identified as macroscopic markers of the physics of the emission'*'®, 
are virtually immune to Coulomb interactions under the conditions 
of this study (see Supplementary Information section VI). Indeed, 
interband dynamics gives rise to a positively chirped spectral response 
(Fig. 2c): that is, EUV photons of different energies are emitted at dis- 
tinct moments following the excitation of carriers into the bands, their 
acceleration and their subsequent re-collision!>. By contrast, the con- 
tribution of the intraband current yields a virtually concurrent spec- 
tral emission (Fig. 2d), which is typical of the nonlinear scattering of 
a particle in a non-parabolic band, giving rise to a nearly chirp-free 
EUV dipole synchronized to the peak of the driving field. As the total 
emission is dominated by the intraband current contribution (Fig. 2a), 
the chirp of the total EUV dipole (Fig. 2e) is virtually determined by 
the intraband current. 

A comparison between the experimentally traced dynamics 
(Fig. 2b) and those evaluated for the intraband contribution (Fig. 2d) 


1Max-Planck-Institut fiir Quantenoptik, Hans-Kopfermann-Strasse 1, D-85748 Garching, Germany. 
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Figure 1 | Attosecond pulse metrology in bulk SiO). a, Intraband and 
interband dynamics in optically driven SiO, and emission of extreme 
ultraviolet (EUV) radiation. Intraband currents are induced via the 
field-driven motion and scattering of electrons (e) and holes (h) along 
the dispersive band profiles. Dipole coupling between different bands 
gives rise to an interband contribution to the emitted radiation. b, SiO, 
nanofilms (~120 nm) are exposed to intense single-cycle optical fields 
(peak field strength, Fy + 1.1 V A~!) to generate coherent EUV radiation. 
A disk-shaped thin Al nanofilm and a concentric two-component, concave 
mirror-assembly (Al outer, Au inner) allow the spatiotemporal separation 
of optical and generated EUV pulses as well as their focusing onto an 
Ar gas jet. A time-of-flight (TOF) spectrometer records photoelectron 


and total polarization (Fig. 2e) reveals a striking agreement, highlighted 
by the precise synchrony of the peak of the EUV emission with the sin- 
gle intense crest of the optical field and the weak temporal chirp of the 
generated EUV transients. In contrast, the dynamics of the interband 
contribution (Fig. 2c) fail to capture the measured attosecond response 
of the system. A spectrogram (Fig. 2f) simulated using a semiclassical 
approach (Supplementary Information section IV), in which a pre- 
excited electron is scattered along the texture of the first conduction 
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spectra generated in Ar as a function of the delay between EUV and the 
optical pulse. Access to the timing between EUV and optical field at the 
source is enabled via the absolute delay calibration of the two-component 
mirror assembly (‘delay unit’) via a high order autocorrelation of the 
optical beam (see Supplementary Information section I). c, Measured 
and d, reconstructed streaking spectrograms; colour scale represents 
photoelectron counts in arbitrary units. e, Retrieved EUV (blue) and 
optical (red line) pulse profiles, dashed green line shows the envelope of 
EUV pulse. f, Retrieved spectral phase (blue dashed line) and spectrum 
(orange dashed line) of the EUV pulse. Green curve indicates the spectrum 
of the EUV pulse in the absence of the optical probe. 


band in the [-M direction of a SiO, crystal’, also yields a very good 
agreement with the experiment. 

A detailed comparison with the experimental results (Fig. 2g, black 
line) of the group delays (emission times) evaluated from the inter- 
band contribution (Fig. 2g, orange line), the intraband current (Fig. 2g, 
green line) and the total dipole (Fig. 2g, orange dashed line) further 
strengthens the above conclusions, and enables the visualization of 
the finer details of the dynamic response of the system to the optical 
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Figure 2 | Interband versus intraband dynamics in SiO). a, EUV 
spectra in SiO2 associated with interband and intraband contributions, 
and total polarization simulated for the measured optical field shown in 
Fig. le. b-f, Time-frequency spectrograms of EUV pulses: b, measured 
in our experiments (Fig. le), c, interband contribution, d, intraband 
contribution, e, total polarization, and f, the semiclassical model used 
in our simulations. Red lines represent the driving electric field (right- 


field. Our measurements reveal a weak but statistically significant 
chirp in the EUV emission that matches the chirp predicted for the 
intraband current in SBEs and the semiclassical model. Experiments 
under identical conditions performed in Ar (see also Supplementary 
Information section I) reproduced earlier recognized chirp-dynamics 
of gas-phase EUV emission?””®, as shown in Fig. 2g (violet curve), 
which is in very good agreement with the predictions of semiclassical 
theory (Supplementary Fig. 10) and serve here as a benchmark of the 
temporal resolution of our apparatus. Additional measurements in 
crystalline SiO (see Supplementary Information section VII) as well 
as measurements performed at different field strengths of the optical 
driver further substantiate the above conclusions (see Supplementary 
Information section V). 

Ina second set of experiments, we probe the nonlinearity of the emis- 
sion process directly in the time domain, by using attosecond streaking 
to trace the temporal structure of EUV bursts generated by single- 
cycle pulses whose carrier envelope phase (cx) is adjusted to produce 
near-cosine and near-sine waveforms (white lines in Fig. 3a, b). The 
contrast in field strengths between the two most intense half-cycles in 
each of these waveforms was 1.6 to 1 (Fig. 3a) and 1.16 to 1 (Fig. 3b), 
respectively. For both the above driving waveforms the experiments 
reveal the emergence of an isolated burst of radiation (Fig. 3c, d), which 
is precisely synchronized to their most intense field crest. This feature 
is well reproduced in our simulations by intraband current (Fig. 3e, f 
green lines) and total polarization (Fig. 3g, h), and it is compatible with 
the findings of previous time-integrated studies" in which an ~F'® 
scaling of the EUV emission versus the electric field of the driving 
pulse (F) was identified. Based on that nonlinearity, a contrast of several 
orders of magnitude between main and satellite burst is predicted for 
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hand y axis). Spectral intensity is shown with the colour scale in arbitrary 
units. g, Retrieved group delays of the EUV emission in SiO (‘Expt 

black line) and Ar gas (violet line); standard error in the retrieved group 
delay is presented with error bars. Shown are group delays of the emission 
associated with the interband contribution (orange line), the intraband 
contribution (green line) and total polarization (orange dashed curve), and 
as modelled using a semiclassical approach (yellow line). 


both ycex values studied here, in agreement with our experiments. The 
onset and disappearance of a pulse pedestal (Fig. 3c, d, black arrows) 
is compatible with a ycr-induced spectral shaping of the EUV emis- 
sion and is well reproduced by our theoretical modelling via intraband 
dynamics (Fig. 3e, f; see also Supplementary Information section VIII). 
This dynamic variation of properties of the EUV pulse via the ycr 
of the driver demonstrates the capability of controlling the frequency 
and the time structure of the laser-induced electric current in a solid. 
Dynamics pertaining to the interband contribution in our model 
suggest the generation of a single EUV burst for the near-cosine pulse 
(Fig. 3e) but also the formation ofa sizable satellite burst for a near-sine 
pulse (Fig. 3f); both are generated at a time offset with respect to the 
peaks of the driving fields, as presented in Fig. 3e, f. These dynamics 
bear a similarity to those revealed in (cx studies of EUV pulse gener- 
ation in gases at the single-cycle limit”®, but do not match the experi- 
mental findings of the present study. 

Attosecond streaking has thus far provided direct access to the 
envelope and frequency sweep (chirp) of the multi-petahertz electric 
currents, but the establishment of multi-petahertz electronics requires 
access to, and confirmation of, the phase coherence of these currents: 
that is, the reproducibility of their instantaneous waveform from pulse 
to pulse and immunity of this waveform to cx fluctuations of the 
optical driver. So far, access to the phase coherence of EUV pulse trains 
has been demonstrated in gases”®, but in solids, and at the isolated 
attosecond pulse limit, phase coherence has remained unexplored. 
To study the waveform reproducibility of our EUV pulses, we have 
employed an earlier proposed methodology”? in which ycx dynamics 
can be accessed via the interference in photoelectron spectra, generated 
in a gas jet (here Ar) via the direct photoionization by the EUV pulse 
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Figure 3 | Control of multi-petahertz currents 

in SiO). a, b, Attosecond streaking spectrograms 
recorded for two cg settings of the single-cycle 
driving pulse (white lines; right-hand y axis), 
differing by ~1/2 rad; colour scale shows 
photoelectron counts in arbitrary units. c, d, EUV 
transients (instantaneous intensity) retrieved from 
the spectrograms shown in a and b, respectively. 
Blue and red lines represent the intensity profile 
and field waveform of EUV transients and optical 
driver respectively, green dashed curve shows the 
envelope of EUV transients. 1, and 7 are carrier 
frequency and pulse duration of the EUV transients 
respectively. e, f, Instantaneous intensity profiles of 


Electric field (V A~’) 


EUV pulses predicted for the intraband contribution 
(green curve) in our simulation for experimentally 
recorded optical waveforms (red lines). Interband 
contributions (orange line) are scaled in e, f, to ease 
comparison with intraband contributions (green 
line). g, h, Total polarization dynamics (black lines) 
simulated for the two driving waveforms (red lines). 
Black arrows highlight the temporal features in EUV 
transients in c and g. 
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and through above-threshold ionization (ATI) by the optical field (see 
Supplementary Information, section X). Figure 4a shows such inter- 
ference fringes recorded over a time period of 15 min. The cg stabi- 
lity evaluated from the interference pattern (Fig. 4b) was better than 
~7/10 rad, as displayed in Fig. 4c, implying that the EUV waveform 
and thus that of the intraband current are reproducible with an accu- 
racy better than one-twentieth of their carrier period. Detailed control 
of the cr phase of the EUV pulses (see Supplementary Information 
section X) further verifies the accuracy of our approach. For a nonlinear 
medium with a length less than the driving pulse wavelength, the field 
profiles of the EUV pulse and that of the intraband current are related 
as: Eguv(t) « J(f) (see Supplementary Information section XI). Asa 
result, the EUV fields displayed in Fig. le, Fig. 3a, b and Supplementary 
Fig. 17 comprise the first demonstration of the use of optical pulses to 
generate, measure, confine (at the attosecond level) and control wave- 
form-reproducible multi-petahertz currents in solids. 

To gain quantitative insight into the electronic properties of SiO, 
in the multi-petahertz regime, we measured the photon yield of the 
emitted EUV light, which in turn allowed us to evaluate the amplitude 
of Eguv(t) in the bulk of SiO. (see Supplementary Information section 
XI) as well as the nonlinear current density in our sample as shown 
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in Fig. 4d. The current density reaches values of ~10'' A m~’, which 
is approximately an order of magnitude higher than earlier efforts in 
sub-petahertz ranges*. The dynamic nonlinear conductivity? o(t) 
shown in Fig. 4e, which is evaluated from the precise knowledge of 
driving optical field F(), current density profile j(¢) and their relative 
timing as o(t) =j()/F(#), builds up within approximately ~0.7 fs and 
switches periodically at the frequency of the generated EUV field: 
that is, it turns on and off within approximately ~30 as (Fig. 4e inset). 
Negative values of the dynamic conductivity imply that electrons move 
in opposite directions with respect to the applied field force every 
second half cycle of their oscillation (Fig. 4e); such a regime was earlier 
recognized in intraband coherent electron motions in semiconductor 
superlattices”, and is here extended into the multi-petahertz range. 
Identifying, measuring in real-time and controlling multi-petahertz 
intraband electric currents in solids, and similarly understanding the 
dynamic electronic properties of solids in the multi-petahertz regime, 
opens up new prospects of study and applications at the interface 
of photonics and electronics. Owing to the high sensitivity of these 
currents to the atomic-scale structure of materials (which in turn dic- 
tates the details of the dispersion profiles of the electronic bands"), 
laser-induced intraband currents and their probing via the emitted 
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Figure 4 | Phase coherence of multi-petahertz currents and the dynamic 
conductivity of SiO. a, Spectral interference between ATI and EUV 
photoelectrons in Ar, recorded for a time period of ~15 min, colour scale 
represents spectral intensity in arbitrary units. b, Interference pattern 
(red and green lines) at two representative instances of the measurement 
ina. c, Evaluated yce (blue circles) variation of the EUV pulse (and 

the corresponding intraband current), green line is to guide the eye. 

d, Nonlinear current density, j(f) (blue curve). Red curve shows the 
driving optical field, F(t), green dashed curve shows the envelope of j(f). 
e, Induced nonlinear dynamic conductivity o(t) in SiO (blue curve). 
Inset highlights the rapid switching of the conductivity within 7, ~ 30 as. 
Vertical axis, as main panel; horizontal axis, time in as. 


EUV transients may soon enable direct probing of the periodic poten- 
tials of solids. 
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Real-space investigation of energy transfer in 
heterogeneous molecular dimers 


Hiroshi Imada!, Kuniyuki Miwal!, Miyabi Imai-Imada!?, Shota Kawahara!’, Kensuke Kimura? & Yousoo Kim! 


Given its central role in photosynthesis!“ and artificial energy- 
harvesting devices*’, energy transfer has been widely studied using 
optical spectroscopy to monitor excitation dynamics and probe 
the molecular-level control of energy transfer between coupled 
molecules?-*. However, the spatial resolution of conventional optical 
spectroscopy is limited to a few hundred nanometres and thus cannot 
reveal the nanoscale spatial features associated with such processes. 
In contrast, scanning tunnelling luminescence spectroscopy* !? has 
revealed the energy dynamics associated with phenomena ranging 
from single-molecule electroluminescence!»!”'*!7, absorption 
of localized plasmons’® and quantum interference effects!?-”' to 
energy delocalization” and intervalley electron scattering’® with 
submolecular spatial resolution in real space. Here we apply this 
technique to individual molecular dimers that comprise a magnesium 
phthalocyanine and a free-base phthalocyanine (MgPc and H2Pc) 
and find that locally exciting MgPc with the tunnelling current of 
the scanning tunnelling microscope generates a luminescence signal 
from a nearby H2Pc molecule as a result of resonance energy transfer 
from the former to the latter. A reciprocating resonance energy 
transfer is observed when exciting the second singlet state (S2) of 
H,Pc, which results in energy transfer to the first singlet state (S,) of 
MgPc and final funnelling to the S, state of HPc. We also show that 
tautomerization” of H»Pc changes the energy transfer characteristics 
within the dimer system, which essentially makes H2Pc a single- 
molecule energy transfer valve device that manifests itself by blinking 
resonance energy transfer behaviour. 

A scanning tunnelling microscope (STM) combined with an optical 
system is an ideal platform for local investigation of energy dynamics, 
which provides analysis capabilities of geometric and electronic struc- 
tures as well as excitation and relaxation characteristics’. Figure la 
sketches our experimental set-up for investigating energy transfer 
between two different molecules (donor and acceptor): the atomically 
confined tunnelling current of the STM excites only the donor mol- 
ecule, and the photons emitted from the coupled molecular system 
are then detected. MgPc and H>Pc fluoresce at separate energies” and 
were selected as the sample molecules (Fig. 1b). Figure 1c shows the 
topographic STM image of the sample, where MgPc, H2Pc and CO 
molecules are co-deposited on an ultrathin NaCl(100) film grown on 
Ag(111). The use of an NaC] film as the substrate decouples the mole- 
cules from the metallic substrate and enables the optical investigation 
of single molecules using the STM!!!” 

The adsorption structures of MgPc and H>Pc on the NaCl film were 
determined with atomic precision using a CO-terminated STM tip 
(Fig. 1d)”*?°; the results are summarized with a detailed analysis based 
on density functional theory (DFT) and reported elsewhere’. Briefly, 
the centre of H,Pc adsorbs on a sodium ion with the molecular axes 
aligned in the [010] or [001] directions, whereas the centre of MgPc 
adsorbs on a chlorine ion with the molecular axes tilted +38° from 
the [010] or [001] directions. The peculiar 16-lobe appearance of an 
isolated MgPc molecule is due to a rapid shuttling motion between the 


two equivalently stable adsorption angles (+38° + —38°; ref. 26). The 
configuration of a MgPc-H>Pc dimer can be specified with a vector 
connecting the molecular centres of H2Pc and MgPc, where the unit 
vectors a and (3 are between the nearest neighbour chlorines (Fig. 1d ). 
Two different MgPc-H>Pc dimers with (5.5, 2.5) and (3.5, 2.5) config- 
urations were investigated. Notably, the shuttling motion of MgPc is 
stopped in the (3.5, 2.5) configuration because the two angles (+38°) 
are no longer equivalent (see Extended Data Fig. 1), resulting in the 
eight-lobe appearance that is typical for many phthalocyanines”. 

Figure le shows the scanning tunnelling luminescence (STL) spectra 
obtained with the STM tip placed on the MgPc in the two MgPc-H2Pc 
dimers and those of isolated MgPc and H>Pc molecules as references. 
The MgPc molecule shows a fluorescence peak from the Sj state (the 
so-called Q state) at 1.89 eV and its vibronic satellites on the lower- 
energy side. Because the presence of two hydrogen atoms at the centre 
of H2Pc lowers the molecular symmetry, the Q state—which is doubly 
degenerate in many fourfold symmetric phthalocyanines—splits into 
two excited states, Q, and Oy The H>Pc molecule therefore shows a 
sharp and intense fluorescence peak from the S state (Q,) at 1.81 eV and 
a weak fluorescence from $3 (Q,) at 1.92 eV (ref. 19). The small peaks 
at approximately 1.60—-1.75 eV are the vibronic satellites. The Q, and Q, 
states are polarized in the x and y directions (Fig. 1b)'?”*, respectively. 

In the (5.5, 2.5) dimer with an intermolecular distance of 2.4nm, the 
sharp fluorescence peak of H2Pc at 1.81 eV was observed while locally 
exciting the MgPc. The H2Pc Q, fluorescence peak became pronounced 
in the (3.5, 2.5) configuration with a shorter intermolecular distance 
of 1.7nm. The intensity increase in H2Pc fluorescence accompanied 
a decrease in MgPc Q fluorescence, clearly indicating energy transfer 
from MgPc to H2Pc. This energy transfer is not very sensitive to the 
tip position, and can be observed when placing the tip at any point 
over the MgPc molecule (Extended Data Fig. 2). Another important 
observation is that H2Pc Q, fluorescence was not detected even in the 
(3.5, 2.5) configuration. 

To elucidate the mechanism of the energy transfer in the MgPc-H»Pc 
dimer, the electronic structure was investigated using scanning tun- 
nelling spectroscopy (STS). Figure 2a shows the dl,/dV (where J; is the 
tunnelling current and V is the sample bias voltage) spectra of the MgPc 
and H>Pc molecules. They show two peaks, one for positive sample 
voltages and the other for negative voltages, corresponding to resonant 
tunnelling through the lowest unoccupied molecular orbital (LUMO) 
and highest occupied molecular orbital (HOMO), respectively””. They 
have similar energy gaps between the resonance channels; however, the 
di,/dV peaks of MgPc are located 300 mV higher than those of H2Pc. 
This energy level configuration is almost intact on formation of the 
dimer. Figure 2b shows the spatial variation of di,/dV signals across the 
MgPc-H>Pc heterojunction. This clearly indicates that their molecular 
orbitals are not strongly hybridized with each other, consistent with the 
results of DFT analysis (Extended Data Fig. 3). 

The threshold voltage to induce the MgPc fluorescence was observed 
at —1.95 V (Extended Data Fig. 4), which matches with the upper edge 
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Figure 1 | Excitation of molecular fluorescence through intermolecular 
energy transfer. a, The design of the experiment to investigate energy transfer 
between two different molecules. b, Structures of H2Pc and MgPc (grey, 

C; blue, N; white, H; and green, Mg). The x axis of H2Pc is parallel to the 
N-H-H-N bond”. c, An STM image of the sample molecules on a three- 
monolayer (ML)-thick NaCl(100) island on Ag(111) (sample bias voltage 
V=1V, tunnelling current =5 pA, 65 x 32.5 nm?). d, STM images of the 
area surrounded by the dashed line in c (top: V= —2.5 V, L =2 pA, with a 


of the tunnelling channel through the HOMO of MgPc. Therefore, the 
fluorescence of MgPc is triggered by hole injection into the HOMO 
of MgPc!”. Figure 2c shows the carrier and energy dynamics in the 
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CO-terminated tip, middle and bottom: V= —2.3 V, ,=5pA, with a metal tip). 

The vector in each STM image is the specification of the dimer configuration. 

For the middle to bottom images the H2Pc was moved to change the dimer 

configuration. e, STL spectra of the H,Pc molecule, the MgPc molecule, 

the (5.5, 2.5) dimer and the (3.5, 2.5) dimer. The red and blue curves were 

measured at the red and blue points in d. The measurement conditions for the 

HPc molecule were V= —2.3 V, I,=30 pA and exposure time t= 1 min, and 

the conditions for the others were V= —2.1 V,  =30pA and t=1 min. 


MgPc-H>Pc dimer induced by the injection of a hole into the HOMO 
of MgPc. The injected hole remains there, because the hole transfer 
to HPc is blocked by the energy barrier at the MgPc—H Pc junction. 
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Figure 2 | Energy-level alignment and the mechanism of energy 
transfer. a, di,/dV spectra of H,Pc and MgPc molecules. b, Twenty-five 
dI,/dV spectra were measured across the (3.5, 2.5) MgPc—H>Pc junction 
along the blue arrow in the inset (set point: V= —2.6 V, k =5 pA). 

c, Schematics illustrating the dynamic process. It was assumed that the 


STM tip was on the MgPc with V=-2.1 V. d, Spectral overlap of the MgPc 
emission (blue curve) and the H2Pc absorptions (red and black). The 
single-molecule absorption spectra of the H2Pc molecule were obtained 
using the technique developed in ref. 19. e, Schematic of the two main RET 
pathways. G, ground state; H, HUMO; L, LUMO. 
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Figure 3 | Backward energy transfer from H3Pc to MgPc. a, STL spectra measured on an H>Pc molecule (blue) and H>Pc in a (3.5, 2.5) MgPc—H>Pc 


dimer (red: measured at the red point in the inset) with V 2.3V, 1 


1 min. b, c, The A-RET (b) and CT-RET (c) models used to explain the 


observations. H, HUMO; L, LUMO. 


The hole in the HOMO of MgPc is most probably filled by electron 
transfer from the metal substrate. However, there is a non-negligible 
probability of electron supply to the LUMO of MgPc from the metal 
substrate, leading to exciton formation in MgPc. This is rationalized by 
the reduction of the electron injection barrier into the LUMO, which is 
induced by hole injection into the HOMO" and the potential drop in 
the NaCl film!”. Once the Q state is formed in MgPc, energy transfer 
by charge transfer is again prohibited by the energy barrier. The Q state 
of MgPc (1.89 eV) is higher in energy than the Q, state (1.81 eV) of 
H)Pc, but lower than the Q, state (1.92 eV) of H2Pc; therefore, the only 
possible mechanism for energy transfer is resonance energy transfer 
(RET) from the Q state of MgPc to the Q, state of H2Pc. 

The spectral overlap of the fluorescence of MgPc and the absorption 
of H,Pc was examined to reveal RET pathways (Fig. 2d). Single-molecule 
absorption spectra of H2Pc reveal the electronic transitions polarized 
in the x direction (x absorption) and those polarized in the y direction 
(y absorption)”. In addition to the strong features at 1.81 eV in x and at 
1.92 eV in y, vibronic satellites of each transition are clearly seen in the 
higher energy sides. There is evidence of two main RET pathways: from 
Q to the vibrationally excited state of Q,, and from Q to the vibrational 
ground state of Q,, which accompanies a vibronic excitation in MgPc 
(indicated as two upward arrows in Fig. 2d and illustrated in Fig. 2e). 
The insensitivity of the RET to the tip position (Extended Data Fig. 2) 


30 pA, t 


suggests that the intermolecular dipole-dipole interaction that domi- 
nates the RET process is not greatly influenced by the plasmonic field and 
is determined mostly by the relative configuration of the two transition 
dipole moments of the energy-donating and -accepting excited states. 
Next, the backwards energy transfer from HPc to MgPc was investi- 
gated (Fig. 3). The STL spectrum measured on the H>Pc in the MgPc- 
H>Pc dimer shows distinct features from that of H,Pc molecule: (1) the 
Q, peak was split into two peaks with an energy separation of 6meV; 
(2) the total number of photons from the Q, state (integrated in the 
energy range 1.78-1.82 eV) increased by a factor of 1.6; (3) Q fluores- 
cence appeared at 1.88 eV; and (4) the intensity of the Q, fluorescence 
decreased, but was not completely quenched. The peak splitting of the 
Q, fluorescence (1) can be attributed to the slightly different energy 
levels in the two most stable MgPc-H>Pc dimers (Extended Data Fig. 3) 
and current-induced tautomerization” between them. Surprisingly, the 
observations (2-4) indicate a successive energy transfer Q, — Q — Q,. 
Two plausible models are proposed to explain the observations. The 
first model is an avalanche RET (A-RET) model. The exciton (either Q,. 
or Q,) is created in the H2Pc by hole injection into the HOMO of H2Pc 
(Extended Data Fig. 5) and electron transfer to the LUMO or LUMO+1 
of H2Pc from the substrate. If a Q, exciton is created, it remains in the 
state because other excited states are higher in energy. If a Q, exciton 
is created, it undergoes energy transfer to the Q state of MgPc by RET, 
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Figure 4 | Blinking of RET. a, Twenty-seven consecutive STL spectra 
were measured at the fixed tip position on MgPc in the (3.5, 2.5) dimer 
(V 2.1 V, =5 pA, t=1 min, at the red dot in the inset). The blue 
and red curves were measured at 21 min and 24 min, respectively. b, 
Photon intensities integrated over 1.79-1.82 eV (red) and 1.87-1.91eV 
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H,Pc 


(blue) are plotted as a function of time. c, Two STM images (V=0.7 V) 
corresponding to the molecular configurations of high- and low-RET 
probabilities, respectively. d, A schematic diagram of the valve operation 
(open/closed) for RET achieved with HPc. 
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followed by another RET to the Q, state of HzPc. The A-RET model 
explains all of the main observations: the reduced but non-zero Q, fluo- 
rescence, the emergence of the Q fluorescence and the increase in the Q, 
fluorescence. The second model (the charge-transfer (CT)-RET model) 
involves hole transfer from the HOMO of H2Pc to the HOMO of MgPc 
and exciton creation in MgPc, followed by RET to the Q, state of H2Pc. 
The CT-RET model can explain the emergence of the Q fluorescence; 
however, the non-zero Q, fluorescence is not consistent with the CT-RET 
model alone. In conclusion, the A-RET model is the main process for the 
back-and-forth energy transfer; however, the CT-RET process cannot be 
completely excluded. The dominant contribution of the A-RET model 
is also supported by the fact that the Q fluorescence of MgPc is much 
stronger when it is indirectly excited by RET from the Q, state than when 
it is directly excited by charge injection into the MgPc (Extended Data 
Fig. 6). 

The considerable increase in the Q, fluorescence (2) indicates that 
the energetically allowed intramolecular state transition Q, — Q is 
not efficient in an isolated H,Pc molecule and that the presence of a 
nearby MgPc promotes it. This can be understood by considering that 
the Q, and Q, states are polarized in the x and y directions!*8, respec- 
tively, and this orthogonality most probably suppresses the Qy — Qy 
transition in isolated H,Pc. On the NaCl substrate, the polarization of 
the MgPc Qstate is not orthogonal to either the Q, or Q, state because 
HPc and MgPc have different adsorption orientations. The Q state of 
MgPc is therefore intermediate in terms of both polarization and energy 
between the Q, and Q, states of HPc, and it can act as a mediator to 
promote the otherwise inefficient Q, — Q, transition. 

Finally, the blinking behaviour of RET from Q to Q, was analysed*. 
Figure 4a shows two STL spectra with completely different spectral 
shapes measured with the same V, J, and tip position. Although 
spectrum 1 (the blue curve) shows almost no Q, fluorescence, spectrum 
2 (red) shows a Q,. fluorescence peak that is stronger than the Q fluo- 
rescence. The components of the Q, and Q fluorescence were plotted 
as a function of time (Fig. 4b), showing an anti-correlated blinking of 
the Q, and Q fluorescence. 

This blinking can be explained by a change in the RET efficiency. If 
the RET efficiency from Q to Q, is high, Q fluorescence decreases and 
Q, fluorescence increases, and vice versa. The transition rate between 
the high- and low-RET states is approximately on the order of 1 min7', 
which is slow enough for measurement by STL and allowed us to iden- 
tify the molecular configurations that are associated with the high- and 
low-RET states (Fig. 4c). In the high-RET state, the x axis of the H,Pc 
is directed towards the MgPc, and thus the polarization of the Q, state 
is almost aligned with the major axis of the MgPc—H>Pc dimer. In the 
low-RET state, the Q, state is polarized almost perpendicular to the 
major axis. HPc thus essentially acts as a valve device that can control 
the energy transfer in molecular systems (Fig. 4d). 

In closing, we note that the lifetimes of the molecular excited states in 
the tunnelling junction of only about 107s (Extended Data Fig. 7)’ 
are much shorter than those observed in conventional experiments 
in solution. We nevertheless successfully detected RET in our system 
because its rate was accelerated up to around 10!35~1, achieved by the 
short (<2.4nm) intermolecular distances involved. The challenge now 
is to explore whether the local excitation dynamics revealed here can 
be used to realize ultrafast information transfer and processing based 
on molecular excitonic circuits. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


STM/STS observations. All of the experiments were performed using a low- 
temperature STM (Omicron) operating at 4.6 K under ultrahigh vacuum. 
Differential conductance (dIi/dV) spectra were measured using a standard lock-in 
technique with a bias modulation of 20 mV at 617 Hz with an open feedback loop. 
Preparation of the sample and tip. The Ag(111) surface was cleaned by repeated 
cycles of Art ion sputtering and annealing. The deposition of NaCl onto the 
Ag(111) at room temperature was performed using a home-made evaporator 
heated to 850 K. H2Pc and MgPc were deposited onto the NaCl-covered Ag(111) 
at 4.7-10 K in the STM head using a commercial three-cell evaporator (Kentax) 
heated to 575 K for H2Pc and 625 K for MgPc. CO gas was also introduced on 
the surface for the tip functionalization. The STM tips were prepared by the 
electrochemical etching of a Ag wire and conditioned by controlled indentation 
and voltage pulse on the Ag(111) surface. 

STL measurement. The STM stage was designed to be equipped with two optical 
lenses (each covered a solid angle of ~0.5 sr). The emitted light was collimated 
using the lens and directed out of the ultrahigh vacuum chamber, where it was 
refocused onto a grating spectrometer (Acton, SpectraPro 2300i) with a charge 
coupled device photon detector (Princeton, Spec10) cooled with liquid nitrogen. 
All of the optical spectra (except for Fig. 4, Extended Data Figs 2, 4 and 5) were 
measured using a grating with 300 grooves per millimetre. For the measurement 
of spectra shown in Fig. 4 and Extended Data Figs 2, 4 and 5, a lower-energy- 
resolution grating (50 grooves per millimetre) was used to increase the signal-to-noise 
ratio and the time response of the STL measurement. The STL spectra are not 
corrected for the optical throughput of the detection system. 

Formation of heterogeneous molecular dimers. First, MgPc and H2Pc, which 
are located close to each other on the NaCl film, are found by STM imaging. Then 
the STM tip is used to change the relative positions of the two molecules slightly. 
We first found the (5.5, 2.5) dimer for the example in Fig. 1 and the measurements 
were performed. After the measurement, the H2Pc was moved by applying a bias 


voltage pulse (V=—3.5 V) to change the relative position with respect to the MgPc, 
resulting in the (3.5, 2.5) dimer. 

Lifetime estimation. In Extended Data Fig. 7, we estimated the lifetime of the excited 
states following the method used in a previous STL study of a single molecule’. 
It was reported in the previous work that the lifetime of an excited state of magne- 
sium porphyrin (MgP) in the STM junction was on the order of 220 fs, which was 
determined from the linewidth of STL fluorescence spectrum of MgP as measured 
by Lorentzian fitting. 

Theoretical calculations. The electronic and geometric structures of H2Pc 
and MgPc were investigated using DFT as implemented in the Vienna Ab initio 
Simulation Package code*!**. Generalized gradient approximation within 
Perdew-Burke-Ernzerhof functional was used to deal with the exchange and 
correlation effects**, The interactions between the electron and the ion core were 
described by the projector augmented wave method**. The one-electron valence 
states were expanded in a plane-wave basis set with a kinetic-energy cutoff of 
480 eV and the Brillouin zone was sampled at the I point. Some of the figures 
were visualized using the Visualization for Electronic and Structural Analysis 
software®>. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | DFT structural analysis of four possible 

(3.5, 2.5) MgPc-H>Pc dimer configurations. a, DFT analysis of the total 
energy indicates that the structure in a is the most stable configuration, 
where the x axis of H2Pc is almost perpendicular to the major axis of 

the dimer, and MgPc is tilted towards the HPc. b, In the second stable 
configuration, the only difference from a is the direction of the x axis of 
the H2Pc, which is almost parallel to the major axis. The energy difference 
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H,Pc x axis: 0° 
MgPc: -38° 


H,Pc x axis: 90° 
MgPc: -38° 


+13.7 meV +13.9 meV 


between configurations a and b is only 1.1 meV, and the tautomerization 
of the H>Pc is induced by the tunnelling electron”. c, d, In configurations 
cand d MgPc has different tilt angles, and the total energies increased 

by around 14 meV, indicating that the two angles +38° are no longer 
equivalent in the dimer configuration, thus suppressing the shuttling 
motion of MgPc/NaCl. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Tip position dependence of energy transfer. of the H2Pc luminescence when the tip is at the MgPc molecular centre 
The STL spectra were measured on the MgPc in the (3.5, 2.5) MgPc- is explained as follows. First, the Q state is excited by charge injection. 
H,Pc dimer at various tip positions (V= —2.1 V, k=5 pA, t=1 min). Although the Q state cannot emit a far-field photon efficiently owing 
The measurement positions are displayed in the STM image. The Q, line to the STL suppression, the state can transfer its energy to the nearby 
arising from the energy transfer was observed at all points over MgPc, H,Pc where plasmon-exciton coupling is allowed, and the H»Pc exhibits 
indicating that the energy transfer is not sensitive to the tip position. Q, fluorescence. When the tip is off-centre on the MgPc (positions 
The Q fluorescence of MgPc was also observed at almost every point, 1-16), plasmon-exciton coupling is allowed for both MgPc and H>Pc, 
the only exception being at the molecular centre (tip position 17). which causes the Q and Q, lines to appear. It should be noted that the 
The Q fluorescence disappeared when the tip was placed at the centre blinking behaviour of RET (Fig. 4) makes it difficult to precisely analyse 
of the MgPc, but the HPc Q, fluorescence was clearly observed. The the tip position dependence of the RET probability in our system. The 
suppression of the single-molecule STL when the tip is placed at the quantitative analysis of the position dependence of RET will be realized 


molecular centre was reported in previous works!!’, The appearance with a rigid molecular system. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | DFT electronic structure analysis of the 

(3.5, 2.5) MgPc-H>Pc dimer. a, b, Calculated frontier molecular orbitals 
of the most stable and second most stable structures of the (3.5, 2.5) 
MgPc-H,>Pc dimer. The isosurface of charge density ||? and the energy 
level of each orbital are presented. All of the molecular orbitals are 
localized in one of the molecules, and no clear hybridization was observed 
between the orbitals. However, their energy levels were slightly altered by 
intermolecular interactions. c, The energy gaps between the molecular 


orbitals at the ground state are listed. Note that the calculated energy gaps 
cannot be directly compared with the experimental results (Fig. 3a), 
because the experimentally measured peak positions correspond to energy 
gaps between the excited state and the ground state. However, the DFT 
analysis shows that energy levels of the molecular orbitals at the ground 
state are different in configurations a and b, suggesting that the resonance 
energies of the electronic transitions among them are also different. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Determination of the threshold voltage MgPc measured with the same tip used in a (at the red dot in the inset 
required to induce single-molecular fluorescence of the MgPc of a). As reported previously, the threshold voltage for single-molecule 
molecule. a, The bias voltage-dependent STL spectra of MgPc/3ML NaCl electroluminescence corresponds to that of the resonant tunnelling 
were measured with J; =20 pA, t= 1 min, at the red dot in the inset. This channel through the HOMO in di,/dV spectrum!”, 


shows that the threshold voltage was —1.95 V. b, A dI,/dV spectrum of 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Threshold voltages to induce single-molecular 
fluorescence of the H2Pc molecule. a, The bias voltage-dependent STL 
spectra of H,Pc/3ML NaCl were measured with I, = 25 pA and t= 1s, at 
the red dot in the inset. b, A dI,/dV spectrum of H»Pc in the threshold 
voltage region. When|V| < 1.8V, the spectrum shows only the radiation of 
the localized plasmon (the intensity is very weak) and no molecular 
fluorescence was detected. When 1.8V <|V| < 2.25V, weak Q, 
fluorescence appeared at 1.81 eV and Q, fluorescence was barely seen. 
When 2.25V <|V\, strong Q, fluorescence and weak Q, fluorescence were 
observed. It is clear that there are two threshold voltages, Vinj = —1.8 V for 
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Q, fluorescence and Vin2 = —2.3 V for both Q, and Q, fluorescence of 
H>Pc. Vini corresponds to the energy of the Q, state (1.81 eV), and Vin2 to 
the threshold voltage of the resonant tunnelling channel through the 
HOMO in di,/dV spectrum as seen in b. The former is similar to the 
process reported in ref. 18, and the latter was described in ref. 17. Although 
another threshold voltage was expected at —1.92 V, which corresponds to 
the energy of the Q, state (1.92 eV), it was not clearly observed in our 
experiment because of the weakness of the Q, luminescence. The strong 
single-molecule electroluminescence of H3Pc is triggered by hole injection 
into the HOMO, which is similar to the case of MgPc. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Direct and indirect excitation of the Q 
fluorescence of MgPc. a, An STM image of the (3.5, 2.5) MgPc-H2Pc 
dimer and an MgPc molecule (V= —2.3 V, I, =5 pA). b, The STL spectra 
measured at the three different positions indicated in a were compared. 
The red, blue and black curves were measured at the red, blue and black 
points in a, respectively, with the same measurement parameters 

(V 2.3 V, = 30 pA, t=1 min). The integrated photon intensities in the 
range 1.871-1.908 eV were 13,000, 5,116 and 8,823 counts for the red, blue, 
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and black curves, respectively. The results clearly show that the excitation 
of the Q state of MgPc is much more efficient when induced by indirect 
excitation through RET from the Q, state of the nearby H3Pc than by direct 
excitation with the tunnelling current. It is therefore concluded that the 
main excitation mechanism of the Q state is RET from the Q, state under 
the measurement conditions of the red curve (which is the same spectrum 
as the red curve shown in Fig. 3). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Lifetime estimation from the linewidths. linewidth is similar to the previously reported value (4.4 meV; ref. 12), and 
The linewidths observed in our experiment were 4.8 meV for the H2Pc the lifetime of the Q, state is estimated to be approximately a few hundred 
Q, fluorescence and 14.4meV for the MgPc Q fluorescence measured by femtoseconds (about 10~'*s). We believe that the Q state of MgPc also 
single Lorentzian fitting. The linewidth of the MgPc Q fluorescence is has a similar lifetime, because the magnitudes of the transition dipole 

not determined only by the lifetime of the state, because the line shape moments and the spatial distributions of the molecular orbitals are similar 
is not a simple Lorentz function and it is possible that other radiative for H2Pc and MgPc. The difference in the STL line shape might arise from 
processes are involved in the peak. In contrast, the H2Pc Q, fluorescence different vibrational interactions with the NaCl substrate, which may be 

is reasonably fitted with a single Lorentz function, suggesting that the expected from the very different adsorption configurations of the two 


linewidth is mostly determined by the lifetime of the Q, state. The 4.8meV molecules. 
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Asthenosphere rheology inferred from observations 
of the 2012 Indian Ocean earthquake 


Yan Hu?, Roland Biirgmann!, Paramesh Banerjee*, Lujia Feng?, Emma M. Hill’, Takeo Ito*, Takao Tabei® & Kelin Wang® 


The concept of a weak asthenospheric layer underlying Earth’s 
mobile tectonic plates is fundamental to our understanding of 
mantle convection and plate tectonics. However, little is known 
about the mechanical properties of the asthenosphere (the part of 
the upper mantle below the lithosphere) underlying the oceanic 
crust, which covers about 60 per cent of Earth’s surface. Great 
earthquakes cause large coseismic crustal deformation in areas 
hundreds of kilometres away from and below the rupture area. 
Subsequent relaxation of the earthquake-induced stresses in the 
viscoelastic upper mantle leads to prolonged postseismic crustal 
deformation that may last several decades and can be recorded with 
geodetic methods!-*. The observed postseismic deformation helps 
us to understand the rheological properties of the upper mantle, but 
so far such measurements have been limited to continental-plate 
boundary zones. Here we consider the postseismic deformation 
of the very large (moment magnitude 8.6) 2012 Indian Ocean 
earthquake‘ to provide by far the most direct constraint on the 
structure of oceanic mantle rheology. In the first three years after 
the Indian Ocean earthquake, 37 continuous Global Navigation 
Satellite Systems stations in the region underwent horizontal 
northeastward displacements of up to 17 centimetres in a direction 
similar to that of the coseismic offsets. However, a few stations close 
to the rupture area that had experienced subsidence of up to about 
4 centimetres during the earthquake rose by nearly 7 centimetres 
after the earthquake. Our three-dimensional viscoelastic finite- 
element models of the post-earthquake deformation show that a thin 
(30-200 kilometres), low-viscosity (having a steady-state Maxwell 
viscosity of (0.5-10) x 10° pascal seconds) asthenospheric layer 
beneath the elastic oceanic lithosphere is required to produce the 
observed postseismic uplift. 

We analysed the time series recorded by 47 continuous Global 
Navigation Satellite Systems (GNSS) stations, including 31 from the 
Sumatran Global Positioning System (GPS) Array (SuGAr), 11 from the 
International GNSS Service (IGS), 3 from the University of Memphis 
Andaman Island network, and 2 from the Aceh GPS Network for the 
Sumatran Fault System (AGNeSS). We selected 37 of these stations, 
those that show a coherent pattern of postseismic motions and do not 
have data gaps during the Indian Ocean earthquake (IOE) (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). The IOE produced static coseismic offsets of more than 
20cm at stations less than 500 km from the rupture area”* and sub- 
sidence of up to about 4cm (Fig. 1a). After removing the effects of 
previous earthquakes and the coseismic offsets of the IOE, as well as 
secular, annual and semi-annual trends (Extended Data Figs 2, 3)?, we 
derived postseismic displacements of these stations in the first 3 years 
following the IOE. We find horizontal motion of up to about 17cm in 
a landward direction similar to that of the coseismic displacements 
(Fig. 1b). The striking feature of the postseismic vertical displacement 
is that these middle-field stations within 300-500 km of the mainshock 
have risen by up to about 7 cm, reversing the coseismic subsidence, 


which is consistent with reported positive postseismic gravity changes 
in the same area!”. 

On the basis of previous studies of subduction zone earthquakes 
in Sumatra!” and other convergent margins”!>"4, we constructed 
a viscoelastic finite-element model invoking the biviscous Burgers 
rheology’ (Fig. 2) to study the postseismic deformation of the IOE. 
Transient Kelvin viscosity 7x is assumed to be one order of magnitude 
lower than the steady-state Maxwell viscosity 1 (the viscosity hereafter 
in this paper refers to the steady-state viscosity unless explicitly stated 
otherwise). Given the limited timespan of the GNSS data, we thus pro- 
vide a lower-bound estimate of the steady-state viscosities. 

The IOE involved a composite rupture of six strike-slip faults. 
Postseismic deformation at GNSS stations hundreds of kilometres 
from the rupture area is sensitive to the total moment of the earth- 
quake, not to details of the slip distribution. Different coseismic fault 
slip models®”!* predict different patterns of near-field postseismic 
displacements within 300km of the mainshock but almost identical 
displacements at the GNSS stations (Extended Data Fig. 4). The coseis- 
mic fault slip distribution determined by Wei et al.° is used in this work. 

We examine a number of first-order model scenarios to motivate 
our choice of primary model parameters, which we then evaluate 
in more detail. Assuming only one homogeneous viscoelastic layer 
below the elastic lithosphere, we need to use a low viscosity in the 
oceanic upper mantle of order 10° Pa s to fit the observed horizontal 
GNSS data (Extended Data Fig. 5b). However, this test model results 
in postseismic subsidence that is inconsistent with the observed 
GNSS uplift. We find that models including a thin low-viscosity top 
layer of the oceanic asthenosphere can readily produce the observed 
uplift. Varying the lithospheric thickness by 20km (Extended Data 
Fig. 6a, b) or imposing a smooth gradient in viscosity at the lithosphere- 
asthenosphere boundary (Extended Data Fig. 9c) produces negligible 
changes in the postseismic motions at GNSS stations. However, the 
effects of the subducting slab cannot be ignored (Extended Data 
Fig. 6c). 

We assume the viscosity of the mantle wedge overlying the subduct- 
ing Indo- Australian plate to be 3 x 10'° Pas (ref. 13), but changing this 
value by one order of magnitude has little effect on predicted postseis- 
mic displacements at our GNSS stations. The postseismic surface defor- 
mation is controlled mainly by the rheological structure of the oceanic 
upper mantle (Extended Data Fig. 7). The rheological properties of 
the oceanic asthenosphere and upper mantle obtained in this work are 
better resolved at depths of less than 400 km because the IOE-induced 
stresses at greater depths are negligibly small (results not shown). 

We use a grid-search method to determine preferred values of three 
model parameters from hundreds of models: the thickness (D4) and 
viscosity (74) of the oceanic asthenosphere and the viscosity of the 
underlying oceanic upper mantle (770). We vary Da, 7a and 70 within 
the ranges 10-300km, 10!7-107 Pa s and 10!°-10” Pas, respectively. 
To find the best-fit model parameters and their tradeoffs, we calculate 
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Figure 1 | Coseismic and cumulative three-year-postseismic GNSS 
observations of the IOE. Error bars represent 20 (95%) confidence 
intervals. Yellow squares represent locations of the GNSS stations. 

a, Coseismic displacements of the IOE, estimated from static offsets of 
five days before and after the IOE (the IOE includes two events—the 


the \’ misfit of each test model prediction (equation (1) in Methods) 
to our GNSS displacements. 

If we consider \” only in the horizontal components (Fig. 3a), a test 
model fitting to the GNSS observations requires Dy > 50 km, 1,4 of the 
order of 10!” Pa s and yo > 10! Pas. The test model that best fits the 
horizontal GNSS motion does not predict the observed forearc uplift 
(Extended Data Fig. 9d). If we consider only in the vertical compo- 
nent (Fig. 3b), a 77, value of the order of 10'* Pa s produces a good fit 
to the vertical GNSS displacements. The test model that best fits the 
vertical GNSS motion overestimates the horizontal components in the 
middle field (Extended Data Fig. 9e). 

If we consider y’ in both the horizontal and vertical components 
(Fig. 3c), all three model parameters are constrained within a rela- 
tively narrow range. Da, 74 and 779 are determined to be in the ranges 
30-200 km, (0.5-10) x 1018 Pa s and (0.5-100) x 107° Pa s, respectively. 


90° E 100° E 


Longitude 


two beachballs—separated by about two hours). b, Cumulative three- 
year-postseismic displacements of the IOE in the Sunda reference frame 
(Supplementary Table 1). Red and magenta arrows represent horizontal 
GNSS displacements at different scales. Brown and green bars represent 
vertical GNSS displacements at different scales. 


The lowest-\” preferred model (PM) has Da =80km, 7), =2 x 10'* Pas, 
and 10 = 10”? Pa s (Extended Data Fig. 9f). The first-order mantle 
structure obtained in this work is consistent with results from a regional 
surface-wave tomography study” that indicates a low-velocity region 
centred at a depth of about 150km. 

There are important tradeoffs between model parameters, especially 
between the thickness and viscosity of the asthenospheric layer. If jo is 
fixed at 10°° Pa s as in the PM, 17 scales with Da because 74 =aD,!”, 
where a=3.5 x 10!° Paskm'*° (Fig. 4a), and Dg is in kilometres. This 
tradeoff is similar to the one found in models of isostatic rebound of 
continental regions that were covered by thick ice caps during the 
last ice age. Paulson et al.'* analysed the postglacial rebound rely- 
ing on long-wavelength (>700 km) Gravity Recovery And Climate 
Experiment (GRACE) satellite data in Canada and the sea-level his- 
tory in Hudson Bay and reported a similar relationship, n, « Da’. 


Elastic upper plate 
€ u=48 GPa 


Figure 2 | Conceptual representation of the finite-element model. 
The model includes an elastic upper plate and elastic slab, viscoelastic 
continental upper mantle (mantle wedge), viscoelastic oceanic 
asthenosphere and viscoelastic oceanic upper mantle. The rock 


properties of each structural unit are given: ju, my and 7x represent the 
shear modulus, steady-state Maxwell and transient Kelvin viscosities, 
respectively. 7x = 0.17. The thick black line illustrates the strike-slip fault 
of the IOE. 
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Figure 3 | Misfit of 652 test models considering variations in the 
asthenospheric thickness and viscosity, and oceanic mantle viscosity. 
Each cube represents one test model. Test models with red colour 

(low x? values) reproduce the overall pattern of GNSS observations. 


Their higher power of Da may be due to the low spatial resolution of the 
GRACE data and the much greater lithospheric thickness and higher 
mantle viscosities of the North American interior. 7 is correlated with 
D, and shows a modest anti-correlation with 7, (Fig. 4b, c). 

The PM well reproduces the overall magnitude of the observed 
uplift in the midfield forearc area (Fig. 5a). The PM also reproduces 
the first-order pattern of the GNSS observations in the far field more 
than 500km from the mainshock. The large misfit at stations between 
latitudes 0° and 6° S may be due to the low signal-to-noise ratio at those 
stations. The remaining misfits to the data, including the slight overes- 
timates of the horizontal displacements in the mid-field, may indicate 
additional complexity of the rheology structure and other local pro- 
cesses, such as aftershocks and aseismic afterslip of the IOE, which are 
not considered in the PM. The PM predicted displacement evolution 
also matches the general curvature of the time series of the GNSS sta- 
tions with three examples shown in Fig. 5b-d. The model predicts that 
the vertical displacement may soon reverse direction in the continental 
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The black-outlined cube represents the model with the lowest \ value in 
each scenario. a, The y” misfit is calculated from horizontal components. 
b, The y” misfit is calculated from the vertical components. c, The 
misfit is calculated from both horizontal and vertical components. 


area, but not the horizontal components (Extended Data Fig. 10). The 
vertical component is more sensitive than the horizontal components 
to the change in the pattern of the viscoelastic flow above and beneath 
the slab caused by the existence of the elastic slab. 

We did not include contributions from aseismic afterslip in the PM. 
We study the effects of stress-driven afterslip around the rupture seg- 
ments of the IOE using the approach presented in Hu et al.!°, which 
relies on 2-km-thick low-viscosity tabular shear zones adjacent to the 
rupture. The afterslip model, regardless of assumed shear zone viscosity, 
overestimates the horizontal GNSS displacements (Extended Data 
Fig. 8a-d). Increasing the viscosity of the asthenosphere can lessen 
the effect of afterslip on the horizontal motions, but worsens the fit 
to the vertical GNSS component (Extended Data Fig. 8f). However, 
we cannot rule out a scenario of deep afterslip at depths of more than 
50 km that produces displacements of up to 30cm three years after the 
IOE in the near field but negligible motions at GNSS stations (Extended 
Data Fig. 8e). Nevertheless, substantial afterslip following the IOE, at 
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Figure 4 | Tradeoff between the viscosity of the oceanic upper mantle 
(70), the thickness (Da) of the asthenosphere and its viscosity (74). 

The x? misfit of the models is shown by the colour contours. Solid black 
lines represent the upper bound of ? = 5.3, below which the models match 
the overall pattern of the GNSS observations. White squares represent the 
PM. a, 10 is fixed at 107° Pa s. The thick white line represents the preferred 
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Viscosity, 7, (Pa s) 


Viscosity, 7, (Pa s) 


thickness—viscosity tradeoff relationship (with power 1.5): that is, 

na =3.5 x 10'°Da'®. Grey lines represent different powers (1 and 2) of Da. 
b, 17 is fixed at 2 x 10!% Pa s. The thick white line represents the preferred 
Da-no relationship (with power 0.3): that is, Da = 75(logio7o — 19)°°. 
Grey lines represent different powers (0.2 and 0.4). c, Dg is fixed at 80 km. 
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shallow depths in particular, is unlikely to have occurred, as it would 
have produced subsidence in the northern Sumatra forearc. 

If the asthenospheric layer terminates at the trench, this layer must 
have a lower viscosity or larger thickness to produce a comparable 
goodness of fit to the land GNSS data (Extended Data Fig. 9a, b). In the 
PM the oceanic asthenosphere extends with the subducting slab, based 
on some seismic imaging studies'”!?° and geodynamic modelling”’. 
A denser geodetic network, particularly with near-field seafloor geo- 
detic measurements, and a longer timespan of postseismic observations 
would help resolve this model ambiguity. 

The purpose of this work is to study the first-order approximation 
of the viscoelastic relaxation of the upper mantle on the postseismic 
deformation of the 2012 earthquake. Therefore we do not consider a 
more complex thermal- and pressure-dependent rheology that may 
better represent the real Earth. Poroelastic rebound in the top layer of 
the lithosphere caused by the earthquake contributes to the postseis- 
mic deformation mainly in the vicinity of the rupture region”, and is 
not considered in this work, which studies only the mid- and far-field 
deformation. 

Improved knowledge of the depth and nature of the oceanic 
lithosphere-asthenosphere boundary and the rheology of the astheno- 
sphere is essential to understanding the interplay of mantle convection 
and plate tectonics”. A weak asthenosphere lubricates plate tecton- 
ics, allows for rapid changes in plate motion, and enables lateral flow of 
upper-mantle material that produces vertical motions of the seafloor 
and continental margins”*”°. A low-viscosity layer may also promote 
postseismic strain and stress transients that may affect seismicity rates 
over long distances and time spans”®. A range of seismological and elec- 
trical resistivity observations show a sharp change in mantle properties 
at the boundary, indicating the presence of partial melt or water in the 
asthenosphere”””*. For example, Naif et al.” analysed sea-floor magne- 
totelluric data to reveal a partially melted channel less than 30km thick 
along the lithosphere-asthenosphere boundary beneath the oceanic 
lithosphere of the Cocos plate. Stern et al.*° relied on seismic reflec- 
tion data to documenta similar layer of approximately 10 km thickness 
at the base of the Pacific plate, subducting beneath the North Island 
of New Zealand. Other seismologic and petrological observations 
also favour a sharp boundary over a relatively thin, partially melted 


Time since earthquake (year) 


locations of three example GNSS stations whose time series are shown 

in b-d. Thick grey lines represent the rupture segments of the IOE®. 

b-d, Comparison of GNSS time series with model-predicted displacements 
at stations TOK1, LEWK and COCO, respectively. Red dots with error bars 
indicating the 1o uncertainties represent the GNSS observations. Black 
lines show model-predicted displacements. 


low-velocity zone*!~* that decouples the oceanic lithosphere from the 
underlying mantle. Although there is a tradeoff between the viscos- 
ity and thickness of the low-viscosity layer on the lithosphere of the 
Indian Ocean, our results confirm the interpretation of the geophysical 
observations as reflecting the existence of a low-viscosity asthenosphere 
underlying the oceanic lithosphere. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

GNSS data. We collected and processed GNSS time series of 31 SuGAr and 2 
AGNéSS stations following the strategy described in Feng et al.® using the GPS- 
Inferred Positioning System and Orbit Analysis Simulation Software (GIPSY- 
OASIS) version 6.2. GNSS daily time series of 11 IGS stations and 3 Memphis 
stations were downloaded from the Nevada Geodetic Laboratory (Nevada Bureau 
of Mines and Geology, University of Nevada; http://geodesy.unr.edu/index.php, 
last accessed on 28 July 2015). GNSS daily time series are processed in ITRF2008™. 

Over the past two decades a number of large subduction zone earthquakes 
occurred in Sumatra, including 17 events of moment magnitude M, > 6.5 from 
2009 up to the IOE (Extended Data Fig. 1). Based on the approach in ref. 9, we take 
the following steps to derive postseismic displacements from GNSS time series 
(Extended Data Figs 2 and 3). (1) We correct the time series for the trends of the 
postseismic transients of the earthquakes before the IOE. We fit the postseismic 
trends of the previous earthquakes with a logarithmic function of time. (2) We then 
calculate the long-term secular, annual and semi-annual variations of the time 
series before the IOE. (3) We correct the post-IOE time series for the trends 
obtained in step (2). (4) We fit the corrected post-IOE time series using logarithmic 
and exponential functions of time alog(1 + t/Tiog) + b(1 — exp(—t/Texp)), where 
aand bare constants, t is the time, and Tiog and Texp are characteristic time constants 
of the logarithmic and exponential terms, respectively. T\og and Texp are determined 
for each GNSS station through a grid search method’. (5) We then calculate post- 
seismic displacements between any two time epochs from the fitted postseismic 
curve (Extended Data Fig. 3). For those stations that were discontinued two or 
more years after the IOE we calculate the 3-year-postseismic displacements 
through the extended fitted curve. 

We exclude the following ten stations that have data gaps or show patterns of 
postseismic displacements obviously inconsistent with that of their neighbouring 
stations (Extended Data Fig. 1). (1) CARI, AITB and NIMT have data gaps 
of more than 10 days before and after the IOE, 28 January to 23 April 2012, 
2-26 April 2012 and 14 March to 26 April 2012, respectively. (2) NGNG and 
SLBU move westward almost perpendicular to the northward motion of neigh- 
bouring stations. PRKB moves southward, opposite to its neighbouring stations. 
(3) Horizontal displacements at PTLO, TLLU and KTET are more than five times 
larger than that of neighbouring stations within 100 km. The vertical displacement 
at BSAT is more than ten times larger than that of nearby stations. The incon- 
sistency in the postseismic deformation pattern of the above stations is probably 
due to local processes and/or the bias in removing the postseismic trends of local 
earthquakes before the IOE. The signal-to-noise ratio at the two AGNeSS stations 
TANG and ACEH increased after 2014 owing to local construction activities. 
Since our postseismic displacements for TANG and ACEH are calculated through 
curve fitting based mostly on the time series of 2012-2014, we do not exclude 
these two AGNéSS stations. 

We evaluate test models through calculating the weighted 7 misfit: 


1 N 2 
x= $22 2 (1) 


where G and F represent GNSS displacement measurements and model predictions, 
respectively, i represents the station number, the degrees of freedom d.o.f.=3 in 
this work are for the three free model parameters, a? is the variance of the GNSS 
observation, and N is the total number of GNSS observations. We use six equally 
spaced time steps (that is, intervals of 6 months) covering the first three years after 
the IOE. We calculate the y” misfit of the horizontal and vertical components sep- 
arately. A linear sum of horizontal and vertical displacements produces preferred 
models that fit the horizontal components well, but provide a poor fit to the verti- 
cal component. Using a higher weight (such as 10) on the vertical component 
worsens the fit to horizontal components. Therefore we calculate the total effect by 
a combination of the horizontal components and five times the vertical component. 
Finite-element model. The spherical-Earth viscoelastic finite-element model 
used in this work is based on previous studies of the Chile, Sumatra!!33536, 
and Cascadia subduction zones! and has been reported in refs 13 and 14. The 
model includes an elastic upper plate, an elastic slab, a viscoelastic mantle wedge, 
a viscoelastic oceanic asthenosphere and upper mantle (Fig. 2). Cooling and plate 
models*”-*? allow for a lithosphere thickness of 50-80 km of the 50-60-million- 
year-old Indian Ocean plate near the IOE. We thus assume a uniform lithospheric 
thickness of 50km, which is also consistent with shear-wave tomography 
constraints!” and the depth extent of the coseismic rupture of the IOE®”. The shear 
moduli of the elastic lithosphere and viscoelastic upper mantle are assumed to be 
48 GPa and 64 GPa, respectively. The Poisson’s ratio and rock density are assumed 
to be 0.25 and 3.3 x 10°kg m°, respectively, for the entire domain. Viscoelastic 
relaxation of the upper mantle is represented by the bi-viscous Burgers rheology’. 
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On the basis of previous studies!’ we assume the viscosity of the mantle wedge 
to be 3 x 10'° Pas. 

The coseismic fault slip of the earthquake derived by Wei et al.° is used in this 
work through the split-node method“. Different rupture models®”° do not 
change the fundamental pattern of the predicted co- and postseismic motions 
at GNSS stations hundreds of kilometres from the rupture area (Extended Data 
Fig. 4). Except for the top free surface, the other five model boundaries are free in 
the tangential directions and fixed in the normal direction. Domain boundaries are 
more than 1,000 km from the rupture zone in the horizontal directions. The bottom 
of the model is at 660km depth, approximating the transition zone. The setup of 
the model boundaries produces negligible numerical artefacts on the deformation 
of the study area, containing these GNSS stations. 

Model tests. We first present explorations of the model space, such as the litho- 
spheric thickness, existence of the slab, and the extent of the oceanic asthenosphere. 
We examine the contribution of the relaxation in the individual rheological units to 
the surface deformation. Then we evaluate the potential contributions of afterslip 
of the fault to the postseismic deformation at GNSS stations. We report the range 
in three model parameters, the thickness (Da) and viscosity (7) of the oceanic 
asthenosphere, and the viscosity of the oceanic upper mantle (779). Finally we pres- 
ent the temporal change in the postseismic surface deformation in the PM. In the 
following tests we vary some model parameters and keep other model parameters 
the same as in the PM, that is, Dy = 80km, 1, =2 x 10!* Pas, 79 = 10”° Pas, and 
the viscosity of the mantle wedge my =3 x 101° Pa s (Fig. 2). We present model- 
predicted postseismic displacements at three years after the IOE. Differential surface 
deformation is calculated by the results of a test model minus that of the PM. 
Exploration of the model space. If the oceanic asthenosphere has the same vis- 
cosity as the underlying oceanic upper mantle, that is, if we consider models with a 
homogeneous oceanic upper mantle!?~"4, a test model with a viscosity of 10° Pa s 
in the oceanic upper mantle predicts only about half of the observed postseismic 
horizontal displacements and subsidence of about 2 cm in the forearc area, in the 
first three years (Extended Data Fig. 5a). Lowering the viscosity (for example, 
by one order of magnitude; see Extended Data Fig. 5b) improves the fit to the 
horizontal GNSS data. However, the test model still fails to predict the observed 
uplift in the forearc region. A weak oceanic asthenosphere is required to produce 
the observed uplift. 

We test a number of model scenarios in which the oceanic asthenosphere is not 
allowed to extend along the subducting slab, models without a slab, and models 
with different lithosphere thicknesses. Varying the lithospheric thickness by a cou- 
ple of tens of kilometres produces negligible changes in the surface deformation 
(Extended Data Fig. 6a and b). Without the existence of the slab the model predicts 
additional landward motion near the trench, seaward motion inland, and uplift 
in the upper plate (Extended Data Fig. 6c). If we assume that the oceanic astheno- 
sphere terminates at the trench and does not extend to greater depths beneath the 
slab, the differential surface motions three years after the IOE are up to approxi- 
mately 5 cm near the trench (Extended Data Fig. 6d). 

We have constructed test models to study the individual contributions of the 
rheological units to the surface deformation. We allow viscoelastic relaxation only 
in one rheological unit using its PM parameter and assume the rest of the domain 
to be elastic. Although this approach ignores the effects of the viscoelastic flow of 
other rheological units, it helps to understand the first-order pattern of the defor- 
mation that is due to each specific relaxation process. 

If we allow viscoelastic relaxation only in the oceanic asthenosphere (Extended 
Data Fig. 7a), the test model VEA produces horizontal displacements up to more 
than 50cm three years after the earthquake. The VEA produces postseismic uplift 
of more than 7 cm in the northern Sumatra forearc region. If we allow viscoelastic 
relaxation only in the oceanic upper mantle (Extended Data Fig. 7b), the test model 
VEO produces up to about 3 cm of the horizontal displacements. The magnitude 
of the vertical motions in the VEO is smaller than in the VEA, and its direction is 
opposite to that of the VEA. If we allow viscoelastic relaxation only in the mantle 
wedge (Extended Data Fig. 7c), the test model VEM produces generally landward 
motion of less than 5 cm and subsidence of less than 2 cm in the forearc area. 
Tests on the sensitivity of the surface deformation to variations in the viscosity 
of the rheological units also indicate that the relaxation in the oceanic astheno- 
sphere has a more important role in controlling the viscoelastic postseismic crustal 
deformation than that of the underlying upper mantle and the mantle wedge 
above the subducting slab (results not shown). Note that the IOE induces stresses 
mostly at shallow depths (for example, less than about 400 km). The PM shows 
that the three-year-postseismic displacements are up to approximately 2cm 
at depths of 400 km, and are negligibly small (less than 1 cm) at greater depths 
(exceeding 500 km) (results not shown). Therefore, viscoelastic postseismic surface 
deformation is controlled mainly by relaxation processes in the shallow upper 
mantle. 
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We simulate the afterslip after the IOE using a weak shear zone approach’. 
In a 2-km-thick shear zone extending down to a depth of 65 km, the maximum 
depth of the rupture of the IOE®, we assume that the locked region is shaped by 
the 5-m coseismic contour lines within which no afterslip is allowed. Steady-state 
viscosity 7s in areas outside the locked region is assumed to be 5 x 10!” Pas 
(ref. 13). If we do not allow viscoelastic relaxation in the upper mantle (afterslip 
only), the test model AFS produces substantial horizontal displacements mainly in 
the vicinities of the rupture area (Extended Data Fig. 7d). The vertical deformation 
in the AFS is similar to that of the VEO, that is, it produces subsidence in the forearc 
where postseismic uplift has been observed. If we apply the same weak shear zone 
to study the IOE-induced afterslip of the megathrust, the resultant change in the 
surface deformation is no more than 0.4cm in the three years after the IOE because 
the stresses on the megathrust induced by the IOE over 200 km away are negligibly 
small (results not shown). 

If we add the contribution from viscoelastic relaxation in the upper mantle using 
the PM parameters, that is, the model includes the three processes in Extended 
Data Fig. 7a and c, this afterslip model of 75=5 x 10'7 Pas produces horizontal 
displacements at least 50% larger than that in the PM (Extended Data Fig. 8a). Test 
models with different viscosities in the shear zone produce similar overestimated 
horizontal GNSS motion (Extended Data Fig. 8b and c). Overestimated motions at 
GNSS sites are mostly due to afterslip at shallow depths (<50 km) (Extended Data 
Fig. 8d). Earthquake-induced stress at greater depths (>50 km) are much smaller, 
and thus the stress-driven deep afterslip slightly overestimates midfield motions 
and predicts little changes in the far field (Extended Data Fig. 8e). An afterslip 
model with a low 75 =5 x 10!” Pas anda higher 7 (such as 774 = 10° Pa s), two 
orders of magnitude higher than in the PM, produces a better fit to the horizontal 
GNSS data but worsens the fit to the vertical component (Extended Data 
Fig. 8f). As afterslip produces subsidence at the northern Sumatra stations, adding 
its contributions generally increases the model misfits. 

In the PM the oceanic asthenosphere extends to greater depths with the down- 
going slab. We constructed a test model in which the oceanic asthenospheric 
layer terminates at the trench*’. Excluding the subducted asthenosphere results 
in subsidence of up to about 2 cm and southwest seaward displacements of up 
to about 5cm in the forearc (Extended Data Fig. 6d). A much lower viscosity 
(such as 7, =2 x 10!” Pa s; see Extended Data Fig. 9a) or larger thickness (such as 
Da = 200 km; see Extended Data Fig. 9b) of the asthenosphere is then required to 
produce a comparable goodness of fit to the land GNSS data. 

We assumed a sharp boundary between the lithosphere and the asthenospheric 
layer and did not include details of the lithosphere-asthenosphere boundary 
because of the limits of the spatial coverage of the GNSS network. We constructed 
a test model to study the effect of including a rheological transition between the 
lithosphere and asthenosphere. In the test model we assume a 20-km-thick tran- 
sition zone in which the viscosity decreases linearly with depth from 10” Pa s at 
the bottom of the lithosphere to the preferred 2 x 10!* Pa s of the asthenosphere. 
Other model parameters are the same as in the PM. This transition-zone model 
produces a change of no more than 5 cm in surface displacements in areas within 
200km of the rupture area and approximately zero at the land GNSS stations in the 
first three years after the IOE (Extended Data Fig. 9c). This test thus indicates that 
the sharpness of the lithosphere and asthenosphere boundary cannot be resolved 
by the sparse geodetic observations. 

Overall the relaxation in the oceanic asthenosphere is the primary process con- 
trolling the postseismic surface deformation and is the only process that produces 


the observed uplift in the northern Sumatra forearc. Surface deformation is much 
more sensitive to the rheological structure below the oceanic lithosphere than to 
that on the continental side where most of the GNSS stations are located. These 
test models thus illustrate that the IOE provides a unique opportunity to constrain 
the rheological structure of the oceanic upper mantle. 

Range in model parameters and future predictions in PM. We derive the range 
of the model parameters by selecting those test models fitting the overall pattern 
of the GNSS data in both horizontal and vertical directions. The test model best 
fitting the horizontal GNSS data has 7 =5.8 and does not predict the observed 
uplift in northwestern Sumatra forearc (Extended Data Fig. 9d). The test model 
best fitting the vertical GNSS data has y” = 6.96 and overestimates the horizon- 
tal data (Extended Data Fig. 9e). We have found that test models with \? < 5.3 
reproduce the first-order pattern of the GNSS data, that is, misfit of the horizontal 
components is less than about 20%, and the model predicts more than about 20% of 
observed uplift at these closest GNSS stations, such as UMLH, LEWK, BNON and 
BSIM. Test models of x? < 5.3 in Fig. 3c thus give the ranges as Dy = 30-200km, 
na=(0.5-10) x 10!8 Pa s, and 79 = (0.5-100) x 107° Pas. 

We examine the evolution of the spatial pattern of the predicted viscoelastic 
postseismic surface deformation in the PM following the IOE (Extended Data 
Figs 10). The peak horizontal displacements in the upper plate increase from 
around 10cm one year after the IOE to more than 50cm ten years after the 
IOE (Extended Data Figs 10a—c). Horizontal displacements increase steadily 
over time and exhibit only small changes in orientation (Extended Data 
Fig. 10d, e). The vertical surface displacements are generally divided into four uplift- 
subsidence quadrants, a common pattern of the postseismic deformation follow- 
ing a strike-slip earthquake. An interesting feature is the change in the direction 
of the vertical displacement in the northeastern quadrant in the continental upper 
plate (Extended Data Fig. 10a-c, f). In this quadrant the vertical motion one 
year after the IOE is uplift near the rupture area and subsidence farther inland 
(Extended Data Fig. 10a, f). The area of the subsidence region shrinks with time, 
and the uplift region expands. 
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that are selected or are excluded in this work, respectively. Continuous 
cyan curves fitted to the postseismic time series are used to constrain our 
postseismic deformation models. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Comparison of different source models of the 
IOE. a, The coseismic slip distribution is from Wei et al.°, who inverted 
regional and teleseismic waveform data. Their fault slip model was used in 
this work. Coseismic GNSS observations are estimated from static offsets 
of five days before and after the IOE. b, The coseismic slip distribution is 


from Yadav et al.!° 


, who inverted static offsets of 5 days before and after 


the IOE of daily GNSS data. Model predictions are scaled by 0.8 to fit the 
coseismic GNSS data better. c, The coseismic slip distribution is from 
Hill et al.’, who inverted static offsets of about 10 min before and after the 
IOE of high-rate (one-second rate) GNSS data in the middle field and of 
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10 days before and after the IOE of daily GNSS data in the far field. Model 
predictions are scaled by 1.5 to fit the same GNSS data also shown ina 
and b better. In the upper panels red and black arrows represent coseismic 
GNSS observations and model-predicted displacements, respectively. 
Thick grey lines represent inverted rupture segments of the IOE. In the 
lower panel of a black arrows and colour contours represent model- 
predicted three-year-postseismic horizontal and vertical displacements, 
respectively. In the lower panels of b and c displacements are differenced 
by the test model minus the model in a. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Effects of the extent of the oceanic Thick brown lines outline the location of the trench. a, In the test model 


asthenosphere, layered Earth and variation in the lithospheric the lithospheric thickness is assumed to be 30 km, that is, 20 km thinner 
thickness on the surface deformation. Displacements are differenced than in the PM. b, Similar to a except that the lithospheric thickness is 
by a test model minus the PM in which the lithospheric thickness, the 70 km. c, In the test model the slab does not exist. d, In the test model the 
thickness (Da) and viscosity (74) of the asthenospheric top layer, and oceanic asthenosphere terminates at the trench and does not extend with 


the viscosity in the underlying oceanic upper mantle (79) are 50 km, the downgoing subducting slab. Thick grey lines in a represent rupture 
80km and 2 x 10! Pas, and 10”° Pa s, respectively. Black and coloured segments of the IOE. 


contours represent the horizontal and vertical displacements, respectively. 
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alone. c, Surface deformation due to viscoelastic relaxation in the mantle 
wedge alone. Thick grey lines represent the rupture segments of the IOE. 
d, Surface deformation due to the modelled afterslip in the shear zone 
assuming no viscoelastic relaxation elsewhere. Open arrows and colour 
contours represent horizontal and vertical model-predicted displacements, 
respectively. 


Extended Data Figure 7 | Contributions of viscoelastic relaxation 

in the rheological units and afterslip of the IOE to the cumulative 
three-year-postseismic surface deformation. a, Surface deformation 

due to viscoelastic relaxation in the oceanic asthenosphere alone. The 
continental and oceanic upper mantle are assumed to be elastic. b, Surface 
deformation due to viscoelastic relaxation in the oceanic upper mantle 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Effects of afterslip after the IOE on the surface 
deformation. a, Steady-state viscosity in the afterslip shear zone 7s is 


5 x 10!” Pas, and 7, =2 x 10'8 Pas. Afterslip is allowed at depths 0-65 km. 


Red and black arrows represent horizontal GNSS observations and model- 
predicted displacements, respectively. Solid magenta and white bars 
represent vertical GNSS observations and model-predicted displacements, 
respectively. Yellow arrows and colour contours represent differential 


horizontal (DIFF — Hori) and vertical (DIFF — Vert) components by the 
test model minus the PM, respectively. b, Similar to a except with a low 

ns = 10!” Pas. c, Similar to a except with a high 7s = 10'* Pas. d, Similar to 
a except that the afterslip is allowed only at shallow depths (<50km) and 
no deep afterslip. e, Similar to a except that the afterslip is allowed only at 
greater depths (50-65 km), and no shallow afterslip. f, 75 =5 x 10!” Pas, 
and 77, = 10° Pa s. Afterslip is allowed at depths of 0-65 km. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Three-year-postseismic displacements due to 
changes in model parameters and comparison of GNSS observations 
with predicted displacements. a, Surface deformation calculated by the 
test model minus the PM. In the test model the asthenosphere terminates 
at the trench and does not extend with the downgoing slab. 7, is one 
order of magnitude lower than that of the PM. Other model parameters 
are the same as the PM. Black arrows and contours represent horizontal 
and vertical three-year-postseismic surface displacements, respectively. 
Thick grey lines represent rupture segments of the IOE. b, Similar to a 
except that 7, is the same as in the PM but D, = 200 km, more than two 
times thicker than that of the PM. c, The sharp boundary between the 
lithosphere and the asthenosphere in the PM is replaced by a 20-km-thick 
transition zone in which the viscosity decreases linearly with depth from 


Model 
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10”? Pa s at the bottom of the lithosphere to the preferred 2 x 10!8 Pas of 
the asthenosphere. d and e are the test models best fitting to the horizontal 
(Fig. 3a) and vertical (Fig. 3b) GNSS observations, respectively. Red and 
black arrows represent horizontal GNSS observations and horizontal 
model-predicted displacements, respectively. Solid brown and blue bars 
represent vertical GNSS observations and vertical model-predicted 
displacements, respectively. Thick grey lines represent the rupture 
segments of the IOE. f, Preferred lowest misfit test model (PM) best fitting 
to both horizontal and vertical GNSS data (Fig. 3c), the same data as in 
Fig. 5a. Values of the viscosity of the oceanic upper mantle (770), thickness 
(Da) and viscosity (74) of the asthenosphere in each test model are labelled 
on the top of each plot in d and e. The value of y in each test model is 
labelled as inset text. 
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IOE. d, e and f show the evolution of postseismic displacements in the 
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Upper-mantle water stratification inferred from 
observations of the 2012 Indian Ocean earthquake 


Sagar Masuti', Sylvain D. Barbot!, Shun-ichiro Karato*, Lujia Feng! & Paramesh Banerjee! 


Water, the most abundant volatile in Earth’s interior, preserves 
the young surface of our planet by catalysing mantle convection, 
lubricating plate tectonics and feeding arc volcanism. Since 
planetary accretion, water has been exchanged between the 
hydrosphere and the geosphere, but its depth distribution in the 
mantle remains elusive. Water drastically reduces the strength of 
olivine! and this effect can be exploited to estimate the water content 
of olivine from the mechanical response of the asthenosphere to 
stress perturbations such as the ones following large earthquakes. 
Here, we exploit the sensitivity to water of the strength of olivine’, 
the weakest and most abundant mineral in the upper mantle, and 
observations of the exceptionally large (moment magnitude 8.6) 
2012 Indian Ocean earthquake’ to constrain the stratification 
of water content in the upper mantle. Taking into account a 
wide range of temperature conditions and the transient creep of 
olivine, we explain the transient deformation in the aftermath of 
the earthquake that was recorded by continuous geodetic stations 
along Sumatra as the result of water- and stress-activated creep of 
olivine. This implies a minimum water content of about 0.01 per 
cent by weight—or 1,600 H atoms per million Si atoms—in the 
asthenosphere (the part of the upper mantle below the lithosphere). 
The earthquake ruptured conjugate faults down to great depths’, 
compatible with dry olivine in the oceanic lithosphere. We attribute 
the steep rheological contrast to dehydration across the lithosphere- 
asthenosphere boundary, presumably by buoyant melt migration to 
form the oceanic crust. 

Water is heterogeneously distributed in Earth’s interior among nom- 
inally anhydrous minerals (for example, olivine and pyroxene), melts, 
and fluids. The principal source of water in the upper mantle is from 
its dissolution in olivine and other minerals as a point defect. Olivine, 
the most abundant upper-mantle mineral, constitutes a water reservoir 
that may exceed the mass of the oceans’. 

Since the 2012 moment magnitude (M,,) 8.6 Indian Ocean earth- 
quake ruptured the entire oceanic lithosphere***, the postseismic 
deformation (Fig. 1) provides strong constraints on the rheological 
properties of the oceanic lithosphere-asthenosphere system. This is 
in contrast to most postseismic deformation, which occurs in the con- 
tinental regions, and for which the influence of the lower crust needs 
to be taken into account in order to infer the rheological properties of 
the upper mantle’. 

Several mechanisms may explain the postseismic deformation, 
including accelerated viscoelastic flow in the asthenosphere and trig- 
gered slip (afterslip) along the Indian Ocean coseismic faults or the 
Sunda megathrust. Vertical deformation is sensitive to the gradient of 
the horizontal displacements, providing useful constraints with which 
to identify the likely source of deformation®””. Afterslip around the 
coseismic slip area creates horizontal motion compatible with obser- 
vations, but predicts subsidence of the forearc islands, opposite to what 
is observed (Fig. 1, Extended Data Figs 1 and 4). Afterslip on the Sunda 
megathrust creates the correct polarity of vertical motion but the thrust 


motion gives the reverse sense of horizontal displacements. Viscoelastic 
flow confined in a finite-thickness asthenosphere predicts the correct 
polarity of vertical displacements and the correct azimuth of horizontal 
displacements. Probably both afterslip and viscous flow contribute to 
the displacements and their mechanical coupling must be included in 
the analysis. 

The plastic deformation of olivine is accommodated by a combina- 
tion of diffusion creep and dislocation creep®”""' and the steady-state 
rheology (the constitutive stress-strain rate relationship) of olivine is 
a thermally activated flow law of the form!!! 


é =Aatd-™(Con)exp|- oaey. on ad 

RT 
where ¢ is the strain rate, A is a pre-exponential factor, o is the devia- 
toric stress, 1 is the stress exponent, Q is the activation energy, R is the 
universal gas constant, T' is the temperature, V is the activation volume, 
p is the confining pressure, d is grain size, m is the grain size exponent, 
and Coy and rare the water concentration and its exponent. Diffusion 
creep is associated with n = 1 and m=2-3, and dislocation creep with 
n=3-5 and m=0. The temperature weakening and pressure hardening 
in the Arrhenius law define the top and bottom boundaries of the 
mechanical asthenosphere, respectively. The strain rates from the two 
mechanisms add up, but one of them dominates depending on stress, 
temperature, pressure and grain size’. Ubiquitous observations of 
seismic anisotropy in the upper mantle'*"4 suggest that dislocation 
creep is the dominant deformation mechanism at these depths, which 
occurs for grain sizes of d= 6 mm (assuming an activation energy of 
280kJ mol for diffusion creep) and above (Fig. 2b), compatible with 
observations of grain size ranging from 5 mm to 20 mm in mantle 
xenoliths”. Because of the competition between grain size reduction by 
dislocation creep and grain growth during diffusion creep the two creep 
mechanisms may coexist at steady state’, but the dominance of dislo- 
cation creep is enhanced during the postseismic period because of the 
large stress perturbation from the mainshock (Fig. 2b, Extended 
Data Fig. 3). 

Laboratory experiments show that olivine creep exhibits a rapid tran- 
sient before reaching steady-state creep'>~'” and previous studies have 
suggested that postseismic signals cannot be explained with realistic 
Earth properties without including the transient effect!* °°. The under- 
lying mechanism for the transient behaviour is not fully understood 
but some experiments suggest that it may be caused by the transition 
in the mechanism of strain accommodation in dislocation creep!” or 
by the evolution of internal stress distribution in diffusion creep”. 
Here, we propose an addition to the rheology of olivine that includes 
these transient effects in the diffusion creep or dislocation creep regime 
(see Methods) 

ek =Ax(o— 26.)"(Con)'a-Mesp|— capa “i 
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Figure 1 | Postseismic deformation and aftershocks (red dots, NEIC 
catalogue) 1 year after the 2012 M,, 8.6 Indian Ocean earthquake. a, The 
stations of the Sumatran GPS Array north of the Equator moved landwards 
while the others moved seawards (black vectors with 2c uncertainties. 

The northern stations overall uplifted (coloured circles, warm colours for 
uplift). Stations LEWK, BNON and BSIM on a forearc island produced 

the most uplift. Stations that subsided are shown as cool-coloured circles. 
The source mechanisms of the mainshock and largest aftershock are from 


where éx is the transient strain and Gx is a work hardening coefficient. 
The formulation is compatible with the linear Burgers rheology that 
combines a Kelvin and a Maxwell element in series for n= 1, which 
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the Global Centroid Moment Tensor Catalog (black beachballs). The plate 
age**, which controls the temperature at depth, is shown along the Sunda 
trench. The coseismic stress change driving the postseismic relaxation 

is shown in contours of 300 kPa and 30 kPa at 100 km depth (thick black 
profile). Thin black lines represent the bathymetry. b, Cross-section along 
the A-A’ profile shown in a of the plate age, coseismic stress change and 
slab geometry. The red segments indicate faults in the brittle layer. Moho, 


Mohorovici¢ discontinuity. 
corresponds to the transient of diffusion creep. (Here, the subscript 


K corresponds to the constitutive properties of the Kelvin element.) For 
larger power exponents and m= 0, the formulation represents the 
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Figure 2 | Probability density of water content in asthenosphere olivine 
from modelling of postseismic deformation. a, Marginal (solid profile) 
and conditional (dashed profile) probability density of water content for 
different mantle temperatures T,,, with (red, yellow, green) and without 
(blue) transient creep. The prior density of water content from laboratory 
experiments (solid black profile) is a log-normal distribution with a mean 
value of 600 H atoms per million Si atoms and a standard deviation of 1. 
Geochemical estimates (vertical dashed profiles) of water content in 

the MORB source provide independent bounds. b, Effective viscosity 

for the dislocation (solid profiles) and diffusion creep (dashed profiles) 
regimes. The temperature (red profile) is for a cooling half space with 
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adiabatic gradient a =0.4°C km! for a 60-million-year-old plate. 

The rheological parameters are from ref. 12. The strength of dislocation 
creep is dynamically reduced owing to coseismic stress changes from the 
mainshock (black solid profile). c, Observed (as in Fig. 1) and modelled 
(white arrows for horizontal and background colour for vertical) 
displacements after one year. The slab contours are from the USGS 
Slab1.0. d, Time series of GPS (blue squares with +1o error bars) and 
modelled (red profile) displacements. The fit to other stations of the 
Sumatran Global Positioning System (GPS) Array (SuGAr) network is 
shown in Extended Data Fig. 7. 
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Figure 3 | Strength of the lithosphere and earthquake rupture. a, Moment 
release from the mainshock from ref. 4 (red profile), average stress drop 
(blue profile) and lithosphere strength assuming wet olivine (green profile), 
dry olivine (black solid profile) or stratified water content (black dashed 
profile). The brittle strength assumes a low effective coefficient of friction 


Asthenosphere water content, C,,, (wt%) 


based on the near-orthogonal conjugate faults that ruptured during the 
earthquake (inset). b, Effective viscosity for wet olivine, dry olivine and 
stratified water content (profiles as in a) using the constitutive equation 

of ref. 12. The water content (red profile) changes across the lithosphere- 
asthenosphere boundary (LAB) between depths of about 45 km and 60 km. 
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Figure 4 | Schematic of water content distribution across a subduction 
zone. The oceanic brittle lithosphere is dry (0.001-0.005 wt%) and the 
oceanic asthenosphere is wet (about 0.013 wt%), with a water content 
given by the probability density (inset) assuming the mantle temperature 
Tm = 1,380°C. The water content in the continental lithosphere and the 
mantle wedge are from ref. 30. 


transient of dislocation creep; both are thermally activated (parameters 
such as A, r, Q and V for transient creep may be different from those 
for steady-state creep, but for simplicity, we assume that these are the 
same between transient and steady-state creep except for the pre- 
exponential factors A and Ax). The transient and steady-state strain 
rates add up to relax the same stress, leading to a more rapid initial 
deformation than with steady-state creep alone (Extended Data Fig. 2). 
At steady state the internal stress is relaxed (o — Gx¢x=0), so the tran- 
sient flow does not affect the long-term strength of the upper mantle. 

We propose a physical model for the geodetic observations where 
viscoelastic relaxation in the asthenosphere and afterslip on the Indian 
Ocean coseismic faults work in concert to relax the coseismic stress per- 
turbation from the mainshock and the largest aftershock”*. We builda 
three-dimensional model with a brittle lithosphere that subducts below 
the Sunda trench (Fig. 2c) and rides above a low-viscosity astheno- 
sphere (see Methods). The strength of the upper mantle is controlled 
by friction in the lithosphere and the temperature and pressure depend- 
ence of olivine flow in the asthenosphere (we use a cooling half-space 
and the oceanic plate age model of ref. 24). We choose the effective 
friction coefficient (Fig. 3a) to obtain a brittle-to-ductile transition 
depth of 45km, based on the deep rupture of the mainshock*®. We 
modelafterslip with rate-strengthening friction?**° down to depths of 
70km, below and around fault areas of negative coseismic stress change. 

We use a Bayesian approach to explore the likelihood of the physical 
parameters that control olivine flow and afterslip by assimilating the 
constraints from our geodetic observations. We test a range of water 
content in olivine from 0.0003 wt% to 0.04 wt% (50-6,000 H atoms 
per million Si atoms), mantle temperatures from 1,350°C to 1,400°C 
with an adiabatic temperature gradient of 0.4°C km“! (Fig. 2b, see 
Methods), and reference velocities for the reference rate of afterslip in 
the range Vp =0-2.75 1m s~'. We choose grain size so that diffusion 
and dislocation creep add up to the ambient interseismic strain rate 
at steady state. We first evaluate the bivariate probability density and 
then integrate out the afterslip parameter to produce the single-variate 
probability density for water content in olivine (Fig. 2a). The result 
incorporates the uncertainties originating from both sources of defor- 
mation, that is, postseismic slip and viscous flow after the earthquake. 
We extend the parameter search manually as necessary to investigate 
the role of the background strain rate, the mantle temperature and the 
transient parameters of olivine (see Methods). 

We can explain the geodetic observations with the laboratory- 
derived constitutive properties of olivine and realistic in situ condi- 
tions with a water content in olivine ranging from 0.01 wt% (1,600 H 
atoms per million Si atoms) for a mantle temperature of 1,400°C to 
0.023 wt% (3,660 H atoms per million Si atoms) for a mantle tempera- 
ture of 1,350°C (Fig. 2, Extended Data Figs 6 and 7). The best-fit model 
for T= 1,380°C has A = 10° s~! MPa~" m~, Q=418.5kJ mol}, 
V=11cm? mol"!, r=1.2, m=0 and n =3:5 for dislocation creep’, 
and A= 10° s~! MPa" m~", Q=280kJ mol7!, V=4cm? mol}, r=1, 
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m=3, d=6mm and n=1 for diffusion creep!!, and water content of 
Con =2,240 H atoms per million Si atoms in equation (1) and the same 
parameters except Ax = A/2 and Gx =G in equation (2). There is little 
tradeoff between water content and afterslip speed (Extended Data 
Fig. 6) and the maximum likelihood value of the afterslip parameter 
falls in the range found in other tectonic settings”®. Considering the 
large uncertainties in the water content of mid-oceanic ridge basalt 
(MORB) source and the uncertainties of water partition coefficients in 
the mantle rock assemblage’, we find our estimated water content in 
olivine is in good agreement with geochemical estimates for the MORB 
source? in the range 0.005-0.02 wt% (800-3,200 H atoms per million 
Si atoms). Ignoring the transient creep of olivine introduces bias in 
estimates of water content (Fig. 2a). With mantle temperatures below 
1,350°C, our estimates of water content are above full water saturation 
at 100 km depth (Fig. 2a). 

The geodetic data are also sensitive to the thickness of the astheno- 
sphere, which is controlled by the pressure hardening of olivine through 
the activation volume or the transition to a high-pressure phase at 
410 km. Models with an activation volume lower than 5cm? mol"! for 
dislocation creep fail to explain the observations, indicating a finite 
thickness of the mechanical asthenosphere during the postseismic tran- 
sient. As diffusion creep has a low activation volume!*”’, the result is a 
further indication that dislocation creep is the dominant deformation 
mechanism in the asthenosphere during the early postseismic transient. 
The geodetic time series are better modelled assuming a low ambi- 
ent stress, indicating that diffusion creep and dislocation creep have 
similar strength at steady state (see Methods), compatible with grain 
sizes of 6-10 mm depending on the background strain rates assumed 
(Fig. 2b). 

The 2012 My 8.6 Indian Ocean earthquake propagated into the 
lithosphere—asthenosphere boundary with an average stress drop of 
17 MPa (ref. 6), and a slip distribution tapering off near the brittle- 
to-ductile transition, at 45-65 km depth* (Fig. 3a). The rupture took 
place on near-perpendicular conjugate faults>*®, indicating a low 
effective coefficient of friction (see Methods). The thick lithosphere 
is compatible with the strength of dry olivine (Fig. 3). These observa- 
tions imply that water content is stratified with a steep gradient at the 
lithosphere-asthenosphere boundary (Fig. 3b). Dehydration of the 
lithosphere may happen by buoyant partial melt to form the oceanic 
crust, as the solubility of volatiles is higher in the liquid phase’, 

Partial melting is often invoked to explain weak rheology and high 
electrical conductivity*®”*. However, the deformation occurring during 
and after the 2012 M, 8.6 Indian Ocean earthquake can be explained 
by a steep rheological gradient across the lithosphere-asthenosphere 
boundary, controlled by temperature and water stratification without 
weakening caused by partial melting (Fig. 4). Application of the pro- 
posed methodology to other great and giant earthquakes can refine our 
estimates of water content in other tectonic regions. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

GPS data processing. We process the SuGAr raw data using the GPS-Inferred 
Positioning System and Orbit Analysis Simulation Software (GIPSY-OASIS) soft- 
ware (hosted at https://gipsy-oasis.jpl.nasa.gov/). To extract the postseismic tran- 
sient due to the 2012 M,, 8.6 Indian Ocean earthquake, we identify and remove 
the signals from other earthquakes in the entire available time series for each com- 
ponent of each station. In this procedure, we simultaneously estimate the linear 
long-term rates, coseismic, postseismic, and seasonal signals by nonlinear least- 
squares fitting. A complete description of these steps can be found in refs 6 and 31. 
We isolate the postseismic deformation from the 2012 Indian Ocean earthquake 
sequence by removing the contribution of all other identified sources. The resulting 
time series is shown in Extended Data Fig. 1. 

Formulation of the transient rheology of olivine. The effect of the transient 
creep of rocks, whether for diffusion creep or dislocation creep, is well known in 
the laboratory and some studies suggest that it is important to incorporate it in 
models of postseismic deformation!*™ or postglacial rebound”. Several attempts 
have been made to formulate a rheological law for transient creep***’, but they 
have important shortcomings. For example, laws such as***4 


o = Aeté" (1) 


where A, q and rare positive constitutive parameters, or**** 


afl 


where B, <0, r and s are positive constants, can create only a single transient creep 
episode, as plastic strain systematically increases, and therefore they do not 
describe transient creep for repeated earthquake stress perturbations. Some other 
laws, such as the so-called Andrade creep*” 


o=B er (2) 


ABnt"~! 
é=——_ + (3) 
1+Ae" 


where €¢, is the steady-state strain rate and A and B are positive parameters, are 
singular** at t= 0, for n > 1. More fundamentally, laws such as equation (3) fail to 
satisfy fundamental principles such as time-frame invariance (the same flow should 
be predicted for any clock). 

There are several ways to formulate a rheology for the transient creep of olivine 
by invoking work hardening. For simplicity, we propose a generalization of the 
Burgers rheology. The Burgers rheology may appropriately represent transient 
creep in the diffusion creep regime, and we adapt it to be compatible with the 
power-law steady state of dislocation creep. 

In a Burgers material, where the Kelvin element and the Maxwell element are 
in series, the inelastic strain rate can be written 


é=éx+emu (4) 


where €x is the inelastic strain rate in the Kelvin element and éy is the inelastic 
strain rate in the Maxwell element. The strain rate of the Maxwell element is 
given by 


eu = A(ay"(Con)fd-Merp| SEY) (5) 


where the parameters are defined in the main text. In general, we can then formu- 
late a generalized rheology for the Kelvin element of the form 


eK =flo — Gxex) (6) 


where a is the deviatoric stress (the same as in the Maxwell element in series) and 
(o — Gxéx) is the stress in the Kelvin dashpot. Because the functional form fx is 
unknown, we assume for simplicity that it is the same as for the steady-state creep 


(7) 


Vv 
éx = Ax(a — Gxe1)"(Con)"d"ep| - seal 


RT 


where Gx is a work hardening coefficient. In the absence of detailed laboratory 
data on wet olivine, we assume that the thermodynamic parameters for transient 
and steady-state creep are the same (for wet olivine, ref. 16 shows that flow 
law parameters are similar between transient and steady-state creep except for 
the pre-exponential factor). However, laboratory experiments indicate that if 
transient creep is due to the transition of slip from the soft slip system to the 
hard slip system of olivine, transient creep should be less sensitive to the water 
content”. 


At the background stress a9, if the flow is at steady state (that is, ¢x = 0), 
we have oy) — Gxex =0, where ex is the cumulative strain at the background 
stress. After a stress perturbation from an earthquake, the stress changes from 
oo to 09 + Ao and the rate of transient creep instantaneously becomes 
ex =fx (0 + Ao — GxeX) =f, (Ao). So transient creep, unlike steady-state 
creep, is not sensitive to the background stress during the postseismic transient, 
unless it was not at steady state. Multiple stress perturbations also lead to multiple 
transient creep episodes. 

We explore the predictions of the proposed rheology in a spring-slider system. 
Together with the constitutive relationship, conservation of momentum leads to 
the system of coupled ordinary differential equations 


o=— G(ém + €x) 


Vv 
eM = A(ay"(Con)'d-Mexp| SEY) (8) 
Vv 
ex = Ax(o— Gxex)"(Cow'dPerp| OF PY) 


We solve these equations numerically with unit stress perturbations and typical 
laboratory-derived constitutive properties (Extended Data Fig. 2). The transient 
creep accelerates the immediate relaxation that follows the stress perturbation and 
the subsequent relaxation is slower, compared to when operating at steady state 
only. The hardening coefficient Gx controls the amount of strain that is relaxed 
by transient creep. 

We generalize the constitutive relationship for transient creep for three-dimensional 
deformation with isotropic rheology. The constitutive relationship becomes 


Q+pV 


(éx)y = Ax (q)"~ 'Con)’a"exp| — ap 


Jo, (9) 
where the subscripts i and j are the tensor indices 


Qi = oj — 2GxK(Ex)y (10) 


is the internal deviatoric stress tensor and q? = QuQu is the norm of the internal 
deviatoric stress tensor (we use Einstein's summation convention). We implement 
these constitutive relationships in the community code Relax (www.geodynamics. 
org/cig/software/relax), such that we can simulate three-dimensional models of 
postseismic deformation that includes afterslip, viscoelastic flow and the transient 
creep of olivine in a self-consistent manner. Extended Data Figure 2b and c shows 
the predicted time series at a few SuGAr stations for various values of Gx. 
Bounds on pre-stress. The dynamics of postseismic deformation is sensitive to 
the stress preceding the coseismic perturbation in the asthenosphere because of 
the power-law dependence in the stress-strain rate relationship. Our mechanical 
model for the power-law flow of olivine includes (1) the background strain rate 
due to the shear arising from the vertical gradient of horizontal flow, which is 
associated with the long-term oblique subduction of the oceanic lithosphere below 
Sumatra, and (2) the pure shear associated with internal deformation by conjugate 
strike-slip faulting of the Wharton basin along the diffuse boundary between the 
Indian and Australian plates. We convert the background strain rate to pre-stress, 
accounting for the water content, temperature and the other physical parameters 
of olivine rheology. We assume a homogeneous velocity gradient from the surface 
(plate velocity of 5.6cm yr! oriented 10° N; Fig. 1) to a relative fixed transition 
zone. The orientation of the conjugate faults in the Wharton basin suggests that 
the deformation in the lithosphere is horizontal pure shear*? with principal stress 
orientation between —30° N and —25° N for the compressive component and 
between 60° N and 65° N for the extensive component (Fig. 3). 

The long-term strain rate is the sum of the linear (diffusion creep) and nonlinear 
(dislocation creep) strain rate contributions 


eos : . t 1 
E = Ediffusion + dislocation OF € = T| t 
Taiffusion 


(11) 


Tdislocation 


where diffusion AN Naislocation are the effective viscosities for diffusion and disloca- 
tion creep, respectively. While the linear viscosity due to diffusion creep has little 
effect on the initial postseismic deformation and cannot be directly estimated 
(Fig. 2b), it does affect the background stress 


a= Ndislocation 
7 1 Haislocation (12) 


"diffusion 
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So a low-viscosity diffusion creep reduces the background stress and the associated 
strain rate for dislocation creep. 

We consider two end-member models for the background strain rate é. In a first 
model, plate motion is accommodated in the mantle across a 100-km-thick region, 
leading to a background strain rate of 2 x 10-'*s~!. Ina second model, the region 
is 400 km thick, leading to a background strain rate of 5 x 10~'* s-!. Considering 
these models one at a time, we investigate a range of strain rates for dislocation 
creep ranging from full background strain rate (corresponding to vanishing dif- 
fusion creep in the model) to 1 x 10!” s"! (corresponding to dominant diffusion 
creep at steady state). We find that our geodetic data are best explained with a 
dislocation strain rate of the order of 10-1!” s~! to 10-16 s"!, corresponding to grain 
size between 6 mm and 10 mm depending on the background strain rate. This 
indicates that diffusion creep and dislocation creep have similar strengths in the 
asthenosphere at steady state. The strength of diffusion creep is lower than the one 
for dislocation creep for grain sizes lower than 6 mm (Fig. 2b). 

The recent great and giant earthquakes along the Sunda megathrust affected 
the background stress preceding the 2012 earthquake sequence“. To estimate this 
effect, we evaluate the deviatoric stress change in the asthenosphere at the time of 
the 2012 event caused by the nearby 2004 M,, 9.2 Aceh-Andaman and the 2005 
My 8.6 Nias earthquakes (Extended Data Fig. 3). The deviatoric stress near the 
rupture area of the 2012 event at 100 km depth due to these earthquakes is about 
two orders of magnitude smaller than the coseismic stress change. For simplicity we 
ignore the stress caused by the Sunda megathrust earthquakes in our simulations. 
Lithosphere strength. The strength of the brittle lithosphere can be evaluated from 
the orientation of the conjugate faults using Byerlee’s law (7 = ju'c,). The effective 
coefficient of friction is given by 


w= 
tan20 


(13) 


where @ is the angle between the fault and the principal stress. The direction of the 
principle stress should bisect the conjugate faults. In the Indian Ocean earthquake 
rupture, the main conjugate faults are nearly orthogonal (Figs 1 and 3), providing 
an estimate of the effective coefficient of friction in the range 0.1-0.2. The exact 
orientation of the rupture fault is still subject to debate’, affecting our estimate 
of the effective friction coefficient. The inferred small friction coefficient in the 
Wharton basin reduces the strength of the brittle lithosphere (Fig. 3a). 

The thickness of the lithosphere can be independently estimated from the depth 
of the coseismic rupture of the 2012 M,, 8.6 Indian Ocean earthquake as substantial 
coseismic slip occurred down to 60km depth’. The reason for the great depth 
extent of the rupture is unclear, but strong dynamic weakening from frictional 
melting may have allowed the rupture to penetrate below the seismogenic zone. 
The depth range from 45 km to 60km where coseismic slip tapers from its maxi- 
mum value may correspond to the lithosphere-asthenosphere boundary (Fig. 3a). 
Forward models of postseismic deformation. We build a three-dimensional 
model of the lithosphere and asthenosphere in which the flow parameters depend 
on depth, except in the subducted slab where viscosity is infinite, resulting in a 
three-dimensional rheological model. The background depth-dependent viscosity 
is thermally activated following a half-space cooling model 


Zz 


J4Kt 


with Tp =0°C, where T;, is the mantle temperature (a free parameter), the 
plate age t varies spatially following the model of ref. 24, the thermal diffusivity 
is K=kpm 'C, ' with conductivity k= 3.138 W m~! K~', the specific heat is 
Cp=1.171kJ kg 1K}, the density is pm =3.330kgm~*, a=0.4°C km? is the 
adiabatic temperature gradient, H(z) is the Heaviside function, and z)= 100 km 
is the depth of the thermal boundary layer for a 60-million-old oceanic plate 
(Fig. 2b). In our models, most of the postseismic deformation occurs around 
100 km depth, where the coseismic stress change is high, so the adiabatic tem- 
perature gradient has almost no effect on our water content estimates. The elastic 
slab is constructed using the Slab 1.0 model*! with a uniform thickness of 80 km. 
Because the accelerated flow is concentrated in areas of high coseismic stress 
change, immediately below the mainshock, the effect of the slab does not greatly 
affect the fit to the geodetic data. 

We create models of postseismic relaxation where the coseismic stresses from 
the mainshock and the largest aftershock are potentially relaxed by both afterslip 
in the lithosphere and viscoelastic flow in the asthenosphere, depending on the 
rheological parameters. We use the coseismic slip models of ref. 4 to produce 
the stress perturbation and to define the geometry of faults for afterslip. In our 
relaxation models, both afterslip and viscoelastic deformation are driven by stress 
and the coupling between the two mechanisms is taken into account. Afterslip is 
allowed only on the faults that ruptured coseismically, around the areas of negative 


T(z,t)=Th4 Tye | |+ae zo) H(z — Zo) (14) 
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coseismic stress change. We assume uniform friction properties outside the rupture 
area, as only near-field data would motivate finer-tuned models. 

We model afterslip with rate-strengthening friction, a simplification of the 
rate-and-state friction law that is adequate to represent triggered aseismic slip at 
steady state*"!®. In the rate-strengthening approximation the afterslip velocity V 
is given by*® 


Ar 


V=2V\sinh ————. 
(a—b)o 


(15) 


where Az is the stress change after the mainshock, (a — b) is the steady-state 
friction parameter and @ is the effective normal stress on the fault. We assume 
a uniform (a — b)o=6 MPa in our simulations and we explore values of Vo that 
best explain the geodetic observations in combination with other mechanisms of 
deformation (Extended Data Fig. 6). 

The calculations are performed using the Relax software (www.geodynamics. 

org), which employs a spectral method to evaluate the quasi-static deformation 
caused by stress perturbations. The method incorporates an equivalent body-force 
representation of dislocations that allows us to include detailed finite slip distri- 
butions. The equivalent body-force method is advantageous compared to other 
approaches such as finite-element methods because meshing of the domain around 
three-dimensional faults is automatic. The numerical approach has been validated 
using comparisons with analytic solutions for fault slip and comparisons with 
finite-element solutions in simple geometric settings”*”***. Another advantage 
of the Relax software and the equivalent body-force method is the ability to sim- 
ulate several physical mechanisms of deformation simultaneously and to include 
nonlinear rheologies for plastic flow*!°. 
Limits of single-mechanism deformation models. Afterslip as a single mech- 
anism of postseismic deformation predicts horizontal deformation compatible 
with the observation. However, the vertical displacement predicted by afterslip in 
the nearest stations is opposite to observations, suggesting another active process 
of postseismic deformation, such as viscoelastic relaxation in the asthenosphere 
(Extended Data Fig. 4). 

Viscoelastic flow in the upper mantle can occur by diffusion creep, dislocation 
creep, or a combination of both’. The physical properties of dislocation creep in 
olivine are well known from a wealth of laboratory experiments documenting the 
effect of temperature, pressure’ and water“*. The properties of diffusion creep of 
olivine are less well known because of its great sensitivity to grain size. Several field 
samples show that both diffusion creep and dislocation creep act in tandem to 
deform mylonite shear zones below the brittle-to-ductile transition’. Experimental 
work suggests that dislocation creep of olivine is the dominant mechanism of defor- 
mation in the upper-mantle conditions*“*. But competition between grain growth 
during diffusion creep and grain size reduction by dislocation creep can promote 
comparable strain rate at these depths at equilibrium. In this case, dislocation creep 
should dominate postseismic deformation following a large stress perturbation 
because of the power-law stress-strain rate dependence. As the stress is reduced 
by postseismic relaxation the contributions of both mechanisms should become 
similar again. 

Following these considerations we first tested the potential of dislocation creep 
to explain the postseismic transient. Initially, we ignored the transient creep of 
olivine. We find that nonlinear viscoelastic deformation produces vertical dis- 
placements compatible with observations and horizontal displacements in the 
correct azimuth. However, the amplitude of horizontal displacements is lower 
than observed. We conclude that steady-state dislocation creep cannot explain 
the entire set of observations. Instead, we find that only a combination of afterslip 
on the Indian Ocean coseismic faults and viscoelastic flow can satisfactorily explain 
the GPS observations. 

Inverse models of postseismic deformation. We use a Bayesian approach to esti- 
mate the water content in olivine, assimilating prior information from geochemical 
estimates and additional constraints from geodetic observations. The posterior 
probability density is’” 

on(mn) = vexpl——(doos— g())"Cp'(dorn—g(om))Ipxim) (16) 
where 1 is a constant, d,p, is the GPS data vector, g(m) is the forward model based 
on parameters m, Cp is the data covariance matrix and py is the prior information. 
Geochemistry provides limits on the water content in the mid-ocean ridge basalt 
source. We include these constraints on water content using a log-normal distri- 
bution (Fig. 2a). For the afterslip parameter Vo, we assume the uniform prior 1/Vo, 
which corresponds to the limit of a log-normal distribution for infinite variance 
(Extended Data Fig. 6a). We assume that the geodetic data are independently and 
normally distributed. In principle, the joint probability density of all physical param- 
eters can be estimated, but we limit our exploration to two physical parameters 
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at a time to reduce the computational burden. In a first step, we jointly estimate 
the water content in olivine and the rate-strengthening parameters for afterslip, 
and assume all other parameters to be fixed. In a second step, we change the in situ 
parameters manually to explore a range of conditions. 

We sample the posterior probability density using the Neighbourhood algo- 
rithm*’, a derivative-free Markov chain Monte Carlo method. The inversion 
tool, dubbed Relax-Miracle, uses Relax for the forward models. We benchmark 
the approach using a synthetic data set using the GPS network configuration of 
the Sumatra GPS Array. We create a forward model with a known water content 
and afterslip parameter and we use this data set as an input data to our inversion 
scheme. The posterior probability density function not only recovers the target 
parameters but also informs us of the inherent tradeoffs between the two relaxation 
mechanisms (Extended Data Fig. 5). 

We explore uniform water content Coy in olivine in the range 0.0003 to 0.04 wt% 
(50 to 6,000 H atoms per million Si atoms), mantle temperatures T,, from 1,350 °C 
to 1,400°C, and reference velocities for afterslip in the range Vo = 0-2.75 jum s~ t 
We explore different values of the transient creep parameters Ax from Ax=0 to 
Ax = 3A, and Gx from G/2 to 3G. We assume all other physical and in situ param- 
eters the same for transient creep and steady-state creep. We assume that the 
laboratory-derived values for the constitutive parameters, which were carried out 
at much higher strain rate than at typical geological conditions, scale to natural 
conditions. Geodesy cannot independently constrain the water sensitivity of tran- 
sient creep and the parameter Ax, so the product Ax(Con)’ for transient creep 
should be considered as a lump parameter. We also investigate a range of strain 
rates for dislocation creep from 10 '7 s-! to 2 x 10° "1. Our best-fitting model 
in Fig. 2 has Vy =1.75 x 10° °ms 1, Ax=A/2, and Gx=G. Incorporating transient 
creep affects the estimate of water content in the mantle, as previously inferred in 
other studies’””°, by lowering the water content required to fit the data (Fig. 2a). The 
inferred afterslip parameter Vo is similar to what is found in other tectonic settings*>*". 

We obtain the probability density function of the water content in the astheno- 
sphere by either marginalizing out the afterslip parameter 


Crnangina(tms) = [ ons(mn)dna 
0 


(17) 


where m1 is the water content in olivine and my is the afterslip parameter; or taking 
the conditional probability density function around the most likely value of the 
bivariate distribution 


om(™m, m2) 


om(™m, m2)dm, 


Jconditional(111) = Vig (18) 


0 


where m is the most likely value of the afterslip parameter. The posterior probabil- 
ity density function for water content and afterslip in the Wharton basin is shown 
in Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 6. 

The best-fit forward model is shown in Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 7. The 
small misfit in the GPS time series may be due to our simplifying modelling 
assumptions, which ignore reactivation of the megathrust or the Sumatran fault 
and internal deformation of the accretionary prism. 

Code availability. The numerical software used in this study is hosted at https:// 
bitbucket.org and is available from the corresponding author on request. 
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and magnitude of the earthquake). The resulting time series isolate the 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Effect of transient creep of olivine on 
postseismic transients. a, Creep tests. We compare relaxation tests that 
include the transient creep of olivine (solid red profile) with the response 
at steady-state for power-law (dashed blue profile) and linear (dashed 
black profile) viscoelastic materials. The stress perturbation and relaxation 
times are chosen to highlight typical behaviours. The resulting strain, 
stress and time are non-dimensionalized. The transient creep accelerates 
the initial response, but slows down the subsequent relaxation. b, Effect of 
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transient creep on models of postseismic relaxation following the Indian 
Ocean earthquake. Inclusion of transient creep accelerates the deformation 
at stations BNON and BSIM, other parameters being the same. ¢, Role of 
the hardening coefficient Gx on models of postseismic deformation with 
transient creep at GPS station BSIM. The hardening coefficient controls 
how much stress is relaxed by transient creep and how long the effect is 
sustained. The hardening coefficient Gx in our models for the Wharton 
basin is equal to the background rigidity. 
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Ocean‘ earthquake and the 2004 M,, 9.2 Aceh-Andaman™ and the 2005 megathrust events is due to their stress changes concentrating below the 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Simulation of the surface postseismic displacements after one year due to stress-driven afterslip on the Indian Ocean 
coseismic faults. The predicted horizontal displacements (white arrows) are aligned with the GPS observations (black arrows), but the modelled vertical 
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between the two parameters. b, Prior (black profile), marginal (blue profile) and 
conditional (dashed red profile) probability densities of the afterslip parameter. 
The prior distribution is 1/Vo, that is, the limit of no prior information for Jeffrey’s 
parameters*’. c, Prior information, marginal and conditional probability densities 
for water content in olivine. The prior density is a log-normal distribution with 
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The model reproduces the subtle uplift of the forearc island stations in 
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Pancreatic cancer, a highly aggressive tumour type with uniformly 
poor prognosis, exemplifies the classically held view of stepwise 
cancer development’. The current model of tumorigenesis, based 
on analyses of precursor lesions, termed pancreatic intraepithelial 
neoplasm (PanINs) lesions, makes two predictions: first, that 
pancreatic cancer develops through a particular sequence of 
genetic alterations”*> (KRAS, followed by CDKN2A, then TP53 
and SMAD4); and second, that the evolutionary trajectory of 
pancreatic cancer progression is gradual because each alteration is 
acquired independently. A shortcoming of this model is that clonally 
expanded precursor lesions do not always belong to the tumour 
lineage”>~, indicating that the evolutionary trajectory of the tumour 
lineage and precursor lesions can be divergent. This prevailing 
model of tumorigenesis has contributed to the clinical notion 
that pancreatic cancer evolves slowly and presents at a late stage’°. 
However, the propensity for this disease to rapidly metastasize and 
the inability to improve patient outcomes, despite efforts aimed at 
early detection", suggest that pancreatic cancer progression is not 
gradual. Here, using newly developed informatics tools, we tracked 
changes in DNA copy number and their associated rearrangements 
in tumour-enriched genomes and found that pancreatic cancer 
tumorigenesis is neither gradual nor follows the accepted mutation 
order. Two-thirds of tumours harbour complex rearrangement 
patterns associated with mitotic errors, consistent with punctuated 
equilibrium as the principal evolutionary trajectory'”. In a subset 
of cases, the consequence of such errors is the simultaneous, rather 
than sequential, knockout of canonical preneoplastic genetic drivers 
that are likely to set-off invasive cancer growth. These findings 
challenge the current progression model of pancreatic cancer and 
provide insights into the mutational processes that give rise to these 
aggressive tumours. 

Pancreatic cancer will be the second leading cause of cancer-related 
death in a decade and the biological basis for the aggressive nature of 
this disease is largely undefined. Motivated by this, we explored the 
pancreatic cancer genome to address this concern. These genomes 
are highly unstable’, as evidenced by the marked modifications to 


the DNA copy number landscape. Although this instability is further 
exacerbated with metastatic progression, it remains unclear when the 
instability begins relative to the key genetic alterations that give rise to 
the invasive clone. Also, whether this instability propagates through sin- 
gle copy number changes that accumulate one after another or through 
large numbers of concurrent changes has not been fully addressed. 
These questions have important basic and translational implications. 
As a first step, the mechanisms at the root cause of this instability need 
to be identified. Mutational phenomena such as chromothripsis and 
polyploidization have been linked to unstable tumours'>’* and aggres- 
sive tumour behaviour”’, indicating that they play a role in pancreatic 
cancer development. These particular phenomena are considered to 
accelerate cancer evolution because the DNA damage that ensues from 
such mitotic errors must be resolved in one or few rounds of cell divi- 
sion; otherwise the cell would die. To date, the extensive fibrosis in 
pancreatic cancer has obstructed the sequencing resolution needed to 
clearly decipher these events. In this study, we performed an in-depth 
analysis of more than 100 whole genomes (Extended Data Fig. 1) from 
purified primary and metastatic pancreatic tumours (referring to ductal 
adenocarcinoma only), focussing on the mutational phenomena linked 
to rapid tumour progression. 

To evaluate polyploidization, we developed and validated a new 
informatic tool, termed CELLULOID, which estimates tumour ploidy 
and copy number from whole-genome data (Fig. 1a and Extended Data 
Fig. 2). We found that 45% (48/107) of tumours displayed changes in 
copy number consistent with polyploidization (ploidy solutions can be 
found in Supplementary Information). Of the polyploid tumours, 88% 
(42/48) were tetraploid and the rest were hexaploid. The mean ploidy 
of diploid tumours was 1.95, whereas those tumours that underwent 
genome duplication and triplication was 3.38 and 5.40 (relative to 4 
and 6), indicating that a larger proportion of the genome was lost in 
the latter subgroup (Extended Data Fig. 3a, b), consistent with previous 
data’®. Polyploid tumours had higher incidences of mutation in TP53 
(P=0.02, Fisher’s exact test; Extended Data Fig. le) and harboured 
1.5-fold more copy number alterations compared to diploid tumours 
(median value of 112 versus 77, P=0.003, t-test; Extended Data Fig. 3c). 
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Figure 1 | Polyploidization in pancreatic cancer. a, CELLULOID profiles 
of a diploid (Ashpc_0008) and a tetraploid (Ashpc_0005) tumour. The 
predicted copy number of SMAD4 and TP53 genes is indicated with black 
arrows. Inset shows a FISH validation of the predicted copy number 

of SMAD4 and TP53 genes. CEP, centromeric probes. b, Proportion of 
mutations that occurred before (yellow) or after (blue) polyploidization. 
Cases were segregated based on mutational signature subtype: DSBR 
(n=5; left) and age-related (n = 32; right). Owing to the increased genetic 
instability in polyploid cells, mutations in regions of copy number of 4 in 
tetraploids were used in this analysis. c, Fraction of the genome lost and 
gained either before (yellow) or after (blue) polyploidization. Box and 
whisker plots depict median and 10-90 percentile ranges. P values are 
indicated and were derived using a t-test. A detailed description of these 
data is given in Supplementary Results. 


The marked loss of genomic material relative to baseline ploidy and 
increased amount of copy number alterations in polyploids demon- 
strates that these genomes are highly unstable. 

We then used mutation data to infer the timing of the polyploidiza- 
tion event in tumour evolution (Supplementary Results). All cases were 
first categorized according to their dominant mutational signature, 
since specific aetiologies drive mutation accrual'®. Two subgroups were 
evident: one where C > T transitions dominated, linked to the process 
of cytosine deamination (approximately 80% Age-related, Extended 
Data Fig. 3d) and another where all six classes of base substitutions 
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were more-or-less balanced—a phenomenon associated with defects 
in double-strand break repair (DSBR, 17%; Extended Data Fig. 3d). 
Accordingly, half of the DSBR cases carried germline or somatic muta- 
tions in BRCA1/2 (ref. 13). The remaining cases were comprised of 
heterogeneous signatures previously identified by Alexandrov et al.'® 
(Extended Data Fig. 3d). 

We found that most mutations preceded polyploidization in both 
mutational subgroups (Fig. 1b). By contrast, most copy number losses 
and gains occurred after polyploidization, an effect that was markedly 
magnified when the size of the copy number change was taken into 
account (losses: P= 4.3 x 1077; gains: P= 0.003, t-test; Fig. lc and 
Extended Data Fig. 3e). This implies that changes in copy number 
that precede polyploidization were smaller and focal whereas those 
that come after are larger and more structurally damaging to the 
genome. Some of these larger changes are likely to be a consequence 
of the improper segregation of chromosomal material gained dur- 
ing polyploidization. Copy number alterations corresponding to the 
polyploidization event were commonly seen at integer values and 
indicate that such events are mostly or fully clonal (CELLULOID 
solutions in Supplementary Information). Two conclusions emerge 
from these data: first, polyploidization occurs after an extended dip- 
loid phase of mutation accrual; and second, changes in copy number 
related to polyploidization come to rapidly dominate in the tumour 
within a shorter timeframe, suggesting they are relevant to disease 
progression. 

Many diploid and polyploid tumours harboured focal copy number 
alterations that oscillated between a few DNA copy-states, character- 
istic of chromothripsis'*. We developed a sensitive algorithm, termed 
ChromAL (see Methods and Supplementary Results), to differenti- 
ate chromothripsis from localized gradual events that accumulate 
over time. We found that 65.4% (70/107) of tumours harboured at 
least one chromothripsis event (solutions provided in Supplementary 
Information). A similar frequency was observed in an independent 
genome cohort (60%, n =50 out of 84, Supplementary Results). Of all 
chromothripsis events, 11% occurred on chromosome 18 (Extended 
Data Fig. 4a), resulting in the loss of the key tumour suppressor 
gene SMAD4. By comparing the consensus copy number profiles of 
tumours with and without chromothripsis, we found that SMAD4 
loss was accompanied by a gain in a region of chromosome 18 that 
harbours GATA6, an oncogene implicated in pancreatic cancer devel- 
opment (Extended Data Fig. 4b, top panel and Supplementary Fig. 1). 
Furthermore, 8% of events were observed on chromosome 12. The 
consensus copy number profile of these cases revealed a focal ampli- 
fication in the region of KRAS (Extended Data Fig. 4b, middle panel). 
These amplifications commonly affected the mutant KRAS allele either 
directly, when chromothripsis and breakage—fusion-bridge (BFB) 
cycles were combined (Extended Data Fig. 4c, tumour Pcsi_0290), or 
indirectly, when polyploidization was subsequent to a chromothrip- 
sis event that removed the wild-type copy (Extended Data Fig. 4c, 
Pcsi_0356). There was significantly more chromothripsis in polyploid 
tumours than in diploid tumours, confirming the greater genetic insta- 
bility in the former subgroup (P=0.013, Fisher’s exact test; Extended 
Data Fig. 4d). We observed worse overall survival in patients whose 
tumours had such an event (P=0.025, log-rank test; Supplementary 
Fig. 2). The high prevalence of chromothripsis in pancreatic cancer, 
together with previously established links between chromothripsis and 
aggressive tumour behaviour in other cancers’, strongly implicate this 
mutational processes as a key part of pancreatic cancer development. 
Notably, these data directly support the ‘catastrophic’ model of pancreatic 
cancer progression proposed by Real! more than a decade ago. 

We next performed a series of focused analyses, using individual 
tumours to illustrate the broad principles of the approach applied to the 
genome cohort. The data presented above raises an important question: 
how much of the overall genetic instability in these tumours can be 
attributed to a single chromothripsis event? In Pcsi_0082, a tetraploid 
tumour, 63% of all copy number alterations could be attributed to five 
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Figure 2 | Chromothripsis and polyploidization in a patient with 
metastatic progression. a, Timeline (top) and computerized tomography 
scan (CT; bottom) images of Pcsi_0410. White dashed lines indicate 
metastases. Eight distinct metastases from Pcsi_0410 (see image in 

c) were sequenced. RAP, rapid autopsy. b, Polyploidization (top) and 
chromothripsis (bottom) event from the adrenal gland metastasis (see also 
Extended Data Fig. 7). c, FISH analysis of MYC amplification in primary 
tumour and all metastases. ctr, control (fibroblasts). d, Left, the proportion 
of structural variants common to all (black), shared by two or more 


distinct chromothripsis events, on chromosomes 8, 13, 15, 16 and 18 
(Extended Data Fig. 5a). As chromothripsis is sustained and resolved in 
a single cell-division cycle*®”’, we can approximate that more than half 
of the genomic damage in Pcsi_0082 was incurred from approximately 
five aberrant mitoses. Because Pcsi_0082 had undergone polyploidi- 
zation, we were able to infer the timing of chromothripsis events rela- 
tive to the genome doubling using the magnitude of the copy number 
changes. As chromothripsis occurs on one copy of DNA, the events 
sustained on chromosomes 13, 16 and 18 must have occurred after 
polyploidization because the copy number changes on these chromo- 
somes mostly vary by one (Extended Data Fig. 5a, events 2, 4 and 5). 
By contrast, the chromothripsis on chromosomes 8 and 15 occurred 
while the tumour was still diploid, since these copy number changes 
vary in multiples of two, a result of genome doubling (Extended Data 
Fig. 5a, events 1 and 3). Across all polyploid tumours, we observed that 
more than half (59%) of all chromothripsis events transpired before 
polyploidization (ChromAL solutions). This suggests that polyploidi- 
zation further exacerbates the pre-existing genetic instability in these 
tumours. Overall, many copy number alterations in pancreatic cancer 
are acquired through rapid bursts of genetic change from a single or 
few mitotic events (Extended Data Fig. 5b) rather than a set of gradual 
events that accumulate over time. 

To investigate the role of these mitotic events in disease progression, 
we analysed the genomes of 15 distinct metastases from six patients 
(Extended Data Fig. 6 and Supplementary Results). In one case of ful- 
minant metastatic progression (Pcsi_0410), eight distinct metastases 
were sequenced (Fig. 2a shows the progression timeline). All metastases 
were polyploid and also carried two distinct chromothripsis events, 
one on chromosome 6 and another on chromosome 8, that resulted in 
the marked amplification of MYC (20-40 copies), resembling a double 
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would vary if the primary tumour were included in this analysis. Lines are 
to scale with the copy-number-based clustering dendrogram presented in 
Supplementary Fig. 15, with the exception of germline origin (GL), which 
is half the length. 


minute (Fig. 2b, c and Extended Data Fig. 7a). The final copy number 
in areas of loss of heterozygosity (LOH) in both chromothripsis events 
is two, indicating that both chromothripsis events occurred before 
polyploidization (Extended Data Fig. 7b). Using fluorescence in situ 
hybridization (FISH), we confirmed that the primary tumour was also 
polyploid and harboured chromothripsis (Fig. 2c and Supplementary 
Fig. 3a, b). Thus, we can infer that both chromothripsis events preceded 
polyploidization and that the systemic spread of the disease occurred 
after polyploidization by a clone that harboured all three mitotic 
events (Fig. 2d). An additional chromothripsis event was detected 
on chromosome 13 in the adrenal gland metastasis (Supplementary 
Fig. 3c), consistent with previous data on ongoing genetic instability 
with metastatic progression |. Overall, we observed that chromothrip- 
sis was maintained in metastases if it was present in the primary tumour 
(Extended Data Fig. 6d). These data support the notion that the major- 
ity of genetic instability precedes metastases and is fostered early in 
tumorigenesis. If the dominant clonal lineage of the primary tumour 
arises from these types of mitotic events, it suggests that intra-tumoural 
heterogeneity in pancreatic cancer!” follows this event, akin to the 
‘big-bang’ model proposed for colon cancer”’. 

The central tenet of the PanIN progression model posits that alter- 
ations in KRAS, CDKN2A, TP53 and SMAD4 are acquired as part of a 
consecutive series of events in tumour evolution. To directly test this 
model, we used DNA rearrangements to reconstruct the evolutionary 
history of allelic losses of tumour suppressors based on evidence that 
allelic alterations are early events in tumorigenesis (Supplementary 
Results and Luttges et al.”). Ashpc_0005, a tetraploid tumour, had a 
complex pattern of rearrangements involving chromosomes 9, 17 
and 18, where CDKN2A, TP53 and SMAD4 are found (Fig. 3a). Several 
features of this rearrangement pattern facilitate the reconstruction of 
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Figure 3 | Simultaneous knockout of pancreatic cancer driver genes. 

a, Rearrangement profile of chromothripsis in Ashpc_0005. Positions 

of key genes (CDKN2A, TP53, SMAD4) are shown at the bottom. DEL, 
deletion; DUP, duplication; INV, inversion. b, Two distinct rearrangements 
windows on chromosome 9. In window 2, three fold-back inversions (two 
mapped and one unmapped, marked with an asterisk) are highlighted with 
curved black arrows. The copy number state of segments as a result of BFB 
cycles is shown with straight black arrows. c, Schematic depiction of the three 
cycles of BFB that generated the final copy number state in window 2 (b). 


the mutational events in this tumour. First, there are two independ- 
ent sets of rearrangements on chromosome 9 that flank CDKN2A 
(Fig. 3b, windows 1 and 2), indicating that the two copies of this gene 
were lost as part of independent chromothripsis events. Second, there 
are distinct amplified DNA segments in window 2 (Fig. 3c) that are 
bounded by a specific type of rearrangement referred to as a fold-back 
inversion, an alteration that leaves behind steep copy number drops 
(>2) indicative ofa cycle of BFB'*. Three steep copy number drops in 
window 2 are evidence of three cycles of BFB (Fig. 3c). Third, the inter- 
vening change in copy number (from 10 to 8) on one of these amplified 
segments suggests that a chromothripsis event followed three cycles 
of BFB and was likely to be the final major event that stabilized the 
derivative chromosome” (Fig. 3c, penultimate panel). Fourth, all 
copy number changes in the event are in multiples of two, indicat- 
ing that polyploidization followed the BFB cycles and chromothripsis 
(Fig. 3a). Finally, the copy number change on chromosome 18 
from 3 to 1 (rather than 4 to 2) indicates that one wild-type copy of 
this chromosome was lost after polyploidization (Fig. 3a). The rela- 
tive order of the first and the second copy losses of CDKN2A cannot 
be deciphered, but a single event involving BFB and chromothripsis 
knocked out a single copy of CDKN2A, TP53 and SMAD4 in synchro- 
nized fashion (Fig. 3d, e). Using rearrangements to reconstruct the 
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d, Temporal order of events based on rearrangement profile. The leftover 
TP53 and SMAD¢4 alleles carry inactivating mutations (x). As both TP53 
alleles carry the mutations (ploidy > 1), this mutation was acquired before 
genome duplication. Relative timing of the SMAD4 mutation cannot be 
inferred because there is only one copy of this allele and the mutation is 
fully clonal. d(8;9), d(9;18) and d(9,17,18) refer to candidate derivative 
chromosomes based on DNA rearrangement profiles. e, Summary of 
tumour evolution in Ashpc_0005. WGD, whole-genome duplication. 


sequence of events in a second case (Pcsi_0171) demonstrated that a 
single chromothripsis event simultaneously knocked out CDKN2A and 
SMAD4 (Extended Data Fig. 8). Notably, rearrangement patterns in 
16% of cases (17/107) combined allelic alterations in KRAS, CDKN2A, 
TP53 and SMAD4 genes, predominantly as double knockouts (14% if 
only tumour-suppressor genes are considered; Supplementary Fig. 4). 
In a proof-of-principle experiment using single-cell sequencing ina 
tumour where rearrangements did not span these genes, we found an 
ancestral clone that harboured a SMAD4 loss but retained T'P53 and 
CDKN2A (Extended Data Fig. 9). These data provide direct evidence 
that a number of cases do not conform to the accepted mutational 
hierarchy predicted by the PanIN progression model and warrant 
future investigation into the sequence of mutational events that give 
rise to these aggressive tumours. 

Studies dating back two decades have been critical in moulding the 
current perspective of how pancreatic cancer develops'. Key features 
of our data provide a framework to broaden this view. First, analysis 
of polyploid tumours revealed that most mutations accumulate when 
these tumours are still diploid. Assuming that preneoplastic cells are 
diploid, a fraction of these mutations must be preneoplastic. In line with 
this reasoning, Murphy et al. have demonstrated that preneoplasms in 
pancreatic cancer acquire an extensive mutation burden but remain 
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non-invasive”. This suggests a prolonged preneoplastic phase predates 
the onset of invasive disease and that copy number events are crucial 
for transformation (Extended Data Fig. 10). These data carry implica- 
tions for the design of future studies on the early detection of pancre- 
atic cancer|. Second, copy number changes from chromothripsis are 
essentially clonal, suggesting that these events are sustained early in 
tumorigenesis. The inactivation of well-known preneoplastic drivers 
(CDKN2A, TP53, SMAD4) en bloc strongly supports this notion and 
implies that chromothripsis can be a transforming event under the 
right gene context!””?. Our data also raise the possibility that some 
pancreatic cancers may not progress through a linear series of PanIN 
lesions!®. Why catastrophic mitotic phenomena are so frequent in pan- 
creatic cancer cannot be easily answered. Perhaps the extensive fibrosis 
in these tumours, known to suppress tumour development”>”®, apply 
a selective pressure that favours punctuated events over gradual ones. 
Lastly, pancreatic cancer is well known for its proclivity to metastasize. 
In mouse models of pancreatic cancer, genetic instability contributes 
to metastatic progression”. If chromothripsis is indeed the transform- 
ing event in some tumours, as our data suggest, a single event could 
thus confer a cell with both invasive and metastatic properties. In this 
scenario, there would be a very short latency period between the birth 
of the invasive clone and the ability of that clone to metastasize”®”?. 
This supposition is consistent with the observation that 80% of pan- 
creatic cancer patients present with advanced disease at diagnosis. 
How these mutational processes contribute to disease progression 
and metastatic phenotype is therefore a critical topic of investigation; 
such knowledge will be essential to guide more effective screening and 
therapeutic strategies, both for pancreatic cancer and other aggressive 
tumour types. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Ethical approval and sample acquisition. A total of 107 surgically resectable 
samples of pancreatic ductal adenocarcinoma tissue were obtained from collabo- 
rating hospitals in Canada and the United States from patients that gave informed 
consent under the ICGC protocol. 84 samples were obtained from the University 
Health Network (Toronto, Canada), 14 samples from the Mayo Clinic, 3 samples 
from the University of Nebraska as part of a rapid autopsy program, 5 samples 
from Sunnybrook Health Sciences Centre (Toronto, Canada), and 1 sample from 
McGill University (Montreal, Canada). Consent for WGS was obtained locally at 
each institute. At the Ontario Institute for Cancer Research, approval was obtained 
through the University Health Network Research Ethics Board (08-0767-T) and 
University of Toronto Research Ethics Board (30024). Pre-operatively, blood sam- 
ples were collected for germline DNA. Where blood was not collected, duodenal 
mucosa or other non-cancerous tissue was collected post-operatively to obtain 
germline DNA. Tumours were sectioned to confirm the diagnosis of ductal ade- 
nocarcinoma and pieces were snap-frozen in liquid nitrogen and stored at —80°C 
or —150°C before proceeding with laser capture microdissection (LCM). For 
21 cases (17 UHN, 4 Sunnybrook), fresh tumour material was dissociated and 
viably sorted at —150°C (below). We obtained clinical follow-ups on the majority 
of cases. 

Sample dissociation and cell sorting. Freshly resected tumours were minced into 
fine pieces in 10-cm tissue culture dishes using a razor blade. After mechanical 
dissociation, 9 ml of RPMI supplemented with 1% FBS was added. 1 ml of 10x 
collagenase/hylauronidase mix (Stemcell technologies) was added to bring the 
volume to 10 ml and the sample was placed in a 37°C incubator. Every 20 min, 
the tissue pieces in the culture dish were pipetted through narrowing orifices (for 
example, a 10 ml then 5 ml then 1 ml pipette) for a total of 60-120 min. The sample 
was then passed through a 70-150-,1m nylon mesh, centrifuged and resuspended 
in DMSO (Sigma) based cryopreservation media (20% FBS/10% DMSO final) and 
placed at —150°C for long-term storage. 

For cell sorting, frozen vials of viable cells were thawed via dropwise addition 

of RPMI solution (IMDM + 20% FBS + DNasel). Final concentration of DNasel 
(Roche Applied Science, 10104159001) in RPMI solution was 200,.g ml~!. After 
thawing, cells were spun at a low r.p.m. (~1,000) for 20 min at 4°C. After spin- 
ning, the thawing solution was removed and cells were resuspended in 100 1l of 
PBS + 5% FBS for antibody staining and cell sorting. The following antibodies 
were used for cell sorting: GlyA FITC (BD bioscience, clone HIR2), CD140b 
PE (BD bioscience, clone 28D4), CD45 PC5 (Beckman Coulter, clone IM1833), 
EpCAM PerCP-eFluor7 10 (eBioscience, clone 1B7), CD31 PC7 (eBioscience, clone 
WM-59), CD90 (BD Biosciences, clone 5E10), CD34 APC7 (BD bioscience, clone 
581, custom conjugation). Cell sorting was performed on the BD FACSAria III 
using 4-laser configuration. 
Laser capture microdissection. Snap-frozen tumour tissue embedded in opti- 
mal cutting temperature compound was cut into 81m sections and mounted on 
PEN-Membrane Slides (Leica). Sections were stained with diluted haematoxylin 
to distinguish tumour epithelium from stroma. A staff pathologist marked tumour 
sections and LCM was performed according to manufacturer’s protocol on the 
Leica LMD7000 system. Specimens were collected by gravity, contact-free and 
contamination-free, and directly placed in DNA lysis buffer. 

Whole-genome sequencing was performed on DNA from tumour-enriched 

material. Details of sequencing protocols are included in the Supplementary 
Methods. 
CELLULOID: evaluation of tumour cellularity, tumour ploidy, and absolute 
copy number profiles. After alignment, reads are counted in 1-kb bins using func- 
tions from the R package ‘HMMcopy. These counts are then adjusted for the GC 
content of each bin using LOESS (local) regression and scaled to the mean (scaled 
GC-corrected read count (SRC)). Segmentation of the data in both tumour and 
normal tissue (say, from matched non-malignant tissue or from blood) is per- 
formed using penalized least squares, as implemented in the R package ‘copynum- 
ber. Each segment is assigned the mean SRC value, which is calculated from the 
bins within the segment. SRC is proportional to the mean number of chromosomes 
(copies), averaged over all sequenced cells. 

Germline heterozygous positions are extracted in the autosome, except in 
regions of the genome where duplication or deletion events are observed in the 
normal tissues. The number of reads supporting each allele (the reference allele— 
the one observed on the reference human assembly—and the alternate allele) is 
recorded from the tumour data and the allelic ratio (AR; the proportion of reads 
supporting the reference allele) calculated. Each heterozygous position is also 
paired with the SRC value of the segment it belongs to, evaluated from the tumour 
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data, to form pairs of values (SRC, AR). These pairs of points are represented in a 
three-dimensional graph as a contour (elevation) plot (Fig. 1). This figure is a visual 
representation of the autosomal-wide copy-number profile of the tumour. Each 
peak (or pair of peaks since the graph is reflected around AR=0.5) corresponds to 
a specific copy number state that summarizes both the total copy number (on the 
x axis, once appropriately scaled) and the ratio of relative abundance of maternal 
and paternal copies (on the y axis, once contamination from normal tissues—or 
tumour cellularity—is accounted for). The relative positions of these peaks can be 
mathematically derived in the following way. 

Let us define the autosomal ploidy of a sequenced sample (that includes both 
tumour and possibly contamination from normal cells) as: 


1 


P= 
NBS 


Cb 


where c, represents the mean number of chromosomal copies at base b, averaged 
over all cells, and Nz is the number of autosomal bases. This can be interpreted as 
the relative abundance of autosomal DNA in the sequenced sample compared to 
anormal (reference) haploid autosomal genome. We aim to use the SRC values to 
estimate the ploidy. Re-writing the above as: 


1 
PrKx 


So SRCbin 


bins bin 


(where K is a scaling constant) is not informative since the SRC values are scaled 
and relative, making this expression trivial. However, because SRC are scaled 
to the mean, bins that fall in regions of exactly P copies (averaged over all cells) 
are expected to display SRC values of 1. Let S be the value of SRC that would be 
expected in regions where all cells display 2 copies of chromosomes (such regions 
do not need to actually exist in the sequenced sample). Because of proportionality, 
we have the relationship: 


p=2 


thus, ploidy can be evaluated by finding S. 

Consider the more general case of a sequenced sample that consists of a propor- 
tion n of normal cells and t of tumour cells (n+ t= 1). Because ploidy may differ 
in normal and tumour cells, these percentages are not equivalent to percentages of 
reads originating from normal or tumour cells. Consider a segment in the genome 
that is present in 2 copies in the normal cells and an average of T copies in the 
tumour cells. The tumour cells can be further broken down in subclones, in pro- 
portions t), tz, ...(t=t;+t2+...), each subclone displaying a different number of 
copies (T}, Tz, ...). Then, by proportionality, the SRC of bins in that segment are 
expected to take the value: 


S 
5 ent tht bet) (1) 


To determine the expected AR of heterozygous positions in that segment, the num- 
ber of copies need to be further broken down into number of maternal and paternal 
copies: T; = M;+ P;. Normal cells are assumed to have one maternal chromosome 
and one paternal chromosome. In a segment that displays M; maternal and P; 
paternal copies in subclone i, the AR is expected to take the value: 


n+ Mit + Motr+-:- 


(2) 
2n+ Ti + Toty + sd 


if, say, the maternal chromosome carries the reference allele, and reflected around 
0.5 otherwise. Let: 


EP(S, n, t, Mi, Pi, Ma, P2, --+) 


represent the (x, y) coordinates described in equations (1) and (2). Let OP = {OP}} 
be the set of observed contour plot peaks (or subset of peaks deemed of particular 
interest by the user). The algorithm used to estimate S, n and t finds parameters 
that minimize the total distance between the observed peaks and the expected peak 
(EP) coordinate closest to each. In other words, if: 

min 
M},P1,M2,P2,--- 


d(S,n, t) = |OP; — EP(S, n, t, Mi, Pi, Mo, Po, --+)|; 


then the algorithm consists on finding S, n and t that minimize: 


> di(S, n, t). 
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In practice, the number of expected peak locations grows exponentially with the 
number of subclones and the number of maternal/paternal configurations. The 
algorithm further depends on a set of allowed copy number configurations (a set 
of M;and Pj) that can be set by the user. For example, the user might want to ignore 
configurations where the number of maternal chromosomes is smaller than the 
number of paternal chromosomes in one subclone but higher in another; this 
would reduce the number of possible ARs. Other restrictions may include situa- 
tions where the number of copies between different subclones cannot differ (by 
difference or by ratio) by more than some specified threshold. 

The objective function to be minimized is not convex and multiple local minima 
exist. Optimization is done either by simulated annealing if a global minimum is 
desired (using the R package GenSA) or using the R built-in function ‘optim’ with 
grid-defined starting points to survey and inspect a set of local minima. 

Once values for S, n and t are obtained, the ploidy in the tumour cells (Pr) can 
then be calculated as: 


P—2n 
l-—n 


Pr= 


where P=2/S is the ploidy of the whole sample that was sequenced. The SRC 
values can be rescaled into their corresponding integer copy number in tumours 
using equation 1 above. 

The above describes the current implementation of an R package named 
CELLULOID, which can be obtained from http://github.com/mathieu-lemire. 
Chrom-AL: detecting catastrophic mitotic events. Chrom-AL is an in-house tool 
developed to standardize the detection of complex rearrangement patterns linked 
to chromothripsis”’. Chrom-AL applies a series of statistical tests and thresholds at 
the level of the chromosome and also within the windows of the structural events to 
infer a call. We inspected 80 genomes manually and estimate that the false-positive 
and false-negative rate of Chrom-AL is ~7% and ~8%, respectively, in our dataset. 
The tool is designed based on the chromothripsis criteria presented by Korbel and 
Campbell*°. Complex rearrangement patterns can often involve multiple distinct 
types of mitotic errors (for example, FoSTeS, MMBIR) including a chromothripsis 
event”>”!3, Chrom-AL is not designed to distinguish chromothripsis from other 
replication-based mitotic errors, which can also be catastrophic within one or few 
cell divisions. As such, we use the term chromothripsis to broadly refer to a ‘one- 
off’ mitotic catastrophe. 

As chromothripsis events typically increase the number of structural variants 
in a genome, there is a correlation between tumours with increased numbers of 
structural variants and rate of chromothripsis. Thus, proper structural variant 
calling becomes a critical parameter in implementation of any algorithm to call 
chromothripsis. Despite this correlation, a high rate of structural variants does not 
necessarily imply a chromothripsis event. Thus, the false-positive and false- 
negative rates of Chrom-AL will probably vary with the overall rate of structural 
variants that differs amongst tumour types. For this reason, visual inspection 
still remains a critical tool in evaluating such events. Chrom-AL does not detect 
chromothripsis events that are predominately driven by a single type of structural 
variation. For example, on rare occasions we observed the typical copy number 
oscillation hallmark of chromothripsis that was connected mostly by head-to- 
head (HH) or tail-to-tail (TT) inversions. Whether such rearrangements were 
indeed accumulated over time or all at once is not known. To remain consistent 
with the criteria discussed below, we excluded these events from the analysis. 
Below, we describe the criteria and conditions used to detect cataclysmic events 
by Chrom-AL. Chrom-AL was implemented in R. 

Threshold for number of structural variants and copy number alterations at 
the (chromosomal level); test 1. Catastrophic events typically have large num- 
bers of structural variations and copy numbers changes. Only events with at 
least 7-8 structural variants and 8 copy number segments were considered in the 
analysis. 

Clustering of break points (chromosomal level); test 2. Catastrophic events 
are typically localized to particular genomic regions that can be assessed statis- 
tically. To do this, we ordered the break points sequentially and calculated the 
distances between each break point. The distribution of distances was compared 
against the exponential distribution as described by Korbel and Campbell” using 
a Kolmogorov—Smirnoy (KS) test and followed by Bonferroni correction. Regions 
with a q < 0.1 were considered to display evidence of break-point clustering. 
Chromosomal break-point enrichment (chromosomal level); test 3. We 
observed several instances where structural variants comprising a catastrophic 
event were scattered chromosome-wide and did not cluster within a particular 
region of a chromosome. Thus, they failed the KS test described above. To account 
for this shortcoming, we performed an additional test to determine if structural 
variants were enriched on any particular chromosome than would be expected 
by chance. To identify chromosomes enriched for structural variants, a hyperge- 
ometric test was run on each chromosome based on all the breakpoints identified 


in the tumour. This was followed by a Bonferroni correction. Chromosomes with 
a q<0.1 were identified as having a high rate of break points. 

Join distribution (chromosomal and window level); test 4. In paired-end 
sequencing, all structural variants can be categorized into four read-pair orienta- 
tions based on the direction of the + or — reads: tail-to-head (+-/—, TH), head- 
to-head (—/—), tail-to-tail (+/+) or head-to-tail (—/+, HT). Pairs in standard 
orientation (+-/—) are considered to be a deletion-type structural variant with a 
TH join. Duplication-type structural variants are in the reverse-orientation —/+ 
and defined by a HT join. Inversions can be both in the forward (+/+) orienta- 
tion or reverse (—/—) orientation. In the forward orientation, they were defined 
as TT and in the reverse orientation they were defined at HH. Using read-pair 
information for structural variants, we classified each structural variant based on 
their segment joins. In a catastrophic event, we expect structural variants of all four 
types to be present. For each region we tested this hypothesis. To initially run the 
test, we required at least one type of read-pair join from each of the four subtypes 
to be present. A multinomial test, from the EMT v1.1 package, was run to test 
the distribution of segment joins against an equal distribution. The regions with 
P>0.05 were considered to show evidence of equal distributions of segment joins. 
Copy-number oscillations (chromosomal and window level); test 5. Catastrophic 
events typically display oscillations in copy number that vary between a few states. 
However, when chromothripsis is co-opted with BFB cycles as part of a single cata- 
strophic event, there will be some segments in the event that will oscillate between 
limited copy number states and other segments that may appear to increase in a 
stepwise manner. To be categorized as a bona fide one-off event, there must be 
some sequential segments that retain an oscillation pattern. We required at least 4 
sequential segments in any catastrophic event must oscillate between two different 
states. Due to polyploidization, the amplitude of the copy number step was defined 
as variable (1, 2 or more). 

Interspersed LOH (chromosomal and window level); test 6. Chromothripsis 
drives copy number losses, and thus copy number oscillations should correspond 
to interspersed loss of heterozygosity (LOH). To test for LOH, we identified all the 
high confidence germline heterozygous SNPs in the genome and determined the 
allelic ratio in the tumour sample. The distributions of allelic ratios between each 
sequential copy number segments were compared using a t-test. A minimum of ten 
positions had to be identified within each copy number segment to be processed 
otherwise those segments were exclude from the analysis. A Bonferroni correc- 
tion test was run. Those segments in which q < 0.1 were considered significantly 
different. To show evidence of interspersed LOH, at least four comparisons had 
to be made (thus at least five copy number segments had to be present in the 
region). At least 50% of the compared segments had to show some significant 
difference in the distribution of allele ratio to be classified as showing interspersed 
LOH. 

Chromosome-level analysis. Genomic regions were first evaluated at the chromo- 
some level. For each sample, all chromosomes were independently evaluated for 
the above tests. For tests 2 and 3, we used copy number break points for segments 
where a matching structural variant could not be mapped. The importance of this 
point is shown in Extended Data Fig. 5c (bottom left panel; Ashpc_0008, event 2). 
In this case, there was a chained chromothripsis event connecting chromosomes 3 
and 20. On chromosome 3, the left edge at 42.8 Mb was part of the chromothripsis 
event but the corresponding structural variant to this copy number loss is not 
mapped. This was also the case for the right edge of the chromothripsis event on 
chromosome 20 (7.1 Mb). In this scenario, utilization of the copy number break 
point was critical in the tests to decipher whether this was indeed a chromothrip- 
sis event. If copy number break points are not integrated into the analysis, such 
events would go undetected or be misclassified. We found that including the copy 
number break point was necessary to properly establish the DNA windows of 
chromothripsis events, especially when structural variants could not be properly 
mapped (discussed below). 

Identification of DNA rearrangement windows. The next step was to identify 
the borders of the catastrophic event on each chromosome. Catastrophic events 
typically display overlapping structural variants throughout the region of the event. 
To localize the chromosomal window where the catastrophic event occurred, we 
selected the left and right borders of overlapping structural variant break points. 
Structural variants resulting in translocations were used to establish the rear- 
rangement window when at least two independent translocations were detected 
between the same two chromosomes. In this manner, we could establish inter- and 
intra-chromosomal windows to facilitate the segregation of multi-chromosome 
events from single-chromosome events. Each window was flanked with 6 kb on 
either end. The windows that define each candidate catastrophic event were used 
for downstream analysis. 

Window-level analysis. A window was first scored on whether there were at least 
eight structural variants present within the window. Each window was then eval- 
uated for tests 4-6. 
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Classification of single-chromosome versus multi-chromosome catastrophic 
events. Single-chromosome catastrophic events were classified when all 
structural variants within a window occurred on the same chromosome. In 
the case of translocations, at least two structural variants had to have occurred 
between the same two chromosomes to be considered a multi-chromosome 
event. 

Event (criterion 1 versus criterion 2). Each window was independently scored. If 
a window was classified as a catastrophic and was involved in a multi-chromosome 
event, both windows on either side of the translocation were considered to be cata- 
strophic at the chromosomal level but were counted as a single catastrophic event. 
Through a large number of iterations, in which the tests described above were 
iteratively optimized, we established two distinct criteria: ‘maximize sensitivity 
and ‘specificity of detection. 

Criterion 1 (CR1). To be classified as an event under CR1, a region had to pass 
at least five of the six chromosomal level tests (test 1-6). A window had to be 
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identified with at least eight structural variants and the window had to pass the 
segment-join and the interspersed LOH test (test 4 and 6). 

Criterion 2 (CR2). To be classified as event under CR2, a region had to pass at least 
5 of the following tests: the 6 chromosomal level tests (test 1-6), the identification 
of a window with at least 8 structural variants, the window segment join and the 
window interspersed LOH test (test 4 and 6). In addition to these conditions, the 
window had to have at least 7 structural variant events and had to pass window 
oscillation (criterion 5). 

Data availability. Raw data (fastq files) and clinical information on the patient 
cohort are available from the International Cancer Genome Consortium (ICGC) 
data portal at http://dcc.icgc.org. DNA sequencing data have also been deposited 
in the European Genome-phenome Archive (EGA): EGAD00001001956. 


30. Korbel, J.O. & Campbell, P. J. Criteria for inference of chromothripsis in cancer 
genomes. Cel! 152, 1226-1236 (2013). 
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LCM from two representative cases (of 86) (i, ii). d, Box and whisker 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | CELLULOID validation. The copy number 
for common alterations (TP53, SMAD4; shown by black arrow) was 
derived from ploidy estimates generated by CELLULOID. Six diploid 
and five polyploid tumours were analysed by FISH (shown on the right 
of each contour plot). In all cases, the copy number from CELLULOID 
ploidy estimates was confirmed. In Pcsi_0084 (diploid), CELLULOID 
predicted zero copies of SMAD4. The allelic ratio in this region was 50% 
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(heterozygous) as only reads from normal cells spanned this region. In 
Ashpc_0027, both CELLULOID and FISH indicate that this tumour is 
polyploid. The CELLULOID plot demonstrates that there is a further 
subclonal amplification in TP53 from polyploid clone (copy state = 3.2 
derived from one allele). FISH analysis shows tumour cells with two or 
three copies of TP53 supporting this is subclonal. Copy number by FISH 
for SMAD4 and TP53 is indicated in red at the top right of each plot. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Tumour ploidy and genetic instability in 
pancreatic cancer. a, Tumour ploidy and sample cellularity estimates are 
interconnected: although the ploidy of a tumour can always be doubled 
and still provide copy number segments at integer levels (albeit only 

at even values), the estimate of cellularity would have to decrease. To 
maintain an allelic ratio at a given value, the proportion of tumour cells 
has to be reduced to compensate for the higher copy numbers in them 
(from a cellularity value t to a value t/(2 — ft) in the case of a doubling of 
the ploidy). A test can thus be designed to verify that ploidy estimates have 
not been systematically over- or underestimated, simply by comparing 
the distribution of cellularity estimates stratified by ploidy. P value was 
derived using Kruskal-Wallis test. b, Deviation from baseline ploidy in 
diploids, tetraploids and hexaploids indicates a marked loss of genomic 
material in polyploids. c, Box and whisker plots (showing the median 
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and 10th-90th percentile ranges) of the total copy number alterations 

in polyploid and diploid tumours. d, Mutational signatures of the 

107 genomes used in this study. The signatures were derived using the 
trinucleotide mutation context as previously published'’. The proportion 
of individual signature operative in each tumour is shown in the bar plot. 
The overall classification of each case is indicated below. Signatures of 
polyploidy tumours is shown on the left, diploids is shown on the right. 
ND, not done; n= 1 polyploid and 4 diploid patient samples. Detailed 
analysis of mutational signatures in PDA is covered elsewhere (Connor 

et al., manuscript under review) e, Percentage of copy number losses (left) 
and gains (right) that occurred before (yellow) or after (blue) genome 
duplication for each polyploid tumour. Box and whisker plots depict 
median + 10th-90th percentile range. P values were derived using a t-test. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Characterization of chromothripsis events 

in pancreatic cancer. a, The distribution of chromothripsis events across 
the genome (single-chromosome, white; multi-chromosome, black). 

**P < 0.001 (Monte Carlo sampling, Supplementary Methods). b, The 
specific effects of chromothripsis on the copy number of chromosome 18 
(top, 1 = 22), chromosome 12 (middle, n = 15), and chromosome 19 
(bottom, n= 5). Statistical differences in copy number between the groups 
were performed using Wilcoxon test using 10-kb bins that covered GATA6 
(chromosome 18), KRAS (chromosome 12) and PAK4 (chromosome 19) 
genes (description of PAK4 event is covered in supplementary results). 
Copy number profiles of polyploids were adjusted according to tumour 
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ploidy to allow comparison against diploids (referred to as ‘Normalized 
copy number on the y axis). Interquartile ranges for chromothripsis 
cases are indicated in pale red and for non-chromothripsis cases in pale 
blue. c, Two cases of chromothripsis resulting in the amplification of the 
mutant KRAS allele. In Pcsi_0290, the mutant allele was amplified as part 
of a multi-chromosomal event involving chromothripsis and BFB with 
chromosome 18 (top). In Pcsi_0356, the chromothripsis event was co- 
opted with cycles of BFB to knock out the wild-type allele (bottom). The 
absolute copy number of the locus encompassing KRAS and mutation is 
shown for each case. d, Cumulative incidence of chromothripsis events in 
polyploid and diploid tumours (P= 0.013, Fisher's exact test). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Most copy number alterations arise from 
individual chromothripsis events. a, In Pcsi_0082, five distinct 
chromothripsis events on chromosome 15 (top, 1), chromosome 18 (top, 
2), chromosome 8 (top, 3), chromosome 13 (bottom, 4), and chromosome 
16 (bottom, 5) are displayed. Copy number steps on chromosome 15 (1), 
chromosome 8 (2) are 2 or greater indicating that these events occurred 
before polyploidization. Single copy number steps on chromosome 18 

(2), chromosome 13 (4) and chromosome 16 (5) indicate that these events 
were sustained after polyploidization. The single rearrangement between 


chromosome 15 and chromosome 18 appears to be independent from 

the chromothripsis on chromosome 18. Pie charts depict the proportion 
of copy number alterations derived from each chromothripsis event. 

b, Distribution of copy number alterations due to chromothripsis for all 
cases where such an event was detected by ChromAL. ¢, In Ashpc_0008, 
two multi-chromosomal chromothripsis events, joining chromosome 14, 
chromosome 6, chromosome 18 (top, 1), and chromosome 3, chromosome 20 
(bottom, 2), are shown (discussed in Supplementary Results). 
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for analysis. Similarly to Pcsi_0378, multiple metastases were polyploid d, Plots of chromothripsis events in metastases. In, lymph node; ly, liver; 
suggesting the primary tumour was also polyploid. The primary tumour pa, primary tumour. 


was unavailable for sequencing in this case. b, A case (Pcsi_0407) with 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Case of a simultaneous loss of CDKN2A and 
SMAD4 due to a chromothripsis event. a, Rearrangement and copy 
number profile of a multi-chromosome chromothripsis event between 
chromosome 9 and chromosome 18 (Pcsi_0171). b, Detailed view of the 
two inversions (one in the head-to-head orientation (HH), the other 

in tail-to-tail orientation (TT) for more detail, see Methods) in the 
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segment lost 
during rearrangement 


chromothripsis event that resulted in the concurrent loss of CDKN2A and 
SMAD4. ¢, Schematic depiction of the temporal order of events derived 
from the rearrangement profile shown in a. d, Summary of tumour 
evolution in Pcsi_0171. A more detailed description of Pcsi_0171 is 
provided in Supplementary Results. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Single-cell sequencing reconstruction of the 
evolutionary events when rearrangements did not span the classical 
pancreatic cancer drivers. a, A fresh tumour specimen (Ashpc_0008) was 
dissociated and single tumour cells were deposited using flow sorting. The 
whole genomes of 96 single cells were amplified using REPLI-g and paired- 
end whole-genome sequencing was performed using an Illumina HiSeq 
2500 system. Single cells were sequenced to a median whole-genome 
depth of 3.9x (Supplementary Fig. 18). Only cells with enough whole- 
genome coverage (1 = 70) were used in the analysis. This sequencing 
depth allowed us to track heterozygous SNPs across the whole genome in 
single cells. Using this methodology, we were able to follow LOH events 
across the whole genome in single cells that show high concordance with 


bulk tumour tissue (Supplementary Fig. 18). Hierarchical clustering 
based on LOH events across the whole genome was performed and found 
four independent cell clusters. b, Specific LOH events on chromosome 3, 
chromosome 9, chromosome 17 and chromosome 18 are shown from 
single cells in a. The chromothripsis event on chromosome 3 is shown 

in greater detail in Extended Data Fig. 5c. A summary of the sequence of 
allelic losses is shown below. Supportive data that allelic losses precede 
mutational inactivation is shown in Supplementary Figs 13, 14. c, Plot of 
the shared chromosomal break point on chromosome 18 on the bulk (top), 
preneoplastic single cell (middle) and tumour single cell (bottom). d, The 
classical model of pancreatic tumour progression. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Theoretical model of pancreatic cancer 
tumour progression. Shown is the classical model of tumour evolution 
driven at a gradual pace (grey) and an alternate model driven at 
punctuated equilibrium (red). In the classical model, there is a period of 
latency between the driver mutations that lead to tumour development 
and the multiple, independent, transforming events are required for 
tumour development (top, grey dashed line; bottom-left schematic). In 

the punctuated equilibrium model, tumour development can be divided 
into two major events, the cancer-initiating event and cancer-transforming 


event (top, red dashed line; bottom-right schematic). Under this model, 
most mutations (indicated by x) would accrue in an extended phase of 
preneoplastic tumour development. Transformation, probably due to 
genetic instability from copy number changes (arrow heads) ensuing from 
a cataclysmic event, would rapidly lead to invasive cancer and metastases. 
Classical drivers (KRAS, CDKN2A, TP53, SMAD4) from the PanIN 
progression model are overlaid onto these models. Theoretical PanIN 


stages are shown as P1-P3. 
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Cortico-fugal output from visual cortex promotes 
plasticity of innate motor behaviour 


Bao-hua Liu!?, Andrew D. Huberman? & Massimo Scanziani 


The mammalian visual cortex massively innervates the brainstem, 
a phylogenetically older structure, via cortico-fugal axonal 
projections’. Many cortico-fugal projections target brainstem 
nuclei that mediate innate motor behaviours, but the function 
of these projections remains poorly understood!*. A prime 
example of such behaviours is the optokinetic reflex (OKR), an 
innate eye movement mediated by the brainstem accessory optic 
system, that stabilizes images on the retina as the animal 
moves through the environment and is thus crucial for vision’. 
The OKR is plastic, allowing the amplitude of this reflex to be 
adaptively adjusted relative to other oculomotor reflexes and 
thereby ensuring image stability throughout life”"!!. Although the 
plasticity of the OKR is thought to involve subcortical structures 
such as the cerebellum and vestibular nuclei!®', cortical lesions 
have suggested that the visual cortex might also be involved”'*>. 
Here we show that projections from the mouse visual cortex to 
the accessory optic system promote the adaptive plasticity of the 
OKR. OKR potentiation, a compensatory plastic increase in the 
amplitude of the OKR in response to vestibular impairment!!*!8, 
is diminished by silencing visual cortex. Furthermore, targeted 
ablation of a sparse population of cortico-fugal neurons that 
specifically project to the accessory optic system severely impairs 
OKR potentiation. Finally, OKR potentiation results from an 
enhanced drive exerted by the visual cortex onto the accessory 
optic system. Thus, cortico-fugal projections to the brainstem 
enable the visual cortex, an area that has been principally studied 
for its sensory processing function’, to plastically adapt the 
execution of innate motor behaviours. 

Although the OKR is innate, it is also plastic”. Indeed, impairment 
of the vestibulo-ocular reflex, an innate oculomotor behaviour that 
works with the OKR to stabilize retinal images, leads to a compensa- 
tory increase in the amplitude of the OKR'"!*'8. The compensatory 
increase in OKR relative to the vestibulo-ocular reflex is a striking 
example of how reflexes are plastically adjusted relative to each other 
to ensure appropriate motor behaviour. The adaptive plasticity of the 
OKR is classically studied by impairing the vestibulo-ocular reflex 
using lesions of the vestibular organ'!!+'*!7, We used this experimental 
paradigm to determine whether the visual cortex is involved in the 
ensuing compensatory increase in OKR amplitude and to identify the 
underlying neural circuits. 

We elicited a horizontal OKR (here referred to as OKR) in head- 
fixed adult mice by displaying on a virtual drum a vertical grating that 
drifted along the azimuth in an oscillatory manner; at the same time, 
we monitored the right eye with a camera (Fig. 1a, b and Extended Data 
Fig. la-d; Methods). We computed the gain of the OKR as the ampli- 
tude of the eye trajectory normalized to the amplitude of the grating 
trajectory (Methods; Extended Data Fig. 1). The OKR gain depended 
on the spatial and oscillation frequencies of the grating and varied from 
animal to animal””° (Fig. 1c and Extended Data Fig. 1g). 
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Figure 1 | Visual cortex contributes to OKR potentiation. a, Schematic 

of experimental setup. b, Top, snapshots of nasal (N; left) and temporal 

(T; right) eye positions. Red ellipses, pupil fit. Red crosses, pupil centres. 
Arrows, corneal reflection of reference LED. Bottom, cycle average of 
individual eye trajectory overlaid with drum trajectory. c, Data from example 
mouse. Oscillation frequency and spatial frequency tuning curves (n = 32 
and 48 trials, respectively). Top traces, cycle-averaged OKR trajectories 

(n= 96-720 cycles). Thickness, s.e.m. d, Data from example mouse. 

Top, schematic of experimental design. Bottom, oscillation frequency tuning 
curves of OKR gain before vestibular lesion (VL; left, n = 60 trials) and 

2 days after vestibular lesion (right, n = 30 trials). Blue and black curves, with 
and without cortical silencing. Top traces, cycle-averaged OKR trajectories 
(n= 120-600 cycles). Thickness, s.e.m. e, Population average of OKR 
potentiation following vestibular lesion. Black, no cortical silencing. Blue, 
cortical silencing (n = 13 mice). Shaded area illustrates cortical contribution 
to OKR potentiation. f, Population tuning curves of OKR potentiation 
following vestibular lesion (n= 13 mice). g, Population summary of cortical 
contribution to OKR gain before (Pre VL) and after vestibular lesion 

(Post VL). h, Population summary of cortical contribution to OKR 
potentiation (potentiation index, PI). Red data point in g and h: animal 

in d. n= 12 mice for g and h. Data in c-h shown as mean +s.e.m. 
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A bilateral vestibular lesion (Methods) led to a robust compensatory 
increase in OKR gain (OKR potentiation). Mice recovered from the 
surgery in their home cages and the OKR was assessed before and 
two, four and six days after surgery (Fig. 1d, top). Two days after 
surgery, OKR gain was potentiated by more than 50% (53 + 11% (mean 
+s.e.m.,P=4 x 1074; averaged over all oscillation frequencies), and 
this potentiation lasted for at least six days after surgery (day 4: 38 + 8%, 
P=3x10+ day 6:41+9%, P=6 x 1074; Fig. 1d, e). On average, the 
potentiation was greater for higher oscillation frequencies (Fig. 1f). 
Thus, a vestibular lesion leads to strong OKR potentiation. 

To investigate whether the visual cortex contributes to OKR poten- 
tiation, we silenced this area bilaterally by photostimulating cortical 
-\-aminobutyric acid (GABA)-releasing inhibitory neurons expressing 
the light-sensitive cation channel channelrhodopsin 2 (ChR2; Extended 
Data Fig. 2a; Methods). Before vestibular lesioning, cortical silencing 
(Extended Data Fig. 2b) led to only a small reduction in OKR gain 
(referred to as the cortical contribution to OKR gain; 10.9 + 1.7%, 
P=4x107; averaged over all frequencies; Fig. 1d, g and Extended 
Data Fig. 3a—c). Notably, in the same animals, cortical silencing two 
days after surgery led to a much stronger reduction in OKR gain 
(24.4+ 1.8%, P=4x 10~; Fig. 1d, g and Extended Data Fig. 3a-c). 
Thus the cortical contribution to OKR gain more than doubles after 
a bilateral vestibular lesion. To quantify the contribution of the visual 
cortex to OKR potentiation we used a potentiation index, PI (Methods; 
Extended Data Fig. 3c). Pl is 1 if OKR potentiation is abolished upon 
cortical silencing and is 0 if the cortical contribution to OKR gain 
is unaffected by the vestibular lesion. The cortical contribution to 
OKR potentiation was between 0.1 and 1.16 and averaged 0.54 0.10 
across all oscillation frequencies (Fig. 1h and Extended Data Fig. 3d) 
indicating that at least half of OKR potentiation may depend on the visual 
cortex. In sham-lesioned animals (see Methods), OKR potentiation 
was absent and the cortical contribution to OKR gain was unaffected 
(Extended Data Fig. 3e, f). Thus, the contribution of the visual cortex to 
ORR gain increases strongly after vestibular lesioning, indicating that 
the visual cortex has a prominent role in OKR potentiation. 

Continuous OKR stimulation can also lead to OKR potentiation”. 
To determine whether this less invasive form of OKR potentiation 
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Figure 2 | Cortico-fugal projection from mouse visual cortex to 
NOT-DTN. a-d, Top, schematic of experimental design. VC, visual cortex. 
a, Beads injected into NOT-DTN are retrogradely transported to visual 
cortex. Middle, coronal slice of visual cortex. Bottom, higher magnification 
of the enclosed area. WM, white matter. b, Example of layer 5 pyramidal 
cell projecting to NOT-DTN in visual cortex. Blue, DAPI; white, tdTomato. 
c, Middle, AMPA receptor-mediated (downwards) or NMDA receptor- 
mediated (upwards) EPSCs evoked in NOT-DTN neurons by optogenetic 
stimulation of cortico-fugal axons in vitro. Black, individual traces; 

red, average traces; blue, time course of blue light illumination. Bottom, 
summary of onset latency and trial-by-trial jitter of EPSCs. Data shown 

as mean + s.d.;n =9 mice. d, Firing of NOT-DTN neurons upon 
optogenetic activation of visual cortex in vivo. Middle, raster plot and 
PSTH of a NOT-DTN unit. Blue bar, LED illumination. Bottom, firing 
rates of NOT-DTN units in LED-off trials vs LED-on trials. Dotted line, 
unity line. Inset, summary of onset latency (n = 23 units). Data shown as 
median +s.d.;n =4 mice. 


also depends on the visual cortex, we exposed animals to continuous 
OKR stimulation for about 30 min. This protocol led to a progressive 
increase in OKR gain (50+6%, P=4 x 10~°; Extended Data 
Fig. 4a—c; Methods) and to an increase in the cortical contribution 
to OKR gain (from 5 + 2% to 16+2%, P=6 x 10~4; Extended Data 
Fig. 4d), accounting for 33 + 7% of OKR potentiation (P=5 x 10-4; 
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Figure 3 | Cortico-fugal projection to NOT-DTN is necessary for OKR 
potentiation. a, Schematic of experimental design. DTR, diphtheria toxin 
receptor; DT, diphtheria toxin; VL, vestibular lesion. b, Coronal slices of 
visual cortex from a mouse without diphtheria toxin injection (top) or 
with diphtheria toxin injection (bottom). Inset, higher magnification of 
the enclosed area. Blue, DAPI; white, GFP. c, Data from example mouse. 
Oscillation frequency tuning curves measured before ablation of the 
cortico-fugal projections (Pre DT, n = 60 trials), after ablation (Post DT, 
n= 30 trials) and after vestibular lesion (Post VL, n = 42 trials). 
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d, Population average of cortical contribution to OKR gain. White, 
intact cortico-fugal projection. Black, after ablation of the cortico-fugal 
projection and before vestibular lesion. Red, after vestibular lesion. Same 
set of animals (n = 18 mice). Grey columns, two control groups after 
vestibular lesion: left, without diphtheria toxin injection (n =6 mice); 
right, without DTR infection (n= 8 mice). e, Population average of OKR 
potentiation for mice with intact or ablated cortico-fugal projections 
(n= 27 and 18 mice, respectively). Data in c-e shown as mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4c, e). Thus, the visual cortex contributes to OKR 
potentiation induced by vestibular lesioning or continuous OKR 
stimulation. 

Through what pathway does the visual cortex influence OKR 
potentiation? Because the midbrain nuclei of the accessory optic system 
(AOS) represent the first stage downstream of the retina in the circuit 
that mediates the OKR*>*, we investigated whether mouse visual 
cortex targets these structures. The horizontal OKR is mediated by 
the AOS structure composed of the apposed optic tract and dorsal- 
terminal nuclei (NOT-DTN)*°*. To identify the NOT-DTN, we used 
the Hoxd10-GFP mouse, in which retinal ganglion cells (RGCs) inner- 
vating the AOS express green fluorescent protein (GFP; Extended Data 
Fig. 5a). We verified the extent to which Hoxd10-GFP fluorescence 
delineated the NOT-DTN using c-Fos immunostaining (Methods). 
OKR stimulation for 60 min enhanced c-Fos expression in neurons 
located at coordinates corresponding to the NOT-DTN (Extended Data 
Fig. 5a—d). Furthermore, Hoxd10-GFP fluorescence overlapped with 
the enhanced expression of c-Fos in the NOT-DTN (overlap coefficient 
86.4 + 0.8%, n= 43 slices from 4 mice; Extended Data Fig. 5c). OKR 
stimulation did not enhance c-Fos expression in other visual nuclei not 
directly involved in OKR, such as the superior colliculus and ventral 
lateral geniculate nucleus (vVLGN) (Extended Data Fig. 5e, f). Thus, 
we can unequivocally identify the NOT-DTN in mice. Stereotactic 
injections of retrograde fluorescent microspheres into the NOT-DTN 
(Methods) labelled layer 5 in the visual cortex (Fig. 2a) along with addi- 
tional brain areas presynaptic to NOT-DTN (Extended Data Fig. 6a), 
indicating that the mouse visual cortex, like those of primates and 
carnivores”), projects directly to NOT-DTN (Extended Data Fig. 6b). 

To reveal the morphology of visual cortical neurons that projected 
to NOT-DTN, we injected the retrograde CAV2-Cre virus in the NOT- 
DTN of mice conditionally expressing tdTomato in the visual cortex 
(Methods). These injections revealed a sparse population of layer 5 
pyramidal neurons (0.21% of layer 5 neurons) distributed across the pri- 
mary and secondary visual cortices (Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 6c). 
To verify that these cortico-fugal neurons form functional synaptic 
contacts with NOT-DTN neurons, we performed whole-cell recordings 
from NOT-DTN neurons in acute slices from mice expressing ChR2 in 
the visual cortex. Photo-stimulation of cortical axons triggered excit- 
atory postsynaptic currents in NOT-DTN neurons (166 + 258 pA, 
mean +s.d.) with a short latency (3.9 + 0.8ms, mean +s.d.) and little 
jitter (0.28 + 0.21 ms, mean +s.d.), mediated by both AMPA (a-amino- 
3-hydroxy-5-methyl-4-isoxazolepropionic acid) and NMDA 
(N-methyl-p-aspartate) receptors (Fig. 2c and Extended Data Fig. 6d). 
The monosynaptic identity of this projection was validated using sub- 
cellular ChR2-assisted circuit mapping (sCRACM; Extended Data 
Fig. 6e). Finally, to determine whether this cortico-fugal projection 
could drive NOT-DTN neurons, we recorded extracellularly from 
the NOT-DTN in anaesthetized mice (Methods). Optogenetic 
activation of the visual cortex increased the firing of NOT-DTN 
neurons with a short latency (5 + 19.7 ms, median + s.d.; Fig. 2d). 
Thus, cortico-fugal projections from mouse visual cortex to the NOT- 
DTN form functional excitatory synapses that can drive the activity of 
NOT-DTN neurons. 

To determine whether cortico-fugal projections to the NOT-DTN 
are necessary for the cortical component of OKR potentiation, we selec- 
tively ablated NOT-DTN-projecting cortical neurons with diphtheria 
toxin. We infected the NOT-DTN with the retrograde CAV2-Cre virus 
in mice whose visual cortex had been injected with an AAV virus 
expressing the diphtheria toxin receptor (DTR) in a Cre-dependent 
manner (Methods; Fig. 3a). DTR-expressing neurons in the visual 
cortex were completely ablated 11 days after intraperitoneal diphtheria 
toxin injection (Fig. 3b). We tested the OKR and its modulation by 
visual cortex in the same mice at three time points: before diphtheria 
toxin injection, after diphtheria toxin injection and after vestibular 
lesioning (Fig. 3a, c). Before diphtheria toxin injection, cortical 
silencing reduced OKR gain by 14+2% (P=4 x 107’; Fig. 3d), similar 
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Figure 4 | Enhanced cortical modulation of NOT-DTN activity with 
OKR potentiation. a, Left, schematic of experimental setup. Right, 
top, NOT-DTN and surrounding nuclei (modified from Paxinos, G. 
& Franklin, K. The Mouse Brain in Stereotaxic Coordinates (Elsevier, 
2007)); bottom, coronal slice of NOT-DTN from Hoxd10-—GFP mouse. 
Green, GFP; red, electrode track labelled with Dil. b, Data from example 
mouse. Top, drum trajectory. Shaded areas, temporo-nasal phase of drum 
trajectory. Bottom, raster plot and post-stimulus time histogram (PSTH) 
of NOT-DTN multiunit activity (n = 30 and 18 trials for binocular (black) 
and ipsilateral vision (orange), respectively). c, Data from example mouse. 
Cycle averages of all eye trajectories (top) and simultaneously recorded 
NOT-DTN activity (bottom) before (black; n = 49 trials) and after 
silencing NOT-DTN with muscimol (orange; n = 49 trials). d, Population 
tuning curves of NOT-DTN activity for naive mice (no vestibular lesion, 
n= 17 mice) and mice with vestibular lesion (n = 17 mice). Curves 
normalized to best frequency in control. Data shown as mean + s.e.m. 
e, Population tuning curves of cortical contribution to NOT-DTN activity 
(n=17 mice for both groups). Data shown as mean +s.e.m. f, Correlation 
between cortical contribution to OKR gain and cortical contribution 
to NOT-DTN activity in naive animals (black, no vestibular lesion) 
and lesioned animals (red; correlation coefficient, 0.55). Data shown as 
mean + s.d.; dotted line, unity line. 


to control mice (Fig. 1g). By contrast, 11-12 days after diphtheria 
toxin injection, cortical silencing reduced OKR gain significantly 
less than before injection (7 +2%, P=0.007; Fig. 3d), demonstrating 
that NOT-DTN-projecting cortical neurons modulate OKR gain. 
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Crucially, two days after vestibular lesioning, OKR potentiation was 
significantly reduced in animals with an ablated cortico- NOT-DTN 
projection (1.25 + 0.10; Fig. 3e) as compared to animals with an intact 
projection (that is, in animals injected with AAV-DTR and CAV-Cre 
but not diphtheria toxin (1.46 + 0.13; m =6)) or in control animals 
(1.51 + 0.08; Fig. 3e). Furthermore, the residual OKR potentiation 
was nearly independent of visual cortex because cortical silencing led 
to a very small reduction in OKR gain (8 + 2%; Fig. 3d and Extended 
Data Fig. 7), similar to the reduction observed in the same animals 
after diphtheria toxin injection but before vestibular lesioning. In 
these animals, the cortical contribution to OKR potentiation was only 
—0.02 + 0.13, significantly smaller than in control animals (0.49 + 0.11; 
P=0.003). Thus, despite its sparseness, the population of visual 
cortico-fugal neurons projecting to the NOT-DTN is necessary for a 
large fraction of OKR potentiation and is entirely responsible for the 
cortical contribution to this phenomenon. 

Because the cortical component of OKR potentiation relies on 
cortico-fugal projections to the NOT-DTN, we tested whether 
vestibular lesioning enhanced the ability of these projections to drive 
NOT-DTN activity. We targeted the NOT-DTN with extracellular 
linear probes as above (Fig. 4a). Isolated NOT-DTN units showed a 
preference for temporonasally moving visual stimuli presented to the 
contralateral eye, consistent with recordings in other mammals”*”4 
(Fig. 4b and Extended Data Fig. 8a—e). Furthermore, local application 
of the GABA,g-receptor agonist muscimol suppressed NOT-DTN 
activity (57 + 7%) and eliminated the OKR (90 + 2%), consistent 
with the necessity of this structure to trigger the reflex” (Fig. 4c and 
Extended Data Fig. 8f). Optogenetic silencing of visual cortex led to a 
stronger reduction in NOT-DTN activity in mice that had undergone 
vestibular lesioning than in naive mice (21.1 + 2.3% versus 12.7 + 1.5%, 
P=0.003; Fig. 4d, e). Furthermore, the reduction in NOT-DTN activity 
correlated well with the simultaneously observed reduction in OKR 
gain (correlation coefficient 0.55, P=0.0007; Fig. 4f). Thus, after a 


vestibular lesion, NOT-DTN activity depends more on visual cortex 
than in naive animals. 

Can the cortical contribution to OKR potentiation be accounted 
for by the influence of the cortex on NOT-DTN activity? NOT-DTN- 
projecting cortical neurons could also contribute to OKR potentiation 
through collateral projections to targets downstream from the NOT- 
DTN. We addressed this question functionally and anatomically. 
We first established the ‘transfer function —the relationship between 
OKR gain and NOT-DTN activity (Fig. 5a). If the cortical contribution 
to OKR potentiation is mediated through its impact on NOT-DTN 
activity, reducing NOT-DTN activity through cortical silencing will 
lead to a reduction in OKR gain predicted by the transfer function 
(Fig. 5a, left). If, alternatively, visual cortex also mediates OKR poten- 
tiation through projections downstream from the NOT-DTN, cortical 
silencing will lead to a decrease in OKR gain not predicted by the 
transfer function (Fig. 5a, right). We recorded NOT-DTN activity 
while monitoring the OKR in response to stimuli of various spatial 
frequencies that elicit a wide range of OKR velocities (Extended Data 
Fig. 9a). The dependence of NOT-DTN activity on the spatial frequency 
of stimuli was similar to that of the OKR gain (Extended Data Fig. 9b, c 
and Fig. 1c; this was not the case for other visual nuclei, Extended 
Data Fig. 9e, f). We fitted the transfer function G=kR* to the data 
points relating NOT-DTN activity (R) to OKR gain (G; x, exponent; 
k, proportionality factor) (Fig. 5b and Extended Data Fig. 9d). In both 
naive and lesioned animals, the reduction in OKR gain that resulted 
from cortical silencing was accurately predicted by the concomitant 
reduction in NOT-DTN activity (P= 0.71 for naive, 0.84 for lesion, 
Kolmogorov—Smirnov test; Fig. 5c—e). Cortical silencing simply shifted 
the data points along the transfer function obtained without cortical 
silencing, bringing them closer to the origin. This shift was much 
larger in lesioned than in naive animals (0.19 + 0.01 versus 0.09 + 0.01, 
lesioned versus naive; P=7 x 10~!°; quantified as vector length, see 
Methods; Extended Data Fig. 9g-j). Thus, the cortical contribution to 
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Figure 5 | Impact of cortex on NOT-DTN activity matches cortical 
contribution to OKR potentiation. a, Model transfer functions. Left, 
reduction in NOT-DTN activity (leftward arrow) upon cortical silencing 
leads to a reduction in OKR gain (downward arrow) predicted by the 
transfer function obtained under control conditions. Right, reduction in 
OKR gain upon cortical silencing is larger than predicted by the transfer 
function. b, Data from example mouse. Left, schematic of experimental 
setup. Middle, cycle averages of OKR trajectory (top, n =3 cycles) and 
PSTH of simultaneously recorded NOT-DTN activity (bottom) in 
individual trials of four different spatial frequencies (colour coded). 
Right, transfer function. Each data point is one trial. Coloured triangles, 
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trials illustrated in the middle. MUA, firing rate during the temporo-nasal 
phase (shaded in PSTH). Solid curve, best fit of power function. c, Data 
from example mice. Transfer functions of a naive mouse (no vestibular 
lesion) and a mouse with vestibular lesion. d, Population averages of 
exponent of transfer functions for naive (non-lesioned, n = 17) and 
lesioned mice (n= 17). e, Population-averaged normalized transfer 
functions for naive (non-lesioned) and lesioned mice. Data shown as 
mean + s.d. f, Left, confocal image of NOT-DTN. White arrow, injection 
site of CAV2-Cre virus. Middle and right, confocal images of pontine 
nuclei (Pn) and visual thalamus (LP, dLGN and vLGN). D, dorsal; 

L, lateral. 
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OKR potentiation can be fully accounted for by its increased impact 
on NOT-DTN activity. Finally, we determined whether NOT-DTN- 
projecting cortical neurons send collaterals to additional subcortical 
structures. Consistent with the above functional results, we did 
not observe collaterals of NOT-DTN-projecting cortical neurons 
in downstream structures involved in OKR (the pontine nuclei*®, 
pre-oculomotor nuclei near the periaqueductal grey, inferior olive or 
cerebellum; Fig. 5f and Extended Data Fig. 10). Instead, we observed 
labelled axons in the vLGN, superior colliculus and striatum. As the 
vLGN and superior colliculus project to the NOT-DTN*”? (Extended 
Data Fig. 6a), they could also contribute to the increased drive of the 
NOT-DTN. However, OKR stimulation evoked only weak activity in 
the superior colliculus or VLGN (multiunit activity, 2.2 0.4 spikes per 
s for superior colliculus and 1.2 +0.3 spikes per s for VLGN) and this 
activity did not correlate with OKR gain (Extended Data Fig. 9e, f). 
These two structures are thus unlikely to contribute substantially to 
the cortical component of OKR potentiation (see also Extended Data 
Fig. 5e, f). 

These results show that the visual cortex has an essential role in OKR 
potentiation and identify the cortico-fugal projection to the NOT-DTN 
as the anatomical and physiological substrate that underlies OKR 
potentiation. 

The cortex-independent fraction of OKR potentiation may be 
mediated by subcortical structures such as the cerebellum and 
vestibular nuclei, consistent with their established roles in OKR 
plasticity!°"'’. Thus, cortico-fugal projections from the visual cortex 
to the brainstem may work with these subcortical structures to mediate 
the compensatory potentiation of the reflex. 

Cortico-fugal projections from sensory areas to brainstem nuclei can 
modulate innate behaviours”*”? and learning-dependent plasticity*”, 
but our understanding of the functions of those projections is still very 
limited. In primates and carnivores, the visual cortex contributes to 
some properties of the OKR, including directional symmetry of the 
reflex and gain°. The demonstration that cortico-fugal projections to 
the AOS play an essential role in the plastic adaptation of the OKR 
expands our understanding of how the innervation of phylogeneti- 
cally older structures by the mammalian cortex can improve the per- 
formance of reflexive behaviour in an experience-dependent manner. 
Thus, the visual cortex must be regarded not only as an area for sensory 
processing but as an area that, through its output to the brainstem, 
is directly involved in the plasticity of fundamental innate motor 
behaviours. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Mice. Experiments were performed in accordance with the regulations of the 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee of the University of California, 
San Diego. 

We used the following mouse lines: VGAT-ChR2-EYEP*! (Jackson Labs 
#014548), PV—Cre* (Jackson Labs #008069), Gad2-Cre*? (Jackson Labs #010802) 
and Hoxd10-GFP*4 (MMRRC #032065-UCD). Mice were bred by crossing 
homozygous VGAT-ChR2-EYFP, PV-Cre or Gad2-Cre males (all lines with a 
C57BL/6 background) with wild-type ICR females or homozygous Hoxd10-GFP 
females (ICR background) to C57BL/6 males. Mice were housed in a vivarium 
with a reversed light cycle (12h day-12h night). Mice of both genders were used 
for experiments at postnatal ages of 2-6 months. 

Viral and retrobead injections. We used the following adeno-associated viruses 
(AAV) and canine adenovirus (CAV2): 

For the Cre recombinase (Cre)-dependent expression of Channelrhodopsin2 
(ChR2)*5*°: AAV2/9.CAGGS.Flex.ChR2.tdTomato.SV40 (Addgene 18917; UPenn 
Vector Core). 

For the Cre-dependent expression of tdTomato: AAV2/1.CAG.Flex.tdTomato. 
WPRE.bGH (Allen Institute 864; UPenn Vector Core). 

For the expression of Cre: AAV2/9.hSyn.HI.eGFP-Cre.W PRE.SV40 (UPenn 
Vector Core). 

For Cre-dependent expression of the diphtheria toxin receptor (DTR)*”: 
AAV2/1.Flex.DTR.GEP (Jessell laboratory; produced at UNC Vector Core). 

For retrograde expression of Cre: CAV2.Cre** (Montpellier vector platform). 
Optogenetic silencing of visual cortex. AAV2/9.CAGGS.Flex.ChR2.tdTomato. 
SV40 was bilaterally injected into the visual cortex of newborn PV-Cre or Gad2- 
Cre pups (postnatal day (P) 0-2). The virus was loaded into a bevelled glass micro- 
pipette (tip diameter 20-40 1m) mounted on a Nanoject II (Drummond) attached 
to a micromanipulator. Pups were anaesthetized by hypothermia and secured ina 
molded platform. In each hemisphere the virus was injected at two sites along the 
medial-lateral axis of the visual cortex. At each site we made three bolus injections 
of 28 nl. Each were at three different depths between 300 and 600,.m. Protein 
expression was verified by epi-fluorescent illumination through a dissection micro- 
scope (Leica MZ10F). Experiments were performed on animals with expression 
over the entire extent of visual cortex. 

Optogenetic stimulation of visual cortex in vivo or cortico-fugal axons in vitro. 
AAV2/9.hSyn.HI.EGFP-Cre.W PRE.SV40 and AAV2/9.CAGGS.Flex.ChR2.tdTo- 
mato were mixed in 1:20 ratio. The mixture was injected into the visual cortex of 
newborn C57BL/6 pups (as described above). Protein expression was verified by 
epi-fluorescent illumination. 

Retrogradely labelling of NOT-DTN-projecting neurons in the visual cortex. 
Adult Hoxd10-GFP mice were anaesthetized with ~2% isoflurane (vol/vol) in Op. 
The depth of anaesthesia was monitored with the toe-pinch response. The eyes 
were protected from drying by artificial tears. We cut open the scalp and thinned 
the skull to create a window of ~300-500 1m diameter. The remaining layer of 
bone in the window was thin enough to allow the penetration of the beveled glass 
pipette. A bolus of retrograde fluorescent microspheres (RetroBeads, Lumafluor 
Inc.) or CAV2.Cre virus (40 nl RetroBeads or 20 nl CAV2 virus) was injected into 
the NOT-DTN (coordinates (anteroposterior axis (AP) relative to bregma; medi- 
olateral axis (ML) relative to the midline): AP: —1,260,1m; ML: 3,080 |.m; depth: 
1,960 1m; coordinates were adjusted based on the distance between bregma and 
lambda on mouse skull) using an UltraMicroPump (UMP3, WPI). The wound 
was sutured with a few stitches of 6-0 suture silk (Fisher Scientific NC9134710). 
Mice were perfused 3 days after the retrobead injection or 2 weeks after the CAV2 
injection. 

Ablation of the cortico-fugal projection to the NOT-DTN. AAV2/1.Flex.DTR. 
GFP was bilaterally injected into the visual cortex of VGAT-ChR2-EYFP pups 
between PO and P2. CAV2.Cre virus was subsequently stereotactically injected into 
the NOT-DTN (same coordinates as above) bilaterally in mice of 2-6 months of 
age. Three to four weeks later we injected diphtheria toxin (DT 40 ng/g) intraperi- 
toneally three times on alternate days. The OKR was assessed 11 or 12 days after 
the first diphtheria toxin injection. In control experiments, diphtheria toxin was 
replaced with PBS or diphtheria toxin was injected into mice that had not been 
infected with AAV2/1.Flex.DTR.GFP. 

Head bar implantation and cranial window. Mice were implanted with a 
T-shaped head bar for head fixation. Mice were anaesthetized using ~2% 
isoflurane. The scalp and fascia were removed and a metal head bar was mounted 
over the midline using dental cement (Ortho-Jet powder; Lang Dental) mixed 
with black paint (iron oxide). 

We created a cranial window of ~3 x 3mm (1.5-4.5 mm lateral to midline 
and 2.3-5.2 mm posterior to bregma) over the visual cortex on each hemisphere 
by gently thinning the skull until it appeared transparent when wetted by 


saline solution. The window was then covered with a thin layer of crazy glue. 
Following the surgery animals were injected subcutaneously with 0.1 mg/kg 
buprenorphine and allowed to recover in their home cage for at least 1 week. 
Several days before the test, mice were familiarized with head fixation in the 
recording setup. No visual stimulation was given. 

Assessment of the OKR. Visual stimulation. The horizontal OKR was elicited by a 
‘virtual drum system*’. Three computer LED monitors (Viewsonic VX2450wm-LED, 
60-Hz refresh rate, gamma-corrected) were mounted orthogonally to each other 
to form a square enclosure that covered ~270° of visual field along the azimuth. 
The mouse head was immobilized at the centre of the enclosure with the nasal 
and temporal corners of the eye leveled. Visual stimuli were generated with 
Psychophysics Toolbox 3 running in Matlab (Mathworks). To ensure synchronized 
updating across multiple monitors we used AMD Eyefinity Technology (ATI 
FirePro V4800). The monitors displayed a vertical sinusoidal grating whose period 
(spacing between stripes) was adjusted throughout the azimuthal plane such that 
the projection of the grating on the eye had constant spatial frequency. In other 
words, the spatial frequency of the grating was perceived as constant throughout 
the visual field, as if the grating was drifting along the surface of a virtual drum. 
The dependence of pixel brightness on monitor coordinates was obtained by using 
this equation: B=L + L x Cx sin(2m x Xgeg X SF), where B is the brightness of 
pixels, L is the luminance in cd/m”, Cis the contrast, SF is the spatial frequency and 
Xdeg is the azimuth of pixels in degrees, which is transformed from the Cartesian 
coordinates of the monitor into the cylindrical coordinates of the virtual drum 
by the following formula: xgeg= tan~|(xpix/D), where xpix is the horizontal pixel 
position in Cartesian coordinates and D is the distance from the centre of the 
monitors to the eye (Extended Data Fig. 1a). 

The grating drifted clockwise or counterclockwise in an oscillatory manner 
(oscillation amplitude + 5°; grating spatial frequency: 0.04—-0.45 cpd; oscillation fre- 
quency 0.2-1 Hz, corresponding to a peak velocity of the stimulus of 6.28-31.4° s}; 
contrast: 80%; mean luminance: 40 cd/m?). We chose the duration of the visual 
stimulus to allow the presentation of an integral number of oscillatory cycles 
(10 or 15s for OKR test only; 7.5 s for simultaneous NOT-DTN electrophysiology 
and OKR test). Trials were spaced by an inter-stimulation interval of at least 8 s. The 
inter-stimulation interval following trials of cortical silencing was increased to 20s. 
To measure the oscillation frequency tuning, spatial frequency was kept constant 
at 0.08 cpd; to measure the spatial frequency tuning oscillation, the frequency was 
kept at 0.4Hz. 

To obtain the transfer function, we varied the spatial frequency of the visual 
stimulus rather than the oscillation frequency because OKR peak velocity is 
strongly modulated by spatial frequency and much less so by the oscillation 
frequency (consistent with previous observations”“°; Extended Data Fig. 9a). The 
spatial frequency was varied from 0.04 to 0.45 cpd, and the oscillation frequency 
was kept constant at 0.4 Hz. 

To evaluate the directional preference of NOT-DTN neurons, one monitor 
was positioned 20cm from the eye contralateral to the side of recording. Full- 
field sinusoidal drifting gratings (oscillation frequency: 1 Hz; spatial frequency: 
0.08 cpd; mean luminance: 50 cd/m’; contrast: 100%) were used. Gratings were 
randomly presented at 12 equally spaced positions. The duration of the visual 
stimulus was 2s and the inter-trial interval was 2.2s. 

To visualize NOT-DTN with c-Fos immunostaining (c-Fos is an immediate 
early gene expressed in response to neuronal activity), OKR was elicited by 
drum stimulation of various spatial frequencies (0.04-0.45 cpd) with oscillation 
frequency 0.4 Hz, contrast 100% and luminance 50 cd/m”. Trials of oscillatory 
motion lasted for 15s and were followed by an inter-trial interval of 8s. The whole 
stimulation procedure took 60 min. 

Monitoring eye movements by infrared video-oculography*”, The movement of the 
right eye was monitored through a high speed infrared (IR) camera (Imperx IPX- 
VGA 210; 100 Hz). The camera captured the reflection of the eye on an IR mirror 
(transparent to visible light, Edmund Optics #64-471) under the control of cus- 
tom labview software and a frame grabber (National Instrument PCle-1427). The 
pupil was identified online by thresholding pixel values or post hoc by combining 
thresholding and morphology operation and its profile was fitted with an ellipse to 
determine the centre. The eye position was measured by computing the distance 
between the pupil centre and the corneal reflection of a reference IR LED placed 
along the optical axis of the camera. To calibrate the measurement of the eye posi- 
tion, the camera and the reference IR LED were moved along a circumference 
centred on the image of the eye by + 10° (Extended Data Fig. 1b). 

Optogenetic silencing or stimulation of the visual cortex. Three mouse 
lines (VGAT-ChR2-EYFP, PV-—Cre and Gad2-Cre) were used in experiments 
involving optogenetic silencing of the visual cortex. They are equally efficient in 
silencing activity of visual cortex and interchangeable. VGAT-ChR2-EYFP mice 
were used in most of the silencing experiments, except in experiments illustrated 
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in Extended Data Fig. 2a (PV-Cre line) and Extended Data Fig. 3b (all 3 lines). 
To photostimulate ChR2-expressing cortical inhibitory neurons in vivo, a 470-nm 
blue fibre-coupled LED (1 mm diameter, Doric Lenses) was placed ~5-10 mm 
above the cranial windows of each hemisphere. We restricted the illumination to 
the tissue under the cranial window by covering neighbouring areas with dental 
cement. An opaque shield of black clay prevented LED light from directly reaching 
the eyes. The total light power out of the LED fibre was 15-20 mW. Trials were 
alternated between visual stimulus alone and visual stimulus plus LED. The LED 
was turned on during the whole period of visual stimulation and turned off by 
ramping down the power over 0.5s to limit rebound activation of the visual cortex. 

To photostimulate cortical input to the NOT-DTN in vivo, blue light illuminated 
only the visual cortex ipsilateral to the NOT-DTN where the probe was inserted. 
Vestibular lesions. We dissected out the tissue overlying the horizontal semicir- 
cular canal in mice under ~2% isoflurane anaesthesia. A small hole was drilled in 
the canal with a miniature Busch Bur (0.25 mm, Gesswein) and the endolymph was 
partially drained. The horizontal semicircular canal was plugged with bone wax 
(FST 19009-00) to seal the opening and reduce the flow of the endolymph within 
the canal. The wound was sutured with a few stitches of 6/0 suture. Mice recovered 
for two days in their home cages before being tested for OKR. Sham lesions were 
done in the same way except that no hole was drilled and no wax was introduced 
in the semicircular canal. 

Continuous OKR stimulation. OKR gain (spatial frequency: 0.1 cpd; oscillation 
frequency: 0.4 Hz; contrast: 100%; mean luminance: 35 cd/m?) was assessed 
1 day before and 1h before OKR training. Two sessions (12 min) were used to 
minimize the effect of visual stimulation during OKR evaluation on OKR gain. 
During continuous OKR stimulation, a drum of the same visual parameters ran 
continuously for 38 min. OKR gain was then assessed again 12 min after OKR 
stimulation was finished. 

In vivo recordings from the NOT-DTN, superior colliculus or VLGN of awake 
or anaesthetized mice. Mice were implanted with a T-shaped head bar for head 
fixation in the same way as described above for the OKR assessment, except that 
the procedure was done stereotactically with the help of an inclinometer (Digi- 
Key electronics 551-1002-1-ND). The inclinometer allowed us to calibrate the 
inclination of the two axis of the T bar relative to the anteroposterior (AP) and 
mediolateral (ML) axes of the skull before fixing it to the skull with dental cement. 
Three reference points with known coordinates were marked on the mouse skull 
because both bregma and lambda were inevitably masked by the dental cement 
holding the head bar. The head post on the recording rig was also calibrated with the 
same inclinometer to ensure that the recording probes were in register with the skull. 

Recordings from awake animals were performed using a method similar to that 
described previously**. One to two weeks before recording, mice were familiarized 
with head fixation within the recording setup over the course of two to four 50-min 
sessions. One day before recording, mice were anaesthetized with ~2% isoflurane. 
Whiskers and eyelashes contralateral to the recording side were trimmed to prevent 
interference with infrared video-oculography. To access the NOT-DTN we made 
an elongated, anteroposteriorly oriented craniotomy (~0.4 x 0.8mm) around 
the coordinates of —3 mm (anteroposterior) and 1.3 mm (mediolateral). The 
coordinates were adjusted based on the distance between bregma and lambda 
on mouse skull. The craniotomy was then covered by Kwik-Cast Sealant (WPI). 

On the day of recording, after peeling off the Kwik-Cast cover, a drop of artificial 
cerebrospinal fluid (ACSF; in mM, 140 NaCl, 2.5 KCI, 2.5 CaCl, 1.3 MgSOu, 
1.0 NaH2POu,, 20 HEPES and 11 glucose, pH 7.4) was placed in the well of the 
craniotomy to keep the exposed brain moist. A 16-channel linear silicon probe 
(NeuroNexus a1x16-5mm-25-177) mounted on a manipulator (Luigs & Neumann) 
was slowly advanced into the brain to a depth of 2,000-2,200 1m. The occurrence of 
direction modulated activity upon visual stimulation was used to identify the NOT- 
DTN (see data analysis below). The probe was stained by lipophilic Dil to label the 
recording track for post hoc verification of successful targeting of the NOT-DTN. 

Recordings were not started until 20 min after insertion of the probe into the 
NOT-DTN. Signals were amplified 400-fold, band-pass filtered (0.3-5,000 Hz, with 
the presence of a notch filter) with an extracellular amplifier (A-M Systems 3600) 
and digitized at 32 kHz (National Instrument PCle-6259) with custom-written 
software in Matlab. Raw data were stored on a computer hard drive for offline 
analysis. At the end of the recording session, brains were fixed by transcardial 
perfusion of 4% paraformaldehyde for histological analysis. 

Recordings from the superior colliculus or VLGN were done in the same way 
except that the coordinates of the craniotomy were 3.5 mm (anteroposterior) and 
1mm (mediolateral) for the superior colliculus and 2.5 mm (anteroposterior) and 
2.3mm (mediolateral) for the vVLGN. 

For recordings from anaesthetized mice we used the same procedures as 
described above except that (1) the familiarization step was omitted and the 
craniotomy was performed immediately before recording; (2) animals were 
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anaesthetized with urethane (1.2 g/kg, intraperitoneal) and given the sedative 
chlorprothixene (0.05 ml of 4mg/ml, intramuscular), as previously described“; 
(3) body temperature was maintained at 37°C using a feedback-controlled heating 
pad (FHC 40-90-8D)); (4) a uniform layer of silicone oil was applied to the eyes to 
prevent drying; and (5) lactated Ringer’s solution was administrated at 3 ml/kg/h 
to prevent dehydration. 

In vitro recordings. Mice at postnatal days 15-30 were anaesthetized by intraperi- 
toneal injection of ketamine and xylazine (100 mg/kg and 10 mg/kg, respectively), 
perfused transcardially with cold (0-4°C) slice cutting solution ((inmM) 80 NaCl, 
2.5 KCI, 1.3 NaH2POx, 26 NaHCOs, 20 p-glucose, 75 sucrose, 0.5 sodium ascorbate, 
4 MgCh and 0.5 CaCly, 315 mOsm, pH 7.4, saturated with 95% O2/5% COz) and 
decapitated. Brains were sectioned into coronal slices of 300-400 1m in cold cutting 
solution with a Super Microslicer Zerol (D.S.K.). Slices containing the NOT-DTN 
were incubated in a submerged chamber at 34°C for 30 min and then at room 
temperature (~21 °C) until used for recordings. During the whole procedure, the 
cutting solution was bubbled with 95% O/5% COp. 

Whole-cell recordings were done in ACSF (in mM: 119 NaCl, 2.5 KCl, 1.3 
NaH2PO,, 26 NaHCOs, 20 p-glucose, 0.5 sodium ascorbate, 4 MgCl, 2.5 CaCh, 
300 mOsm, pH 7.4, saturated with 95% O2/5% CO). The ACSF was warmed to 
~30°C and perfused at 3 ml/min. NOT-DTN neurons were visualized with DIC 
infrared video-microscopy under a water immersion objective (40x, 0.8 NA) on an 
upright microscope (Olympus BX51WI) with an IR CCD camera (Till Photonics 
VX44). Whole-cell voltage-clamp recordings were performed with patch pipettes 
(borosilicate glass; Sutter Instruments) using a caesium-based internal solution 
((inmM) 115 CsMeSOg, 1.5 MgCl, 10 HEPES, 0.3 Na3GTP, 4 MgATP, 10 Nap- 
phosphocreatine, 1 EGTA, 2 QX-314-Cl, 10 BAPTA-tetracesium, 0.5% biocytin, 
295 mOsm, pH 7.35). AMPA receptor-mediated EPSCs were recorded at the rever- 
sal potential for IPSCs (~—65 mV) and NMDA receptor-mediated EPSCs were 
recorded at +40 mV in the presence of the GABA, receptor antagonist gabazine 
(541M, Tocris 1262) and the AMPA receptor antagonist NBQX (101M, Tocris 
1044). To verify monosynaptic connectivity, we isolated NMDA receptor-mediated 
EPSCs in the presence of NBQX and high Mg?* concentration (4 mM) or mono- 
synaptic AMPA receptor-mediated EPSCs by a modified sCRACM approach* in 
the presence of tetrodotoxin (TTX; 11M, Tocris 1069), 4-aminopyridine (4-AP; 
1.5mM, Abcam ab120122) and tetraethylammonium (TEA; 1.5mM, ab120275). 
EPSCs were acquired and filtered at 4 kHz with a Multiclamp 700B amplifier, and 
digitized with a Digidata 1440A at 10 kHz under the control of Clampex 10.2 
(Molecular Devices). Data were analysed offline with Clampfit 10.2 (Molecular 
Device). To photostimulate ChR2-expressing cortico-fugal axons, we delivered 
blue light using a collimated LED (470 nm) and a T-Cube LED Driver (Thorlabs) 
through the fluorescence illuminator port and the 40x objective. Light pulses 
of 10ms and 5.5mW/mm?’ were given with a 20s inter-stimulus interval. After 
recordings, slices were fixed by 4% paraformaldehyde for histology. 
Pharmacological silencing of the NOT-DTN. After implanting the head bar, 
under anaesthesia (2% isoflurane), we dissected out part of the skull and removed, 
by aspiration, the area of the cortex and hippocampus overlaying the NOT-DTN. 
The identity of the NOT-DTN was assessed visually by its anatomy and stereo- 
tactic coordinates and verified electrophysiologically (see data analysis below). 
After the surgery, the mice were head-fixed and isoflurane was withdrawn. For at 
least the next 45 min, OKR performance and NOT-DTN activity were recorded. 
The GABA, receptor agonist muscimol (0.2-1 mM in ACSF) was applied on top 
of the NOT-DTN. It took ~30 min for muscimol to silence the NOT-DTN, as 
assessed electrophysiologically. Pupillary dilation, as a side effect of silencing the 
olivary pretectal nucleus, was counteracted by topical application of 2% pilocarpine 
hydrochloride (agonist of muscarinic receptor, Tocris 0694) in saline to both eyes. 
Histochemistry. Mice were perfused transcardially first with phosphate buffered 
saline (PBS, pH 7.4) and then with 4% paraformaldehyde in PBS (pH 7.4) under 
anaesthesia (ketamine 100 mg/kg and xylazine10 mg/kg; intraperitoneal injection). 
Brains were removed from the skull, post-fixed overnight in 4% paraformalde- 
hyde and then immersed in 30% sucrose in PBS until they sank. Brains were 
subsequently coronally sectioned (40-60 1m sections) with a sliding microtome 
(Thermo Scientific HM450). Slices were incubated in blocking buffer (PBS, 5% 
goat serum (Life Technologies 16210-072), 1% Triton X-100) at room temperature 
for 2h and then incubated with primary antibodies in blocking buffer at 4°C 
overnight. The following primary antibodies were used: rabbit anti-GFP (1:1,000, 
Life Technologies A6455) and rabbit anti-c-Fos (1:1,000, Santa Cruz Biotechnology 
sc-52). The slices were washed three times with blocking buffer for 30 min each 
and then incubated with secondary antibodies conjugated with Alexa Fluor 488, 
594 or 633 (1:800, Life Technologies A11008, A11012 or A21070, respectively) in 
blocking buffer for 2h at room temperature. After being washed three times with 
blocking buffer for 10 min each, slices were mounted in Vectashield mounting 
medium containing DAPI (Vector Laboratories H1500). 
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For c-Fos immunostaining, 90 min after the beginning of OKR stimulation 
(30 min after 60-min OKR simulation was finished), animals were perfused 
transcardially first with PBS and then with 4% paraformaldehyde in PBS. Brains 
were coronally sectioned into slices of 401m. 

To reveal the morphology of NOT-DTN neurons filled with biocytin, following 
fixation and blocking (see above), we incubated the slices with streptavidin 
conjugated with Alexa Fluor 647 (1:500, Life Technologies s32357) in blocking 
buffer overnight and then washed the slices three times. 

Images were acquired on a Leica SP5 confocal microscope, a Zeiss Axio Imager 
A] epifluorescence microscope or an Olympus MVX10 stereoscope, and processed 
using ImageJ (National Institutes of Health). 

Data analysis. Analysis of eye tracking and in vivo electrophysiology was 
performed using custom-written codes in Matlab. Analysis of in vitro electro- 
physiology was done with Clampfit 10.2 (Molecular Devices). 

ORR gain. Saccade-like fast eye movements were removed from the recorded eye 
trajectory before computing OKR amplitude (Extended Data Fig. 1c). Saccades 
were detected as ‘spikes’ in the temporal derivative of the eye position (velocity) 
and replaced by linear interpolation. To derive the amplitude of the OKR we used 
the Fourier transform of the eye position as a function of time. The eye trajectories 
illustrated in this study are the averages of several cycles. The gain of the OKR was 
expressed as OKR gain = Ampeye/AMPdrum, Where Ampeye is the amplitude of eye 
movement and Amp¢rum the amplitude of drum movement. The OKR gain derived 
in the space domain is similar to that derived in the velocity domain (Extended Data 
Fig. 1f). In this study, we computed the gain in the space domain because deriving 
eye velocity from eye position introduces noise. Therefore, the OKR gain is 1 if 
the eye perfectly tracks the trajectory of the virtual drum and 0 if it does not track. 
Cortical contribution to OKR gain. The cortical contribution to the OKR gain 
is expressed as the percentage reduction in OKR gain caused by cortical silencing 
and calculated as AV (%) = (Veontrol _ Veilencing)/ Veontrob where Veontrol and Vsilencing 
are the values of the OKR gain measured under control conditions or during 
optogenetic cortical silencing, respectively. 

OKR potentiation following vestibular lesion. OKR potentiation is calculated as 
Vpost vi! Vpre vi» Where Vprevi and Vpost vi are the values of the OKR gain measured 
before and after vestibular lesion, respectively. 

Cortical contribution to OKR potentiation. The cortical contribution to OKR 
potentiation is expressed as PI = (A Vpost vi — A Vpre vi)/(A Vinax — A Vpre vi), where 
AVpre vi and AVpost vi are the cortical contribution to the OKR gain before and 
after vestibular lesioning, respectively, and A Vinax is the maximum possible cortical 
contribution to the OKR gain assuming that the entire amount of OKR potentiation 
depends on visual cortex. AViax = (Vpost VL, control — Vpre VL, silencing)/ Vpost VL, control- 
Hence Plis 1 if the entire amount of OKR potentiation depends on visual cortex and 
is 0 if the cortical contribution to OKR gain before vestibular lesion is the same as 
the cortical contribution to OKR gain after vestibular lesion (A Vpre yi = A Vpost vL) 
(Extended Data Fig. 3c, d). 

Cortical contribution to NOT-DTN activity. The cortical contribution to NOT- 
DTN activity is expressed as the cortical contribution to OKR gain but Veontrol and 
Veilencing are the firing rates of NOT-DTN neurons under control conditions or 
during optogenetic cortical silencing, respectively. 

Unit isolation. Single units were isolated using spike-sorting Matlab codes, as 
described previously“’. The raw extracellular signal was band-pass filtered between 
0.5 and 10 kHz. Spiking events were detected with a threshold at 3.5 or 4 times the 
standard deviation of the filtered signal. Spike waveforms of four adjacent electrode 
sites were clustered using a k-means algorithm. After initial automated clustering, 
clusters were manually merged or split with a graphical user interface in Matlab. 
Unit isolation quality was assessed by considering refractory period violations 
and Fisher linear discriminant analysis. All units were assigned a depth according 
to the electrode sites at which their amplitudes were largest. Multi-unit spiking 
activity was defined as all spiking events exceeding the detection threshold after 
the removal of electrical noise or movement artefacts by the sorting algorithm. 
Individual spiking events were also assigned to one of the 16 recording sites 
according to where they showed the largest amplitude. For both single-unit activity 
and multi-unit activity, the visual response was computed as the mean firing rate 
during visual stimulation without baseline subtraction. 

Units recorded from visual cortex were assigned as regular-spiking neurons 
or fast-spiking putative inhibitory neurons based on the trough-to-peak times 
of spike waveforms’. A threshold of 0.4 ms was used to distinguish fast-spiking 
from regular-spiking units. 

Direction selectivity index. The boundary of the NOT-DTN was determined by 
the appearance of a temporonasal directional bias in the multi-unit response to 
the visual stimulus. 


The preferred direction of an isolated NOT-DTN unit was determined by 
summing response vectors of 12 evenly spaced directions. The direction selectivity 
index (DSI) was calculated along the sampled orientation axis closest to the 
preferred direction according to the formula DSI = (Rprep — Rnutt)/(Rpret + Rautt)s 
where Rpyef is the response at the preferred direction and Ryu is the response at 
the opposite direction. 

The DSI of the response evoked by oscillatory drum movement was calculated as 

DSI=(Rrn — Rnt)/(Rrn + Rut), where Rev is the response during the temporonasal 
phase of drum movement and Ryr is the response during the nasotemporal phase. 
Onset latency and jitter. The onset latency of optogenetically evoked activity of 
NOT-DTN neurons was determined as the time lag between the beginning of 
the LED illumination and the time point at which the firing rate reached three 
times the standard deviation of spontaneous activity. Similarly, the onset latency of 
optogenetically evoked EPSCs in NOT-DTN neurons was determined as the time 
lag between the beginning of the LED illumination and the time point at which 
the EPSC amplitude reached three times the standard deviation of baseline noise. 
Trial-by-trial jitter of optogenetically evoked EPSCs was calculated as the standard 
deviation of the onset latency. 
Overlap coefficient. Analysis of c-Fos immunohistochemistry was performed 
with ImageJ (National Institutes of Health). c-Fos-positive cells were identified 
as continuous pixels after thresholding and counted automatically. To quantify 
the extent of overlap between arborization of GFP-expressing RGC axons and 
c-Fos expression in the NOT-DTN, their boundaries were manually drawn and 
the overlap coefficient r was calculated as 


a ¥ (Sl; x $2;) 
JX (Su)? x ¥ ($2)? 


where S1; is 1 if pixel i is within the domain of RGC axons, otherwise 0; and S2; 
is 1 if pixel i is within the domain of c-Fos immunohistochemistry, otherwise 0 
(Extended Data Fig. 5c). 

Averaged normalized transfer function. For each animal, NOT-DTN multiunit 
activity was normalized to the average firing rate evoked by optimal spatial 
frequency. Data points of transfer functions from all animals were pooled, binned 
and averaged. 

Vector analysis of the effect of cortical silencing on the transfer function. The 
vectors (arrows in Extended Data Fig. 9g-i) start at the centre of mass of data points 
obtained at a given spatial frequency under control conditions (grey) and end at 
the centre of mass of data points obtained at the same spatial frequency during 
cortical silencing trials (blue). The x-axis value of the centre of mass is the NOT- 
DTN multiunit firing rate averaged over trials obtained at a given spatial frequency, 
normalized by the average firing rate evoked by the best spatial frequency. The 
y-axis value of the centre of mass is the average OKR gain obtained during the 
same trials. 

Inclusion/exclusion criteria. All samples or animals were included in the analysis 
except for the following exclusions: (1) in the analysis of OKR gain, trials in which 
video-oculography failed as a result of eye blinking or tears were excluded from 
analysis; (2) in Fig. 1g, h, one mouse was excluded from the analysis because 
its value of OKR potentiation was less than the threshold of 0.1; (3) in Fig. 3, 
two mice were excluded from the analysis because they were sick and lost a lot 
in body weight during experiments; (4) in Figs. 4, 5, one mouse was excluded 
because the identification of NOT-DTN failed; and (5) in statistics of the activities 
of superior colliculus and vLGN, recordings which were identified post hoc as 
missing the target structures were excluded from the analysis. These criteria were 
pre-established. 

Statistical analysis. Statistical analyses were done using statistics toolbox in 
Matlab. All data are presented as mean + s.e.m. unless otherwise noted. Statistical 
significance was assessed using paired or unpaired t-tests and further confirmed 
with nonparametric Wilcoxon signed rank test or Wilcoxon rank sum test unless 
otherwise noted. Estimated sample sizes were retrospectively determined to achieve 
80% power to detect expected effect sizes using Matlab. We did not intentionally 
select particular mice for treatment group or control group. No blinding was 
used. Owing to the limited sample size, the assumption of normal distribution 
was not tested. Nonparametric tests were used to confirm statistical significances 
reported by paired or unpaired t-tests. Thus, the conclusions of statistical tests 
were validated regardless of whether the data were normally distributed. The 
variance was not compared between groups. In t-tests, we assumed that samples 
were from distributions of unknown and unequal variances. The experiments were 
not randomized. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Quantification of mouse OKR. 

a, Transformation of sinusoidal gratings from cylindrical coordinates 

of the virtual drum to Cartesian coordinates of the monitor. xpix is the 
horizontal pixel position in Cartesian coordinates. D is the distance from 
the centre of monitors to the eye. xdeg is the azimuth angle of pixels in 
cylindrical coordinates. Note that the spatial period of the grating on 

the monitor is not uniform. See Methods for details. b, Schematic of 
calibration of the measurement of eye position. The camera is moved 
along a circumference centred on the image of the eye by + 10°. 

c-e, Example traces of OKR eye trajectory and corresponding fast Fourier 
transform (FFT) spectra. c, Left, raw trace of one individual eye trajectory 
with both slow OKR component and fast saccade-like component 

(red arrows; T, temporal; N, nasal). Right, isolated OKR component after 
removal of the saccade-like component. Spatial frequency, 0.08 cpd; 
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oscillation frequency, 0.2 Hz. d, Eye trajectories in horizontal azimuth 
(left) and vertical elevation (right) overlaid with corresponding drum 
trajectories (the same example as in c). Note that OKR eye movement is 
mainly restricted to the axis of the drum movement. D, down; U, up. 

e, Fourier transform spectra of eye trajectory and drum trajectory in 

d (left). The amplitude of the OKR trajectory peaks at the principal 
frequency (dotted line). f, OKR gain derived from OKR velocity versus 
OKR eye trajectory. Each point is one trial. Solid line, linear regression. 
g, Population summary of OKR gain evoked by five oscillation 
frequencies (left, spatial frequency 0.08 cpd) and five spatial frequencies 
(right, oscillation frequency 0.4 Hz). Each point is one mouse (n = 39 
for oscillation frequency and 49 for spatial frequency). Data shown as 
mean + s.d. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Optogentic silencing of visual cortex. a, Left, (see b), but are separated here for clarity. Right, summary of firing rate of 
schematic of experimental setup. IN, inhibitory neurons; VC, visual regular spiking units (n = 40). Data shown as mean + s.e.m. b, Top, block 
cortex. Middle, raster plot and PSTH ofa single unit. Black, control design to examine the impact of cortical silencing on OKR performance. 
condition; blue, cortical silencing. Blue bar, duration of blue light LED off, control trials; LED on, cortical silencing trials. Bottom, cycle 
illumination (15s). Control and photostimulation trials were interleaved averages of one individual OKR eye trajectory. T, temporal; N, nasal. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Visual cortex contributes to OKR potentiation 
across spatial frequencies. a, Data from example mice. OKR performance 
of a naive animal (no vestibular lesion, left) and an animal with vestibular 
lesion (right). Top, schematic experimental setup. Bottom, cycle averages 
of all eye trajectories evoked by five spatial frequencies (oscillation 
frequency 0.4 Hz), and the corresponding OKR gains. Thickness of traces 
shows s.e.m. Data shown as mean + s.e.m. b, Population average of cortical 
contribution to OKR gain at five spatial frequencies for animals with 
vestibular lesion (VL, solid line, n = 17 mice) and naive animals 

(no VL, dotted line, n=51 mice). Data shown as mean +5.e.m. 

c, Population average of cortical contribution to OKR gain at five 
oscillation frequencies before vestibular lesion (Pre VL, dotted line) 

and after vestibular lesion (Post VL, solid black line). The grey line is the 
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possible) (1 = 13 animals). Data shown as mean +s.e.m. d, Population 
average of cortical contribution to OKR potentiation (potentiation 

index, PI) measured as the ratio between a and b (illustrated in c) at each 
oscillation frequency. Data shown as mean + s.e.m. e, Population averages 
of pseudo-OKR potentiation following sham lesions. Black data points: no 
cortical silencing, normalized by OKR gain before sham lesions without 
cortical silencing. Blue data points: cortical silencing, normalized by OKR 
gain before sham lesions during cortical silencing (n = 6 mice). Data 
shown as mean + s.e.m. f, Population summary of cortical contribution to 
OKR gain before (Pre SL) and after sham lesions (Post SL). Data shown as 
mean — s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Visual cortex contributes to OKR potentiation 


induced by continuous OKR stimulation. a, Schematic of experimental 
design. OKR gain before stimulation was measured twice, 1 day before 
and 1h before continuous OKR stimulation (see Methods for details). 

b, Data from example mouse. Cycle averages of all eye trajectories 

and corresponding OKR gain before (Pre stim.) and after (Post stim.) 
continuous OKR stimulation (n = 576 cycles, spatial frequency 0.1 cpd, 
oscillation frequency 0.4 Hz). The thickness of the trace shows s.e.m. 
Note that following OKR stimulation cortical silencing leads to a larger 
reduction in OKR gain. Data shown as mean + s.e.m. c, Population 
averaged time course of OKR potentiation induced by continuous OKR 


stimulation. Black, no cortical silencing (control), normalized by OKR 
gain before stimulation (Pre stim.) without cortical silencing. Blue, 
cortical silencing, normalized by OKR gain before stimulation during 
cortical silencing (n = 11 mice). Red arrow: the cortical contribution 
to OKR potentiation; magenta arrow: OKR potentiation. Data shown 
as mean + s.e.m. d, Population summary of cortical contribution to 
OKR gain before (Pre stim.) and after stimulation (Post stim.) (n= 11 
mice). Red data points: the animal in b. Data shown as mean + s.e.m. 
e, Population summary of cortical contribution to OKR potentiation 
(potentiation index, PI) (n= 11 mice). Red data point: the animal in b. 
Data shown as mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Identification of the NOT-DTN based on 
retinal input and c-Fos expression. a, Left, coronal section of NOT- 
DTN of Hoxd10-GFP mouse. The distribution of GFP-expressing 

RGC axons delineates the NOT-DTN (dotted box). Right, delineation 
of NOT-DTN and surrounding nuclei (modified from Paxinos, G. 

& Franklin, K. The Mouse Brain in Stereotaxic Coordinates (Elsevier, 
2007)) for the corresponding coronal plane. D, dorsal; L, lateral. b, c-Fos 
immunostaining of coronal slices containing NOT-DTN of Hoxd10-GFP 
mice. Left, section from an animal that underwent OKR stimulation. 
Note that the distribution of GFP RGC axons overlaps with that of 
c-Fos-positive cells. Right, section from an animal that did not undergo 
OKR stimulation (control). c, Quantification of the extent of overlap 
between GFP RGC axons and c-Fos-positive cells in b (left). Top left, 
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boundary of the domain of RGC axons. Top right, boundary of the domain 
of c-Fos-positive cells. Bottom left, overlay of those two boundaries. 
Bottom right, calculation of overlap coefficient r of those two domains 
(see Methods). d, Left, histogram of fluorescence intensity of c-Fos- 
positive cells. Data shown as mean + s.d. P< 10~*”. Right, summary of 
density of c-Fos-positive cells in NOT-DTN. Each data point represents 
one slice. Data shown as mean+s.d. P< 10~*°. n=50 slices from 4 

mice of OKR group and 59 slices from 4 mice of control group. e, c-Fos 
immunostaining of coronal slices containing superior colliculus (SC, top) 
or vLGN (bottom). Blue, DAPI; red, c-Fos. f, Summary of density of 
c-Fos-positive cells in superior colliculus (left) and vVLGN (right). Each 
data point represents one slice. Data shown as mean + s.d. n=4 mice for 
both OKR group and control group. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Structures projecting to NOT-DTN and 
monosynaptic transmission between visual cortex and NOT-DTN. 

a, Subcortical structures labelled by retro-beads injected into the NOT- 
DTN. Top left, injection site. SC, superior colliculus; dLGN, dorsal lateral 
geniculate nucleus; IGL, intergeniculate leaflet; VLGN, ventral lateral 
geniculate nucleus; LTN, lateral terminal nucleus; MTN, medial terminal 
nucleus. b, Schematic drawing of the two pathways relaying visual 
information to the AOS. Thalamo-cortical-NOT-DTN pathway is outlined 
in blue, retinal pathway outlined in green. c, Spatial distribution of 
NOT-DTN-projecting neurons in visual cortex (visual cortex injected with 
Flex-tdTomato and NOT-DTN with Cav2-Cre) for two coronal sections. 
Boundaries between primary and secondary areas are drawn according 

to Paxinos, G. & Franklin, K. The Mouse Brain in Stereotaxic Coordinates 
(Elsevier, 2007). Inset on the right, higher magnification of the region 
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shown in the red box. Blue, DAPI; white, td Tomato. d, Left, schematic of 
the setup for in vitro whole-cell voltage-clamp recording from NOT-DTN 
neurons in acute slices. Green, patched NOT-DTN neurons; red, axons 
from visual cortex. D, dorsal; L, lateral. Middle, summary of success rate 
of EPSCs evoked by optogenetic stimulation of cortico-fugal axons. 
Right, peak amplitude of AMPA receptor mediated EPSCs. Data shown 
as mean + s.d. Each data point represents one NOT-DTN recording. 

e, Left, AMPA receptor-mediated EPSCs evoked by optogenetic 
stimulation of cortico-fugal axons for three NOT-DTN neurons voltage- 
clamped at —65 mV. Right, AMPA receptor-mediated EPSCs of the same 
cells after blocking multi-synaptic components with TTX (sCRACM). 
Black, individual trials; red, average; blue, time course of blue light 
illumination. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Cortical contribution to OKR gain at 
different oscillation frequencies in animals with spared or ablated 
cortical projection to the NOT-DTN. a, Population averages of cortical 
contribution to OKR gain at five different oscillation frequencies before 
(dotted line, Pre VL) and after (solid line, Post VL) vestibular lesion for 
mice in which the cortico-fugal projection was ablated (m= 18 animals). 
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Data shown as mean + s.e.m. b, c, Population averages of cortical 
contribution to OKR gain at five different oscillation frequencies for 
mice in which the infection with diphtheria toxin receptor (DTR) (b) or 
injection of diphtheria toxin (DT) (c) was omitted (n = 8 and 6 animals, 
respectively). Data shown as mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Tuning properties of NOT-DTN neurons. 
a, Left, schematic of experimental setup; mouse under anaesthesia. 
Right, raster plot and PSTH of an example single unit. Shades indicate 
the temporonasal phase of drum trajectory. b, Histogram of direction 
selectivity index (DSI) of single units in NOT-DTN stimulated by 
oscillatory drum movement. c, Example single unit. Left, raster plot 
and PSTH of responses evoked by moving gratings of 12 equally spaced 
directions (indicated by arrows, red arrow for temporonasal direction). 
Bar, duration of stimulation. Right, polar plot of the same unit. Green 
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arrow, preferred direction. d, Top, example polar plots of weak DSI, 
medium DSI and strong DSI units. Bottom, histogram of DSI of NOT- 
DTN units stimulated by grating movement of 12 directions. e, Summary 
of preferred direction for NOT-DTN units with DSI greater than 0.1. 
Note the dominant preference for temporonasal direction. f, OKR gain 
and NOT-DTN multi-unit activity recorded before (closed) and after 
(open) silencing NOT-DTN with muscimol. Each colour represents one 
animal. Note that strong suppression of NOT-DTN activity leads to the 
abolishment of the OKR. Mice were awake during recording. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Cortical silencing induces a larger shift along 
the transfer function after vestibular lesion. a, Example spatial frequency 
tuning and oscillation frequency tuning curves of OKR peak velocity. Note 
that while the OKR peak velocity is modulated by the spatial frequency 

of the drum stimulus (black), it is constant across oscillation frequencies 
(grey). Data shown as mean + s.e.m. b, Data from example mouse. Left, 
cycle averages of all eye trajectories triggered by five different spatial 
frequencies. Right, the corresponding PSTH of NOT-DTN multi-unit 
activity. Note the correlation between the amplitude of eye trajectory and 
the amplitude of activity. Shades indicate the temporonasal phase of drum 
trajectory. c, Spatial frequency tuning curves of OKR gain (black) and 
NOT-DTN activity (grey) from b. Data shown as mean + s.e.m. d, Pseudo- 
transfer function from the animal shown in Fig. 5b using the firing rate 
during the nasotemporal instead of the temporonasal phase. Each data 
point represents one trial. Coloured triangles represent the same trials as 
illustrated in Fig. 5b (middle). Note the lack of correlation between OKR 
gain and the nasotemporal phase of multi-unit activity (MUA) recorded 
in NOT-DTN. e, Example spiking activity in superior colliculus (SC) 
during OKR stimulation. e;, Image of coronal slice containing superior 
colliculus. Red, electrode track labelled with Dil. e2, PSTH of superior 
colliculus MUA. e3, Spatial frequency tuning curves of OKR gain (black) 
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and superior colliculus activity (grey). Data shown as mean + s.e.m. 

e4, Pseudo-transfer function using superior colliculus activity. Note the 
lack of correlation between OKR gain and MUA recorded in superior 
colliculus. f, As in e, except for spiking activity in ventral lateral geniculate 
nucleus (vLGN) during OKR stimulation. Note the lack of correlation 
between OKR gain and MUA recorded in vLGN. Data shown as 

mean + s.e.m. g, Data from example mouse. Recording from NOT-DTN. 
Shift along the transfer function upon cortical silencing for data points 
obtained at two different spatial frequencies (SF; left, 0.04 cpd; right, 

0.08 cpd) in a naive animal (no vestibular lesion). The vector (arrow) 
connects the centres of mass of control (grey) and cortical silencing trials 
(blue) obtained at the same spatial frequency. Red line, transfer function 
computed with data obtained at all tested spatial frequencies under 
control conditions (that is, without cortical silencing). h, As in g, except 
for an animal with vestibular lesion. Note longer vectors as compared to 

g. i, Population summary of vectors for five different spatial frequencies 
computed on averaged normalized transfer functions in naive animals 

(no VL; left; n = 17) and animals with vestibular lesion (VL; right; n = 17). 
j, Population averages of vector lengths (left) and slopes (right) for naive 
animals (no VL; black; n = 17) and animals with vestibular lesion (VL; red; 
n=17). Data shown as mean +s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Presence and absence of collaterals from For each coronal section the left panel is the DAPI fluorescence signal 
NOT-DTN-projecting cortical neurons in selected brain areas. (blue channel) and the right panel is the tdTomato fluorescence signal 
a, Absence of collaterals from NOT-DTN-projecting cortical neurons (red channel). b, Presence of collaterals from NOT-DTN-projecting 
in flocculus (FL); inferior olive (IO); periaqueductal grey (PAG); medial cortical neurons in the striatum and superior colliculus (SC). 


accessory oculomotor nucleus (MA3); and vestibular nuclei (VN). 
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Allogeneic transplantation of iPS cell-derived 
cardiomyocytes regenerates primate hearts 


Yuji Shiba!?*, Toshihito Gomibuchi**, Tatsuichiro Seto*, Yuko Wada*, Hajime Ichimura’, Yuki Tanaka’, Tatsuki Ogasawara’, 
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Kenji Okada?, Naoko Shiba*, Kengo Sakamoto”, Daisuke Ido”, Takashi Shiina®, Masamichi Ohkura”®, Junichi Nakai”’®, 
Narumi Uno’, Yasuhiro Kazuki’, Mitsuo Oshimura’, Itsunari Minami!® & Uichi Ikeda? 


Induced pluripotent stem cells (iPSCs) constitute a potential source 
of autologous patient-specific cardiomyocytes for cardiac repair, 
providing a major benefit over other sources of cells in terms 
of immune rejection. However, autologous transplantation has 
substantial challenges related to manufacturing and regulation. 
Although major histocompatibility complex (MHC)-matched 
allogeneic transplantation is a promising alternative strategy’, few 
immunological studies have been carried out with iPSCs. Here we 
describe an allogeneic transplantation model established using the 
cynomolgus monkey (Macaca fascicularis), the MHC structure of 
which is identical to that of humans. Fibroblast-derived iPSCs were 
generated from a MHC haplotype (HT4) homozygous animal and 
subsequently differentiated into cardiomyocytes (iPSC-CMs). Five 
HT4 heterozygous monkeys were subjected to myocardial infarction 
followed by direct intra-myocardial injection of iPSC-CMs. The 
grafted cardiomyocytes survived for 12 weeks with no evidence of 
immune rejection in monkeys treated with clinically relevant doses of 
methylprednisolone and tacrolimus, and showed electrical coupling 
with host cardiomyocytes as assessed by use of the fluorescent calcium 
indicator G-CaMP7.09. Additionally, transplantation of the iPSC- 
CMs improved cardiac contractile function at 4 and 12 weeks after 
transplantation; however, the incidence of ventricular tachycardia 
was transiently, but significantly, increased when compared to 
vehicle-treated controls. Collectively, our data demonstrate that 
allogeneic iPSC-CM transplantation is sufficient to regenerate the 
infarcted non-human primate heart; however, further research to 
control post-transplant arrhythmias is necessary. 

Human iPSCs, like human embryonic stem (ES) cells, are a prom- 
ising cell source for cardiac repair because of their unlimited self- 
renewal and ability to differentiate into cardiomyocytes” *. Theoretically, 
human iPSCs could be used for autologous transplantation; however, 
it is not clear whether this strategy will be feasible in a clinical setting 
because it is time-consuming, laborious, and costly. This is particularly 
true for heart regeneration, which requires a large number of cells”. 
Allogeneic transplantation of iPSC-CMs could solve these practical 
issues. A potential disadvantage of allogeneic transplantation is that it 
can induce an immune response, which might cause graft rejection. The 
MHC plays an essential role in the post-transplant immune response? 
and graft-versus-host disease®; therefore, the use of MHC-matched 
transplants is a potential approach to avoid rejection. In the present 
study, we investigated whether MHC-matched allogeneic iPSC-CMs 
can survive in the long term following transplantation without form- 
ing tumours in a non-human primate myocardial infarction model. 
Additionally, we assessed the mechanical and electrical consequences 
of transplantation in this clinically relevant model. 


We screened the MHC RNA sequences of Filipino cynomolgus mon- 
keys and identified an animal with strictly homozygous MHC-class I 
(ref. 7) and MHC-class II (ref. 8) regions on both chromosomes (named 
HT4, Extended Data Fig. la, b). We designated this HT4 homozygous 
animal as an iPSC donor and isolated skin fibroblasts from the animal. 
iPSCs were established by transfection with plasmid vectors encoding 
OCT4 (also known as POUSF1), SOX2, KLF4 and L-MYC (MYCL) 
and subsequently formed typical ES-cell-like colonies (Extended Data 
Fig. 2a), expressed pluripotent markers (Extended Data Fig. 2b-f) and 
displayed the ability to form teratomas (Extended Data Fig. 2g-i). We 
previously used a human ES cell line expressing the fluorescent calcium 
indicator GCaMP3 to show that grafted cardiomyocytes could couple 
with host cardiomyocytes in an injured guinea-pig heart®!°; however, 
we were unable to detect sufficient fluorescent signals from GCaMP3- 
expressing iPSC-CMs in a monkey heart in our system (data not 
shown), suggesting a need for an indicator with enhanced fluorescence. 
As such, we developed a fluorescent calcium indicator, G-CaMP7.09 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a), which was transfected into undifferenti- 
ated cynomolgus monkey iPSCs. After expansion, the majority of 
G-CaMP7.09-expressing cells showed fluorescence, and 14 out of 15 
metaphases displayed a normal karyotype (42, XY; Extended Data 
Fig. 2j). Next, we generated iPSC-CMs using our previously reported 
protocol*"! as modified by another group”*. Because incubation of iPSC 
derivatives in glucose-free medium’? for 3 days significantly increased 
the fraction of cardiomyocytes (P< 0.01) in a preliminary experiment 
(Extended Data Fig. 4a), we added this selection step following cardiac 
differentiation in the present study (Extended Data Fig. 5a). We pre- 
pared 4 x 10° cardiomyocytes for a recipient animal (cardiac troponin 
T (cInT)-positive, 83.8 + 1.0%; Extended Data Fig. 4b-f), and the cells 
were heat-shocked" before cryopreservation. Consistent with our pre- 
vious work", the expression of cTnT was lower in iPSC-CMs than in 
adult hearts (Extended Data Fig. 4g), indicative of cellular immaturity. 
Cells were treated with our previously reported pro-survival cocktail 
(PSC) before transplantation'!'®, and post-thawing viability as indi- 
cated by trypan blue staining was 74.5 + 4.1%. Spontaneous beating was 
observed in vitro, which was synchronous with the fluorescent tran- 
sients of G-CaMP7.09 (Extended Data Fig. 3b-e, Supplementary Video 
1). Consistent with previous work!’, the firing rate of G-CaMP7.09 
fluorescence was substantially decreased after ryanodine treatment 
(Extended Data Fig. 3c). Treatment with the l-type calcium-channel 
blocker nifedipine led to cessation of firing (Extended Data Fig. 3d), 
whereas the addition of caffeine—which opens sarcoplasmic reticu- 
lum ryanodine channels—promoted firing fluorescence (Extended 
Data Fig. 3e). Note that firing fluorescence always corresponded with 
contraction under all conditions (Supplementary Video 2). To exclude 
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Figure 1 | Transplanted iPSC-CMs partially remuscularize infarcted 
cynomolgus monkey hearts. a~m, Fluorescence microscopic images 

of cynomolgus monkey hearts subjected to myocardial infarction and 
transplantation of iPSC-CMs. Grafts were studied on day 84 post- 
transplantation. a, A substantial number of grafted cardiomyocytes (green) 
survived in the anterior portion of the left ventricle. Scale bar, 1 mm. 

b, c, Grafted cells located in the border zone. Note that almost all of the 
GFP* cells are cTnT*. c, Enlargment of the box in b. Scale bars, 100m (b) 
and 501m (c). d, e, Graft cardiomyocytes were well vascularized by 

the host-derived (GFP~/CD31*) endothelial cells. Representative 
endothelium is shown with higher magnification in the inset in d. Scale 
bar, 50m. f-i, Graft cardiomyocytes showed sarcomeric structures 
identified by cTnT and a-actinin (Actinin) staining. Representative 
sarcomeric structures with higher magnification are shown in the insets 

in g, i. Scale bars, 50|1m. j-m, Expression of cell adhesion protein pan- 
cadherin (Cadherin) and gap junction protein connexin 43 (Cx43) in the 
graft and host tissue. Scale bars, 501m. f, g; h, i; j, k; and 1, m denote paired 
images. h-m, Dashed lines indicate the border between graft and host 
tissues. 


the possibility that the G-CaMP7.09 transients were generated by 
stretch-activated calcium intake, we cultured G-CaMP7.09-expressing 
iPSC-CMs on stretchable Parafilm. When the cells were treated with 
40 mM 2,3-butanedione 2-monoxime (BDM), the cardiomyocytes 
stopped beating, whereas G-CaMP7.09 transients were sustained for 
a few minutes (Extended Data Fig. 3f, Supplementary Video 3). After 
cessation of the fluorescent transients, no G-CaMP7.09 signal was 
observed in response to passive stretching, but treatment with caffeine 
restored the G-CaMP7.09 transients (Extended Data Fig. 3g, h). These 
findings strongly indicate that the G-CaMP7.09 fluorescent transients 
in iPSC-CMs are reflective of their contraction via calcium-induced 
calcium release from ryanodine receptors. 

We first transplanted 4 x 108 iPSC-CMs suspended in PSC into 
MHC-mismatched monkeys treated with methylprednisolone and tac- 
rolimus (n =2) and found that grafted cardiomyocytes were thoroughly 
rejected as the result of severe infiltration of T lymphocytes 4 weeks 
after transplantation, as determined by histological analysis (Extended 
Data Fig. 6a, b). Subsequently, ten 4—5-year-old female cynomolgus 
monkeys were used as recipient animals. Five monkeys in which 
either of the MHC haplotypes was identical to that of the donor (HT4, 
Extended Data Fig. 1a) received iPSC-CMs and the other received 
PSC vehicle (Extended Data Fig. 5b); all animals were treated with 
methylprednisolone and tacrolimus. In vitro mixed lymphoid reactions 
indicated no or little immune response when HT4 homozygous cells 
were cocultured with HT4 heterozygous cells (Extended Data Fig. 1c). 
Myocardial infarction was induced by 3h ischaemia followed by rep- 
erfusion (Supplementary Video 4). Two weeks later, either 4 x 108 
iPSC-CMs suspended in PSC or vehicle alone were injected into the 
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Figure 2 | iPSC-CMs electrically couple with the host heart. 
a, b, Intravital fluorescence image of the Langendorff-perfused heart 
showing flashing (dotted lines) fluorescence of the calcium indicator, 
G-CaMP7.09, in the heart. Scale bar, 2mm. c—e, G-CaMP7.09 fluorescent 
signals for green, red, and blue regions of interest indicated in a, as well 
as the ECG (black). Contractions in all three regions are synchronous with 
the host ECG when the heart beats spontaneously and is paced at <4 Hz 
(240 bpm). Scale bar, 1s. 
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infarct zone and the border zone. Animals were euthanized and under- 
went full necropsy 12 weeks post-transplantation. None showed any 
macro- or microscopic tumour formation (Extended Data Fig. 7a-h). 
Allanimals showed patchy scar formation in the heart (percentage scar 
area/left ventricle area: 10.2 + 0.7% (PSC vehicle) and 8.8 + 1.0% (iPSC- 
CMs), P=0.30, Extended Data Fig. 8a). The average plasma tacrolimus 
trough level 12 weeks post-transplantation was 24.4 + 3.1 ngml~! and 
22.2+2.2ng ml~! in PSC-vehicle and iPSC-CM recipient animals, 
respectively. The iPSC-CM recipients showed partial remuscularisa- 
tion of the scar tissue by the grafted cardiomyocytes (percentage graft 
area/scar area: 16.3 + 5.0%, Fig. la-c and Extended Data Fig. 7i-p), 
which was well vascularised by the host vessels (Fig. 1d, e). More than 
99% of the graft GFP* cells were cTnTt cardiomyocytes (Fig. 1b, c). 
Despite the lower overall expression of cInT in iPSC-CMs in the graft 
compared to host CMs (Fig. 1c and Extended Data Fig. 4g), grafted 
cardiomyocytes showed clear sarcomere structure with cInT and 
a-actinin (Fig. 1f-i). Grafts localized to the border zone and within 
the scar area (Extended Data Fig. 7i-p). Additionally, some grafts were 
surrounded by scar tissue and appeared to be isolated from the host 
myocardium (Fig. 1b, c). However when we looked at the same grafts at 
different levels of section, we could see that most were in direct contact 
with host cardiomyocytes (Extended Data Fig. 7l-n). Expression of 
the cell adhesion protein cadherin and the gap junction protein con- 
nexin 43 was observed in the grafts, but was relatively rare compared to 
that in the host (Fig. 1j-m). Immunohistochemical staining for CD45 
(leukocytes), CD3 (T lymphocytes), and CD20 (B lymphocytes) on day 
84 post-transplantation revealed no evidence of acute graft rejection 
(Extended Data Fig. 6c-i). 

To confirm electrical coupling of the grafted cardiomyocytes to the 
host heart, all iPSC-CM-transplanted hearts were subjected to intravital 
G-CaMP7.09 fluorescence imaging. After deep anaesthesia, the heart 
was perfused with cold cardioplegia solution, excised, and transported 
to a Langendorff setup. Next, it was reperfused with oxygenated Tyrode's 
solution and resumed spontaneous beating, and G-CaMP signalling 
and electrocardiograms (ECGs) were recorded. We observed multiple 
flashing fluorescent signals that were synchronous with each other 
and with the host ECG in all five animals (Fig. 2a-e, Supplementary 
Video 5, and Extended Data Fig. 8a). Grafted cardiomyocytes 
showed 1:1 coupling with host cardiomyocytes (Fig. 2c-e), 
but graft activation was delayed when the hearts were paced at 4 Hz 
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Figure 3 | Transplantation of iPSC-CMs improves cardiac contractile 
function. Cardiac contractile function was evaluated before 
transplantation (Pre-Tx) and at 4 weeks post-transplantation (4w 
post-Tx) and 12 weeks post-transplantation (12 w post-Tx) by wCT 

and echocardiography. a, Representative longitudinal axis diastolic and 
systolic \1CT images. b, Ejection fraction as assessed by CT. c, Fractional 
shortening as assessed by echocardiography. n = 5 in each group. *P < 0.05, 
**P < 0.01between vehicle and iPS-CM; **P < 0.01 versus Pre-Tx. 


(Extended Data Fig. 9a, b). This slower propagation probably reflects the 
limited formation of gap junctions in the graft tissue (Fig. 1m). To eval- 
uate cardiac contraction, we used a novel micro-computed tomography 
(CT) system (Fig. 3a), as well as echocardiography. Contractile func- 
tion analysis byjsCT in intact cynomolgus monkeys (n = 5) revealed 
consistent ejection fractions (64.6 + 1.5%). Echocardiography and 
CT were performed on days —2, 28 and 84 relative to transplantation 
(Fig. 3a—c and Extended Data Fig. 10a—d). Echocardiography-based 
analysis of fractional shortening revealed that shortening in iPSC-CM 
recipients tended to be higher, albeit not significantly, than in vehicle- 
treated recipients on days 28 and 84. Fractional shortening in trans- 
planted animals improved significantly only on day 84 compared to 
day —2 (Fig. 3c). |1CT analysis seemed to be superior to echocardiogra- 
phy for evaluating apical cardiac contraction (Supplementary Video 6) 
because contractile function of the apex was generally difficult to eval- 
uate by echocardiography after sternotomy, owing to post-operative 
adhesion. Furthermore, the ejection fraction was significantly higher 
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in the iPSC-CM recipients than in vehicle-treated animals on days 28 
and 84 and compared to pre-transplantation readings as analysed by 
CT (Fig. 3b). There was also a reasonable negative correlation between 
scar size and ejection fraction (r= —0.67, Extended Data Fig. 8b) anda 
positive correlation between graft size and ejection fraction (r=0.91, 
Extended Data Fig. 8c). In vehicle-treated animals, the plasma B-type 
natriuretic peptide (BNP) level was highest on day 0 and gradually 
declined throughout the experimental period (the BNP levels on days 
56 and 84 were significantly lower than on day 0); although the levels 
in iPSC-CM recipients tended to increase on day 28 when compared to 
day 0, they decreased on days 56 and 84. However, BNP levels did not 
differ significantly between the two groups at any time point (Extended 
Data Fig. 10e). 

To assess the electrophysiological consequences of iPSC-CM graft- 
ing, the animals were subjected to Holter ECG monitoring on days —2, 
7, 14, 28, 42, 56, 70 and 80 relative to the day of transplantation. No 
ventricular tachycardia was observed before transplantation in either 
iPSC-CM or vehicle recipients. Episodes of sustained ventricular tachy- 
cardia (Fig. 4a) were observed only after transplantation. The duration 
of the sustained ventricular tachycardia peaked at day 14 and shortened 
considerably thereafter in 4 out of 5 animals (Fig. 4b and Extended Data 
Fig. 8d). Similarly, the incidence of any (sustained or non-sustained) 
ventricular tachycardia (Fig. 4c and Extended Data Fig. 9c-f) and 
sustained ventricular tachycardia (Fig. 4d) peaked on day 14 and 
declined gradually throughout the rest of the study period. Notably, 
while all of the recipients of iPSC-CMs showed sustained ventricular 
tachycardia on day 14, none was apparent on days 56 and 84 (Fig. 4d). 
The fastest observed ventricular tachycardia exceeded 240 bpm (beats 
per minute) (Extended Data Fig. 8d), but none of the animals showed 
any abnormal behaviour, such as syncope, throughout the study period. 

This study demonstrated that allogeneic transplantation of MHC- 
matched iPSC-CMs can provide long-term graft survival in the infarcted 
hearts of non-human primates. Both MHC and minor antigens!*”° 
have been shown to play important roles in the immune response fol- 
lowing allogeneic transplantation. In fact, one research group recently 
observed graft rejection following MHC-matched iPSC-CM trans- 
plantation into the subcutaneous tissue of allogeneic cynomolgus 
monkeys’!. Given that grafted cardiomyocytes survived for 12 weeks 
without immune rejection in all five iPSC-CM recipients in this study, 
it is reasonable to assume that a combination of methylprednisolone 
and tacrolimus is sufficient to prevent immune rejection of transplanted 
allogeneic cardiomyocytes. Nevertheless, further studies are required 
to establish the minimum amount of immunosuppression required to 
control immune rejection following cell transplantation. 


Figure 4 | Electrical consequences 

of transplantation of iPSC-CMs. 

a, Representative traces of ventricular 
tachycardia (VT) in a recipient of iPSC- 

CMs. Scale bar, 1s. b, Duration of sustained 
ventricular tachycardia in iPSC-CM recipients. 
Note that none of the recipients of PSC vehicle 
showed sustained ventricular tachycardia 
throughout the study period. c, Fraction 

of animals showing any (sustained or non- 
sustained) ventricular tachycardia. d, Fraction 
of animals showing sustained ventricular 
tachycardia. n=5 in each group. *P < 0.05; 

**P <().01 versus PSC vehicle. 
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We also demonstrated that iPSC-CMs integrated and improved car- 
diac contractile function in a primate infarct model. Demonstration 
of electrically coupled grafts strongly supports the notion that grafted 
cardiomyocytes improve cardiac contractile function by creating new 
force-generating units, although other mechanisms—such as paracrine 
effects—cannot be excluded. 

Although our previous study showed that transplantation of human 
cardiomyocytes suppressed ventricular arrhythmias in injured guinea- 
pig hearts, Chong et al. observed post-transplant arrhythmias in the 
non-human primate heart after human ES-cell-derived cardiomyocyte 
transplantation”. The most likely reason for these inconsistencies is 
that the non-human primate heart is more similar to the human heart 
than the hearts of rodents with respect to size and beating rate. It is 
noteworthy that allogeneic transplantation in large animal models, as 
is the case in clinical studies, is thought to be the most sensitive model 
to detect post-transplant arrhythmias. In fact, although idioventricular 
rhythms represented the majority of sustained ventricular arrhythmias 
observed in the xenogeneic transplantation study”, our study demon- 
strated that allogeneic transplantation of iPSC-CMs significantly 
increased the incidence of ventricular tachycardia. The incidence of 
sustained ventricular tachycardia did not seem to correlate with graft 
size, coupled graft number, scar size or cardiac contractile function 
in our study (Extended Data Fig. 8a, d). The reduced incidence of 
ventricular tachycardia over time may reflect the reduced portion of 
grafted cardiomyocytes; however, pluripotent stem cell-derived cardio- 
myocytes have been shown to proliferate in vivo and the graft area grew 
until 4 weeks post-transplantation'*. A more likely possibility is that the 
decreased incidence of ventricular tachycardia resulted from matura- 
tion of graft CMs in vivo”. Notably, all iPSC-CM recipients survived 
for 12 weeks until the end of the study without any abnormal behaviour, 
and post-transplant arrhythmias seemed to be transient, peaking on 
day 14 post-transplantation and gradually decreasing thereafter. These 
results suggest that iPSC-CM transplant-induced ventricular tachycar- 
dia was non-lethal and transient. 

There are a few limitations in the study design. First, we tested only one 
iPS cell line, so additional studies using multiple cell lines will be required. 
Second, our animal model is not always clinically relevant in view of its 
relatively small infarct size in young adolescent monkeys. Finally, the 
12-week observation period after cell transplantation does not allow a 
definitive conclusion regarding graft survival without chronic rejection 
and a longer follow-up study will be required to investigate chronic rejec- 
tion and the risks associated with immunosuppressant use further. 

In conclusion, allogeneic transplantation of iPSC-CMs led to inte- 
grated graft survival and improved cardiac contractility for at least 
12 weeks in a non-human primate myocardial infarction model. 
Transient, non-lethal ventricular tachycardia was significantly 
increased by the iPSC-CMs, generating the need for more effort to 
control arrhythmias before clinical application. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Screening for cynomolgus monkeys with MHC homologous and heterozygous 
haplotypes. Total RNA was isolated from peripheral white blood cells using TRIzol 
reagent (Thermo Fisher Scientific) and treated with DNase I (Thermo Fisher 
Scientific). CDNA was synthesized using ReverTra Ace (Toyobo) with oligo d(T) 
primer. A set of previously reported cynomolgus macaque MHC (Mafa) class I- 
specific primers was used for RT-PCR amplification’, and Mafa-DRB, Mafa-DQA1, 
Mafa-DQB1, Mafa-DPA1, and Mafa-DPB1 were amplified with the following spe- 
cific primers: Mafa-DRB (DRB_PHI_F1, 5’-GCTCCCTGGAGGCTCCTG-3’; 
DRB_PHI_R1-1, 5'-ACCAGGAGGGTGTGGTGC-3’; DRB_PHI_R1-2, 
5’-ACCAGCAGGGTGTGGTGC-3’; DRB_PHI_R1-3, 5‘-ACCAGGAGG 
TTGTGGTGC-3’ and DRB_PHI_R1-4, 5’-ACCAGGAGGCTGTGGTGC-3’), 
Mafa-DQA1 (DQA_PHI_F1, 5‘-ATCCTAAACAAAGCTCTG-3/ and DQA__ 
PHI_R2, 5’-TGTGATGTTCACCACAGG-3’), Mafa-DQB1 (DQB_PHI_F1, 
5'-CTGTGACCTTGATGCTGG-3’ and DQB_PHI_RI1, 5’-AGACCAGCAG 
GTTGTGGT-3’), Mafa-DPA1 (DPA_PHI_F1_1, 5-ATGTTCCAGACCAG 
AGCT-3'; 5’-ATGTTCGAGACCAGAGCT-3’ and DPA_PHI_R1, 5/-TTGTCAATG 
TGGCAGATG-3’) and Mafa-DPB1 (DPB_PHI_F2, 5‘-GCCACTCCAGAGAAT 
TAC-3/ and DPB_PHI_R2, 5’-GAGCAGGTTGTGGTGCTG-3’). 

In addition, we designed MHC-specific fusion primers containing the Roche 

454 titanium adaptor (A in forward and B in reverse primer) and a 10-bp multiple 
identifier (MID). In brief, each 20-\1l RT-PCR mixture contained 10ng cDNA, 
0.4U high-fidelity KOD FX polymerase (Toyobo), 2 PCR buffer, each dNTP at 
2mM, and each primer at 0.5,1M. The thermal cycling program was as follows: 
25 cycles at 98°C for 10s, 58°C for 30s, and 68°C for 30s. The PCR products 
were purified with the QlAquick PCR purification kit (Qiagen) and quantified 
by the picogreen assay (Invitrogen) in a fluoroskan ascent microplate fluorome- 
ter (Thermo Fisher Scientific). The PCR products were mixed at equimolar con- 
centrations and then diluted according to the manufacturer’s recommendations 
(Roche). Emulsion PCR, breaking and bead enrichment and deposition into a 
picotiterplate were performed according to the manufacturer’s protocol (Roche). 
Image processing, signal correction and base calling were performed using the GS 
run processor version 3.0 (Roche) with full processing for shotgun or paired-end 
filter analysis. Quality-filtered sequence reads that passed the assembler software 
(single sff file) were binned into separate sequence sff files on the basis of the 
MID labels, using the sff file software (Roche). These files were further trimmed 
to remove poor-quality sequence at the end of the reads with quality values <20. 
The Mafa class I and class II alleles were assigned by matching the sequence reads 
with all known Mafa class I allele sequences in the IMGT/MHC-NHP database”? 
with GS reference mapper version 3.0, using the following parameter settings: 
99% and 100% matching (for class I and class II alleles, respectively), minimum 
overlap length of 200 and alignment identity score of 10. We selected HT4 homozy- 
gous and heterozygous animals that had the following Mafa class I and class II 
alleles: Mafa-A1*089:03, Mafa-A2*05:50, Mafa-A3* 13:03:01, Mafa-B*046:01:02, 
Mafa-B*050:08, Mafa-B*057:04, Mafa-B*060:02, Mafa-B*072:01, Mafa-B*104:03, 
Mafa-B*114:02, Mafa-B*144:03N, Mafa-I*01:12:01, Mafa-DRB1*03:21, Mafa- 
DRB1*10:07, Mafa-DQA1*01:07:01, Mafa-DQB1*06:08, Mafa-DPA1*02:05, and 
Mafa-DPB1*15:04 (Extended Data Fig. la). Since only 0.84% of animals showed 
the HT4 haplotype in either MHC, we designated HT4 heterozygous monkeys 
as recipients of iPSC-CMs and non-HT4 monkeys as recipients of PSC vehicle 
(no randomization between groups). All experiments and analyses were performed 
under blinded conditions. No statistical methods were used to predetermine 
sample size. 
Generation of a G-CaMP7.09-reporter cynomolgus iPSC line. Skin fibroblasts 
were isolated from a male MHC-homozygous cynomolgus monkey. The fibroblasts 
were transfected with a combination of plasmid vectors encoding OCT4, SOX2, 
KLF4, and L-MYC as described previously‘. The cynomolgus iPSCs were main- 
tained on SNL feeder cells (Cell Biolabs) treated with mitomycin C (Sigma-Aldrich) 
in essential 8 medium (Thermo Fisher Scientific). We developed a novel fluores- 
cent calcium indicator G-CaMP7.09. Briefly, a cDNA encoding G-CaMP7.09 was 
constructed by replacing the 1.13-kb SacI/Clal fragment of G-CaMP7 cDNA with 
the corresponding 1.13-kb fragment of G-CaMP5.09 cDNA”*. G-CaMP7.09 differs 
from G-CaMP7 by an N205S mutation in the circularly permutated, enhanced 
GFP (EGFP) domain and an L36M mutation in the calmodulin (CaM) domain 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a). The G-CaMP7.09 cDNA was subcloned into a pEGFP-N1 
vector (Clontech) with a CMV promoter as described previously”, for expression 
in cynomolgus iPSCs. 

The G-CaMP7.09 plasmid was electroporated into cynomolgus iPSCs cul- 
tured in essential 8 medium supplemented with 10 mM Y-27632 (Thermo Fisher 
Scientific). The electroporation conditions were 1400 V pulse voltage, 10 ms pulse 
width and 2 pulses. Transfected cells were selected with 100,.g ml! G418 for 
7 days. Successful transfection was confirmed by identification of green fluores- 
cence by flow cytometry. 


Karyotype analysis of cynomolgus iPSCs. The iPSCs were treated with 0.025,gml! 
colcemid for 4h. The cells were collected by trypsinisation, incubated in 0.075 M 
KCl for 15 min, and fixed with methanol and acetic acid (3:1). Then, the chromo- 
somes were spread on slides. The chromosome spreads were stained with quina- 
crine mustard and Hoechst33258 to enumerate chromosomes, following a standard 
protocol. Images were captured using an Axio ImagerZ2 fluorescence microscope 
(Carl Zeiss GmbH). 

RT-PCR analysis of cynomolgus iPSCs and iPSC-CMs. Total RNA was iso- 
lated from cynomolgus iPSCs, iPSC-CMs or adult heart, using an RNeasy mini 
kit (Qiagen). cDNA was synthesized from 1 1g of total RNA with superscript III 
(Invitrogen) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. The cDNA was PCR- 
amplified using the following primers: 

OCT4, 5'-CAGATCAGCCACATTGCCCAG-3’ and 5’-CAAAAGCCC 
TGGCACAAACTCT-3/; NANOG, 5'-CCTATGCCTGTGATTTGTGGG-3’ 
and 5’-AGGTTGTTTGCCTTTGGGAC-3’; SOX2, 5'-GGTTACCTCTTCC 
TCCCACTCC-3’ and 5’-CCTCCCATTTCCCTCGTTTT-3’; TNNT2, 5'-AAGG 
AAGCTGAAGATGGCCC-3’ and 5’-GGGCCTGCTTCTGGATGTAA-3; 

GAPDH, 5'-AATCCCATCACCATCTTCCAGGAG-3’ and 5’-CACCCTGT 
TGCTGTAGCCAAATTC-3’. 

The thermal cycling conditions were as follows: denaturation at 94°C for 30s, 
30 cycles of 10s at 98°C; 30s at 55°C for GAPDH, 60°C for OCT4, NANOG, and 
SOX2; and 30s at 68 °C; final extension at 72°C for 1 min. 
Immunohistochemical analysis of cynomolgus iPSCs for pluripotency markers. 
Cells were fixed with 2% paraformaldehyde for 10 min and stained with antibod- 
ies against OCT4 (clone: c-10), NANOG (rabbit polyclonal) and SSEA4 (clone: 
MC-813-70), followed by goat anti-mouse—594 or goat anti-rabbit-488 (Thermo 
Fisher Scientific). 

Teratoma formation assay. Undifferentiated iPSCs (107) in PBS were injected 
into the adductor longus muscle of male Fox Chase SCID mice (Charles River). 
When subcutaneous tumours were apparent at the site of transplantation (typically 
6 weeks post-transplantation), the mice were euthanized and the tumours were 
excised and fixed with 4% paraformaldehyde. 

Mixed lymphoid reaction. In vitro mixed lymphoid reaction was performed as 
described previously”° with modifications. Prior to enrolment, a 7-ml blood sample 
was collected from each animal via venous puncture of the femoral vein. Peripheral 
blood mononuclear cells (PBMCs) were isolated using a vacutainer cell prepara- 
tion tube (BD Biosciences) according to manufacturer’s instructions. Recipient 
animal-derived PBMCs (10°) were co-cultured for 5 days with the same number 
of donor-derived PBMCs pre-treated with 25 1gml! mitomycin C. The cellular 
proliferation was monitored using a 5-bromo-2/-deoxy-uridine (BrdU) labelling 
and detection kit (Roche) according to the manufacturer's instructions. The control 
sample consisted of recipient animal-derived PBMCs without donor-derived cells. 
BrdU incorporation was expressed relative to the control. 

iPSC-CM preparation. Undifferentiated cynomolgus iPSCs were differentiated 
into iPSC-CMs using the matrix sandwich method”. Briefly, undifferentiated 
iPSCs were plated on a Matrigel-coated culture dish (Corning) and cultured in 
essential 8 medium for a few days. When the cells reached 80-90% confluency, 
Matrigel was added to the medium, and the cells were treated with activin A (R&D) 
and subsequently, bone morphologic protein 4 (BMP4; R&D). On day 14 after 
differentiation, the cells were exposed to glucose-free medium for 3 days to enrich 
cardiomyocytes'*. The cells were heat-shocked and cryopreserved. Cardiac purity 
was determined by immunostaining of cInT (clone CT3), followed by anti-mouse 
IgG1 conjugated with phycoerythrin, using a FACSCanto II (BD Biosciences). 
G-CaMP7.09 fluorescence was measured using a FACSCanto II. Before trans- 
plantation, 4 x 10° cells were thawed and processed using a previously reported 
pro-survival cocktail!’. Cell viability was determined by a trypan blue assay. 
Animal surgeries. Based on the national regulations and guidelines, all experi- 
mental procedures were reviewed by the Committee for Animal Experiments and 
finally approved by the president of Shinshu University and Ina Research. 

For major surgeries, the animals were anaesthetized by intra-muscular injec- 
tion of ketamine and xylazine, intubated with a tracheal tube (4-mm diameter), 
and ventilated with 1.5% isoflurane. Buprenorphine was routinely administered 
subcutaneously to provide post-operative pain relief. Blood pressure, ECG and 
oxygen saturation were monitored during surgery. Phenylephrine was adminis- 
tered intravenously to maintain appropriate blood pressure. After median ster- 
notomy, a 4-0 silk suture was passed through the myocardium at the mid-left 
anterior descending (LAD) coronary artery and threaded through a polyethyl- 
ene tube (SP110, Natsume). A silicon tube was placed on top of the polyethylene 
tube and was tied off with a suture (Supplementary Video 4). Before induction 
of myocardial infarction, 1 mgkg ' lidocaine and 1000 U heparin were admin- 
istered intravenously. The same dose of heparin was subsequently administered 
every h until reperfusion. After 3h of occlusion of the mid LAD, the heart was 
reperfused by removing the tubing. Immune suppression was achieved by daily 
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intra-muscular injection of methylprednisolone and tacrolimus (Astellas Pharma 
Inc.). Methylprednisolone was administered at 10 mgkg~! day! from the day 
before transplantation for 3 days and at 1 mgkg ! day”! thereafter. Tacrolimus was 
administered at 0.1 mgkg~! day~!, 2 days before transplantation. 

On day 14 after myocardial infarction, the animals underwent a second ster- 
notomy and the heart was exposed. Either iPSC-CMs (4 x 108) suspended in PSC 
or PSC vehicle were delivered intra-myocardially into the infarct and border zones 
via 10 injections of 10011 each using a 29-gauge injection needle. 
Echocardiography. Echocardiography was performed on days —2, 28 and 
84 relative to transplantation. After intra-muscular injection of the ketamine 
and xylazine anaesthetic mixture, the left-ventricular end-diastolic dimension 
(LVEDD), left-ventricular end-systolic dimension (LVESD) and heart rate were 
measured by transthoracic echocardiography (GE Vivid7) with a 10-MHz pae- 
diatric transducer. Fractional shortening (FS) was calculated using the following 
equation: FS = 100 x ((LVEDD—LVESD)/LVEDD). All measurements were taken 
over three consecutive cardiac cycles and averaged. An operator who was blinded 
to the study groups performed all measurements. 

MicroCT. MicroCT was performed on the same days as echocardiography. 
Anaesthetized animals were intubated and mechanically ventilated with 1.5% iso- 
flurane. Radiocontrast agent (Iopamiron Inj., Bayer) was infused at 8mlmin~!. The 
hearts were imaged in an R_mCT AX (Rigaku, Japan), using the following settings: 
80 kV; 500 1A; field of view, 100 mm. Motion cycles of cardiac contraction and 
ventilation were automatically synchronised by thej1CT system. Left ventricular 
end-diastolic volume (LVEDV) and end-systolic volume (LVESV) were measured 
using Ziostation2 software (Amin). Left ventricular ejection fraction (LVEF) was 
calculated using this equation: LVEF (%) = 100 x ((LVEDV—LVESV)/LVEDV). 
An operator who was blinded to the study groups performed all measurements. 
Holter ECG. The Holter ECG recordings were performed on days —2, 7, 14, 28, 
42, 56, 70 and 80 relative to transplantation. The area intended for electrode place- 
ment was prepared by shaving. The electrodes were placed in a 2-lead precordial 
system and connected to a Holter recorder. A jacket was placed on the animal to 
protect the ECG system and a 24-h ECG was recorded. Ventricular tachycardia 
was defined as four or more consecutive premature ventricular complexes with a 
ventricular rate faster than 180 bpm. Sustained ventricular tachycardia was defined 
as ventricular tachycardia sustained longer than 30s. An operator who was blinded 
to the study groups performed all analyses. 

Blood test. Peripheral blood was collected on days 0, 28, 56 and 84 relative to 
transplantation. Plasma was isolated to measure BNP levels, using an automatic 
immunoenzyme assay kit (TOSOH). Whole blood was used to measure trough 
levels of tacrolimus by electrochemiluminescence immunoassay (SRL). 
Fluorescence imaging of G-CaMP7.09-expressing iPS cell-derived cardiomyo- 
cytes. For in vitro fluorescent imaging, G-CaMP7.09-expressing cardiomyocytes 
were cultured on Matrigel-coated culture dishes (5 x 10° cells per cm?) or stretch- 
able parafilm (Bemis) for 7 days in 10% FBS (GIBCO)-containing IMDM (Sigma) 
with 1% MEM nonessential amino acid solution (Sigma) and 2mM t-glutamine 
(Sigma). A fluorescence microscope (Olympus) was used to measure the fluo- 
rescence intensity of G-CaMP7.09. Ryanodine (501M), caffeine (5 mM, Wako), 
nifedipine (501M, Sigma) and BDM (20 mM, Wako) were added directly into 
the culture medium. Intravital imaging of the hearts grafted with G-CaMP7. 
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09-expressing iPSC-CMs was performed on day 84 post-transplantation. After 
deep anaesthesia, iPSC-CM-transplanted hearts were injected with cold cardi- 
oplegia solution through the aorta (Miotecter; Mochida Pharmaceutical co.) 
and isolated. The hearts were transferred from the animal facility to the labo- 
ratory equipped with Langendorff setup. The hearts were reperfused at 37 °C 
with Tyrode's solution (containing 140 mmol 1-! NaCl, 1.8mmol 1~! CaCh, 
5.4mmol1~! KCl, 1mmol1-! MgCh, 11 mmol 1”! glucose, 5 mmol 1! HEPES; 
bubbled with oxygen; pH 7.4). ECG (3 leads) and perfusion pressure was mon- 
itored continuously (PowerLab; ADInstruments). Epicardial G-CaMP7.09 sig- 
nalling was optically recorded using a CCD camera (MiCAM02, Brainvision) 
through a band-pass filter (500-550 nm) when the heart was beating spontane- 
ously or was paced at 3-4 Hz. To minimise motion artefacts, Tyrode’s solution was 
supplemented with 15 mM BDM. 

Histological analysis. On day 84 post-transplantation, the hearts were sectioned 
at 5-mm thickness and fixed with 4% paraformaldehyde. All sections were rou- 
tinely stained with haematoxylin and eosin (HE) and picrosirius red to determine 
the scar region. Scar area was calculated by subtracting graft area from all fibrous 
areas (shown in red by picrosirius red staining) if the grafts were located in the scar 
(Extended Data Fig. 7i-k). The sections were immunohistologically analysed using 
primary antibodies against GFP (Novus, rabbit polyclonal), cTnT (clone: CT3), 
connexin 43 (Cx43, Abcam, rabbit polyclonal), CD45 (clone: 2B11&PD7/26/16), 
CD3 (clone: CD3-12), CD20 (clone: L26), CD31 (clone: JC/70A), pan cadherin 
(clone: CH-19), and sarcomeric «-actinin (clone: EA-53) followed by species- 
specific fluorescent (Molecular Probes) or biotin-conjugated (Vector Laboratories) 
secondary antibodies. For chromogenic detection, we used an HRP-conjugated 
streptavidin ABC kit (Vector Laboratories), followed by a DAB substrate kit 
(Vector Laboratories). Stained sections were imaged using a NanoZoomer 2.0-RS 
(Hamamatsu) or a Pulse-SIM BZ-X700 microscope (Keyence). 

Statistical analysis. Ultrasound cardiography (UCG), ,.CT and BNP outcomes 
were analysed by an analysis of variance (ANOVA), followed by post-hoc compar- 
isons between time points by Tukey’s multiple comparison test, and unpaired t-test 
analysis to compare groups at each time point. For comparisons of the fraction 
of animals showing ventricular tachycardia, we used a two-sided Fisher's exact 
test. The percentage of cInT and BrdU incorporation was analysed by ANOVA 
followed by post-hoc Tukey’s multiple comparison tests. Correlations between 
ejection fraction and scar size or graft size were demonstrated by Pearson analysis. 
All statistical analyses were performed using GraphPad Prism, with the threshold 
for significance set at P< 0.05. 


23. Robinson, J., Halliwell, J. A., McWilliam, H., Lopez, R. & Marsh, S. G. IPD--the 
immuno polymorphism database. Nucleic Acids Res. 41, D1234-D1240 
(2013). 

24. Okita, K. et al. An efficient nonviral method to generate integration-free 
human-induced pluripotent stem cells from cord blood and peripheral blood 
cells. Stem Cells 31, 458-466 (2013). 

25. Ohkura, M. et al. Genetically encoded green fluorescent Ca2* indicators with 
improved detectability for neuronal Ca2* signals. PLoS One 7, e51286 (2012). 

26. Bigaud, M., Maurer, C., Vedrine, C., Puissant, B. & Blancher, A. A simple method 
to optimize peripheral blood mononuclear cell preparation from cynomolgus 
monkeys and improve mixed lymphocyte reactions. J. Pharmacol. Toxicol. 
Methods 50, 153-159 (2004). 
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a 
DrpZ5-328-C (iPS cell donor) C035 037 C038 co40 | c043 
Country Philippines Philippines Philippines Philippines Philippines | Philippines 
Sex Male Female Female Female Female Female 
A17089:03 —_|a1*089:03—-|at*089:03 —_|at*052:02 +‘ [A1*089:03 —-|at*093:01 —«‘|at*08903 —|A1*052:02 |a1*089:03 [A1*093:01—-|A1*08903 —_—|a1*052:02 
Mafa-A A2°05:50  |a2"05:50 —_|aaro5s0—|adror04 —fazrosso —[at*o7402 —|aaross0 —|aaror:o4 —[arro5s0 —|at~o74:02 azo: ——_—[adr01:04 
1A3*13:03:01 A3*13:03:01 |A3*13:03:01 143*13:03:01 |A8*01:01 |A3*13:03:01 A3*13:03:01 A3*13:03:01 
B*104:03 B104:03 —_|B*104:03 B*095:01 B*104:03 B*095:01 B*104:03 —_|B*095:01 |B*104:03 —_|B*041:01 B*104:03 B*095:01 
Mafa Class B°144:03N |B*144:03N —_[B*144:03N |B033.02 —*|B*144:03N —_|B*033:02 B*144:03N _|B*033:02 |B*144:03N —_|B*101:01:02 [B*144:03N _[B*033:02 
I B*057:04 B*057:04 1B*057:04 B7098:10 _|B*057:04 B*098:10 B*057:04 —_|B*098:10 |B*057:04 —-|Br0g808 + —|B*057:04 
(MHC B*060:02 B*060:02 B*060:02 B*060:02 B*060:02 B*060:02 B*060:02 
class) | M8 Je-ougor02 [proseor02 [e°0460702 B046:01:02 B*046:01:02 B*046:01:02 B*046:01:02 
B*050:08 B*050:08 B*050:08 B*050:08 B*050:08 B*050:08 B*050:08 
B*114:02 B*114:02 B*114:02 B*114:02 B*114:02 B*114:02 B*114:02 
B°072:01 B*072:01 1B*072.01 B°072:01 B*072:01 B*072:01 B*072:01 
Mafa-l }1°01:12:01 1°01:12:01 1°01:12:01 01:11 17°01:12:01 01:11 1°01:12:01 01:11 1°01:12:01 01:12:01 01:11 
DRB1*03:21 |DRB1*03:21 |DRB1*03:21 |DRB1*03:21 |DRB1*03:21 |DRB1*03:21 |DRB1*03:21 |DRB*W1:08 |DRB1*03:21 |DRB*W1:08 |DRB1*03:21 |DRB1*03:21 
Mafa-DRB |DRB1*10:07 |DRB1*10:07 DRB1*10.07 |DRB1*10:07 |DRB1*10:07 |DRB1*10:07 |DRB1*1007 |DRB*W36:01|DRB1*10:07 |DRB*W36:01 |DRB1*1007 |DRB1*10.07 
Mak Class DRBW3.01 DRB"W3.01 
fe | Mate-Daat [DaAt"01:07:01[004101:07.01]D<A1"01:07:01[0041"01:07.01]0041°01:07-01|0041"01.07.01 [DQA1*01:07:07]0041"26.03 [DQA1°01:07.01]DQ41"2603 _|DAAt"01:07:04|DaAt"O1.07-01 
Classi |Maf-D0B1|D0B1*0608 _|DaB1"0608 [DaB1706.08 |DQB170608 |DQB1"0808 |DGBI0608 |DaB1‘0608 [DaB1"1807 |DaB1‘0608 |DaBi*1807 |DaB1‘0608 _|[DGB170608 
Mafa-DPA1 |DPA1702:05 |DPA1*02:05 |DPA1*0205 |DPA1*0205 |DPA1"02:05 |DPA170205 |DPA1*0205 |DPA1*04:02 |DPA1*02:05 _|DPA1*02:15:02/DPA1*0205 _ |DPA1*02:05 
Mafa-DPB1 |DPB1*15:04 |DPB1*15:04 |DPB1*15:04 |DPB1*15:04 |DPB1*15:04 |DPB115:04 |DPB1715:04 |pPB1*03:04 [DPB1*15:04 |DPB1*10:01 |DPB1*15:04 |DPB1"15:04 
HT4 
b c 


Matfa-A3*13:03:01 
Matfa-A2*05:50 
Mafa-A1*089:03 


Mafa-B*104:03 
Mafa-B*144:03N 
Mafa-B*057:04 
Mafa-B*060:02 
Mafa-B*046:01:02 
Mafa-B*050:08 
Mafa-B*114:02 
Mafa-B*072:01 
Mafa-I*01:12:01 
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(B-Hp2) 


Mafa-DRA*01:03:03 
Mafa-DRB1*10:07 
Mafa-DRB1*03:21 
Mafa-DQA 1*01:07:01 
Mafa-DQB1*06:08 
Matfa-DPA1*02:05 
Mafa-DPB1*15:04 


Class Il 
(#7) 


Extended Data Figure 1 | Characteristics of the HT4 haplotype. 

a, b, Basic structure of MHC in HT4 haplotypes. One of the cynomolgus 
monkeys (DrpZ5-32B-C) is strictly a ‘homozygote’ that has the A-Hp7.2 
and B-Hp2 haplotypes in the Mafa-class I region and the #7 haplotype in 
the Mafa-class II region on both chromosomes (tentatively named ‘HT4’). 
c, In vitro mixed lymphoid reactions (MLR) showed that when inactivated 


BrdU incorporation 
Relative to control 


Control Autologous MHC MHC mis 
homozygous -matched 
vs 
heterozygous 


lymphocytes from a HT4-heterozygous monkey were cocultured with 
active lymphocytes from a HT4-homozygous monkey, proliferation was 
inhibited to the level of control (only inactivated cells) or autologous 
(inactivated and active cells from same animal). ‘MHC mismatched’ 
indicates two groups of lymphocytes from two different animals with 
different MHC types. **P < 0.01 versus control. n=5 per group. 
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Cartilage 


Extended Data Figure 2 | Generation of iPSCs from a MHC homologous __ is identical to that in cynomolgus ES cells. g-i, When transplanted into 


cynomolgus monkey. Donor iPSCs were established from skin fibroblasts immunodeficient mice, the iPSCs gave rise to teratomas manifesting all 
by transfection of episomal vectors carrying OCT4, KLF4, SOX2 and three germ layers: endoderm (intestinal epithelium), mesoderm (cartilage) 
L-MYC. a, iPSCs form typical ES-cell-like colonies. Scale bar, 50,1m. and ectoderm (squamous cells). j, After expansion, the iPSCs showed 


b-e, iPSCs express pluripotent markers as assessed by immunofluorescence. normal karyotype (42, XY). 
Scale bars, 100 1m. f, Gene expression of pluripotent markers in the iPSCs 
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N— RSET CaM (2-148) 
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NU, AP 


Ryanodine 50 uM 
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T 
(e) 


Nifedipine 50 uM Caffeine 5 mM 
Ryanodine 50 uM Nifedipine 50 uM 
f 9g 
Stretch 
BDM 40 mM — BDM 40 mM 
h 
Caffeine 5 mM 
BDM 40 mM 


Extended Data Figure 3 | Characteristics of G-CaMP7.09. a, Schematic 
structure of G-CaMP7.09. Mutations are indicated with respect to 
G-CaMP7. RSET and M13 are tags that encode hexahistidine and a target 
peptide for Ca**-bound CaM derived from myosin light chain kinase, 
respectively. The amino-acid numbers of EGFP and CaM are indicated 

in parentheses. The dynamic range of G-CaMP7.09 (Finax/Fmin) was 

19.3 +2.52 (n=3) and the Ky for Ca** was 212+6.9nM (n=3). 

b-h, In vitro fluorescence transients of G-CaMP7.09-expressing 
cardiomyocytes. Data are representative of three independent experiments. 
b, Spontaneous contraction. Scale bar, 2s. c, The firing rate of G-CaMP 
signals was reduced by treatment with ryanodine, a ryanodine receptor 
blocker. Scale bar, 2s. d, Addition of the L-type calcium-channel blocker, 
nifedipine, resulted in cessation of fluorescent transients. Scale bar, 6s. 

e, Treatment with an activator of the ryanodine receptor, caffeine, induced 
fluorescent transients in the G-CaMP7.09-expressing iPSC-CMs. Scale 
bar, 6s. f, G-CaMP7.09 transients were sustained for a few minutes after 
spontaneous contraction and stopped by 40 mM BDM. Scale bar, 1s. 

g, After cessation of spontaneous fluorescent transients, iPSC-CMs on 
Parafilm were stretched but no fluorescent transient was detected. Scale 
bar, 10s. h, Treatment with caffeine induced G-CaMP7.09 transients again. 
Scale bar, 5s. 
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Undifferentiated — Adult 
iPSCs heart 

Extended Data Figure 4 | Generation and purification of cynomolgus 
iPS cell-derived cardiomyocytes. a, Pilot experiments showed that 
cultivation of iPSC-CMs in glucose-free medium for 72h significantly 
enhances cardiac purity, **P < 0.01 versus 0h, n=4 for each time 
point. Data are representative of three independent experiments. b, iPSC- 
CMs express the cardiac-specific marker cTnT. Scale bar, 50 jim. 


iPSC-CMs 


c, d, After multiple attempts to generate cardiomyocytes for 
transplantation, 2 x 10° cardiomyocytes (cTnT-positive 83.8 + 1.0% 

as indicated by flow-cytometric analysis) were prepared. e, f, The 
cardiomyocytes were positive for GFP. g, RT-PCR analysis indicated that 
cInT mRNA expression in iPSC-CMs was detectable, but lower than in the 
adult heart. Data are representative of three independent experiments. 
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a. Cardiac differentiation protocol 


Undifferentiated Day 
iPSCs 0 1 5 14 Az 


f A fa B aan Tee | Glucose 


b. /n vivo transplantation study protocol 


Ischemia GCaMP Imaging 
Reperfusion Transplantation: iPSC-CMs (N=5) Histology 


J J PSC vehicle (N=5) J 


Day -14 0 28 56 84 
CT CT BNP CT 
UCG UCG UCG 
BNP BNP BNP 


Holter ECG: Day -1, 7, 14, and every 2 week 


Extended Data Figure 5 | Study protocol and design. a, A monolayer of were subjected to ischaemia/reperfusion injury. Either 4 x 10° iPSC-CMs 


cultured undifferentiated cynomolgus monkey iPSCs on a Matrigel reconstituted in a prosurvival cocktail (PSC) or the PSC vehicle was 
(MG)-coated dish was treated with Matrigel. The culture medium was injected on day 0. Cardiac ,CT and UCG were performed to evaluate 
replaced with serum-free medium supplemented with Matrigel and cardiac contractile function before and after transplantation. Additionally, 
activin A (AA) on day 0. On day 1 after activation, the medium was BNP was measured. Spontaneous arrhythmias were monitored by 
replaced with medium containing BMP4 and basic fibroblast growth Holter electrocardiogram (ECG) on days —1, 7, 14 and every other 

factor (bFGF), and cells were cultured until day 5. On day 14, week thereafter. On day 84, all animals were euthanized, and the hearts 
cardiomyocytes were selected by cultivation in glucose-free medium were excised and subjected to intravital G-CaMP imaging, followed by 

for 3 days. b, Fourteen days before transplantation, 10 female monkeys histological analysis. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Immune response following transplantation 
of iPS cell-derived cardiomyocytes. a, b, iPSC-CMs were transplanted 
into MHC-mismatched infarcted hearts (n = 2). Animals were euthanized 
and the hearts were collected at 4 weeks post-transplantation. Only a 
small portion of grafts (GFP) showed a severe infiltration of inflammatory 
cells, such as CD3* T lymphocytes. c-i, Immunohistochemical analysis of 
recipients of iPSC-CMs or PSC vehicle 84 days post-transplantation. The 
sections were stained with antibodies against CD45 (leukocytes), CD20 

(B lymphocytes), CD3 (T lymphocytes) and GFP (graft). Scale bars in a-i, 
200 jum. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Macroscopic and microscopic analysis of 
iPSC-CM recipients. a-h, All recipients of iPSC-CMs received full 
necropsy after euthanasia. Neither macroscopic (a—-d) nor microscopic 
(e-h) analysis revealed any evidence of tumour formation at 12 weeks 

post cell transplantation. Scale bars in a-d and e-h: 10 mm and 200 1pm, 
respectively.i-p, Additional immunohistochemical analysis of cynomolgus 
hearts. i, Immunohistochemistry for GFP (brown) counterstained with 
fast green. Scale bar, 1 mm. j, k, Picrosirius red staining of a section in 


close proximity to the visual field in a shows partial remuscularisation of 
the scar (shown in red) by grafted cardiomyocytes. I-n, Different sections 
(lower by 5mm towards the apex) showing the corresponding 2 grafts 
from Fig. 1b. Scale bar, 200 1m. m, n, Magnified images of the grafts, scale 
bar, 50j1m. Note the more direct contact zone of grafted cardiomyocytes 
with host myocardium. o, p, Additional examples of grafted 
cardiomyocytes in the scar and the border zone. Scale bars, 200 j1m. 
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a 
# of grafts by # of grafts by 
ID |Gender oe a Treatment issiots A ety Bey earaa pel histology intravaital imaging 
y 9 y °/|  (scar/total) (coupled/total) 

PSC- 

C034 |Female} 5 3.2 ‘i N/A N/A 8.2 51.3 N/A N/A 
vehicle 

C035 |Female} 5 3.45 | iPSC-CMs 8.1 0.83 10.3 55.2 3/4 2/2 

C036 |Female 5 2.83 PeCe N/A N/A 10.1 45.5 N/A N/A 
vehicle 

C037 |Female 5 2.93 |iPSC-CMs| 12.4 1.19 9.6 62.1 4/6 3/3 

C038 |Female} 5 2.6 |iPSC-CMs| 35.6 1.82 5.1 65.6 8/10 4/4 

C039 |Female 5 3.01 SC N/A N/A 12.2 40.7 N/A N/A 
vehicle 

C040 |Female| 4 3.14 |iPSC-CMs| 15.8 1.36 8.6 62.1 5/8 3/3 

C041 |Female} 4 3.21 Pot N/A N/A 11.4 54.4 N/A N/A 
vehicle 

C042 |Female} 4 2.88 PSC: N/A N/A 9.1 52.2 N/A N/A 
vehicle 

C043 |Female| 4 2.87 | iPSC-CMs 9.6 1.02 10.6 55 3/4 2/2 

b c 
2 


Scar area/LV (%) 


Graft area/LV (%) 


0 
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Ejection fraction (%) Ejection fraction (%) 

OPSC vehicle @iPSC-CMs 
d 

day7 day14 day28 day42 day70 

fax | faye max max max 
ID | #of duration "2% # of duration, ™X # of | duration] max | # of duration max | # of |duration max 

VIs HR | VTs vas HR | VTs | (him:s) | HR | VTs | (h:m:s)| HR | VTs | (h:m:s)) HR 

(h:m:s) | (h:m:s) 
C035 | 208 1:28:29 212 | 1 24:00:00) 249 | 13 1:56 | 187) O N/A |N/A) O N/A | NIA 
C037 | 149 |3:29:54| 223 1 |24:00:00) 249 | 74 12:52:00} 216 | 91 |0:22:25| 211 | 34 |0:22:15| 216 
C038) 0 N/A |N/A 3 | 0:00:58 184 | 0 N/A | N/A 0:00:58) 180 N/A | N/A 
co40| 0 N/A | NA 3. | 0:00:59) 184 | 83 | 0:53:45 | 225 0:0058 | 180 N/A | N/IA 
C043) 0 N/A | N/A | 48 | 1:24:52) 202 | O N/A | N/A N/A | N/A) O N/A | NIA 


Extended Data Figure 8 | Summary of histological, mechanical and 
electrophysiological consequences. a, Animal characteristics with 
histological, mechanical and calcium imaging results. b, Correlation 


between ejection fraction (EF) and scar area relative to left ventricular area 


LETTER 


(LV). c, Correlation between ejection fraction and graft area relative to left 
ventricle. d, Summary of sustained ventricular tachycardia (VT), including 
number of VTs, maximum duration, and maximum heart rate (HR), in the 


recipients of iPSC-CMs. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Additional electrical analysis of hearts transplanted with iPSC-CMs. a, b, Activation map obtained from G-CaMP7.09 
transients showing the interval (in ms) between the R wave of ECG and the peak of the G-CaMP7.09 fluorescent signal. c-f, Examples of sustained and 
non-sustained VT in recipients of iPSC-CMs. Arrows indicate P wave during VT, suggesting atrioventricular dissociation. Scale bar, 1 s. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Time course of left ventricular size and 
BNP levels. a—d, Left ventricular size was analysed before transplantation 
(Pre-Tx), 4 weeks post-transplantation (4 w post-Tx) and 12 weeks post- 


transplantation (12 w post-Tx) by echocardiography (a, b) andj1CT (c, d). 


LVEDD: left ventricular end-diastolic dimension, LVESD: left ventricular 
end-systolic dimension, LVEDV-: left ventricular end-diastolic volume, 


Day 28 
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LVESD (mm) 


Pre-Tx 4w 12w 


post-Tx post-Tx 
d 
LVESV (mL) 


Pre-Tx 4w 12w 
post-Tx post-Tx 


BNP (pg/mL) 


Day 56 


@ iPSC-CMs 


LVESV: left ventricular end-systolic volume. n =5 per group. *P < 0.05; 
##PD< 0.01. * P< 0.05; **P<0.01 versus Pre-TX. e, BNP was measured on 
days 0 (14 days after myocardial infarction), 28, 56 and 84. No significant 
difference was detected between recipients of iPSC-CMs and recipients of 
PSC vehicle at any time point. *P < 0.05 versus day 0. 
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Fetal liver endothelium regulates the seeding of 
tissue-resident macrophages 


Pia Rantakari!*, Norma Jappinen!*, Emmi Lokka!, Elias Mokkala', Heidi Gerke!, Emilia Peuhu?, Johanna Ivaska?*, Kati Elima!, 


Kaisa Auvinen! & Marko Salmi)? 


Macrophages are required for normal embryogenesis, tissue 
homeostasis and immunity against microorganisms and tumours’ *. 
Adult tissue-resident macrophages largely originate from long-lived, 
self-renewing embryonic precursors and not from haematopoietic 
stem-cell activity in the bone marrow*”. Although fate-mapping 
studies have uncovered a great amount of detail on the origin 
and kinetics of fetal macrophage development in the yolk sac and 
liver®1!, the molecules that govern the tissue-specific migration 
of these cells remain completely unknown. Here we show that an 
endothelium-specific molecule, plasmalemma vesicle-associated 
protein (PLVAP), regulates the seeding of fetal monocyte-derived 
macrophages to tissues in mice. We found that PLVAP-deficient 
mice have completely normal levels of both yolk-sac- and bone- 
marrow-derived macrophages, but that fetal liver monocyte- 
derived macrophage populations were practically missing from 
tissues. Adult PLVAP-deficient mice show major alterations in 
macrophage-dependent iron recycling and mammary branching 
morphogenesis. PLVAP forms diaphragms in the fenestrae of liver 
sinusoidal endothelium during embryogenesis, interacts with 
chemoattractants and adhesion molecules and regulates the egress 
of fetal liver monocytes to the systemic vasculature. Thus, PLVAP 
selectively controls the exit of macrophage precursors from the 
fetal liver and, to our knowledge, is the first molecule identified 
in any organ as regulating the migratory events during embryonic 
macrophage ontogeny. 

Tissue-resident macrophages in adults are largely generated in 
sequential waves during embryogenesis’~'°. The first erythro-myeloid 
progenitors (EMPs) are found in the blood islands of the extra-embryonic 
yolk sac at embryonic day 7.0 (E7.0)'*. These early EMPs differentiate to 
yolk-sac macrophages and, after the establishment of blood circulation 
at E8.5 (ref. 15), migrate to all tissues, including the central nervous 
system and liver®®*!°. In parallel, Myb-dependent EMPs, mainly 
generated in the haemogenic endothelium of the yolk sac, seed the fetal 
liver at E9.5 to generate myeloid progenitors, which give rise to the 
first fetal monocytes around E12.5 (refs 10, 17). The fetal liver-derived 
monocytes enter the blood, infiltrate all tissues (except the central 
nervous system, which has already been isolated by the blood-brain 
barrier) and differentiate into tissue-resident macrophages, super- 
seding the yolk-sac-derived macrophages after E16.5 (refs 8, 10, 11, 
18-21). Simultaneously, haematopoietic stem cells (HSCs) are emerging 
at sites of intra-embryonic haemogenic endothelium, including at the 
aorta~gonad-mesonephros (AGM), seeding the fetal liver after E11.5 
and contributing to the generation of macrophages via monocytic 
intermediates”!®'”?, Around the time of birth and during postnatal 
life, bone marrow HSC-derived monocytes can give rise to tissue- 
resident macrophages in selected organs’*”?. 

In the course of studying the immunological functions of the 
endothelial-specific molecule PLVAP™4, we found major unexpected 


alterations in the macrophage system. In adult PLVAP-deficient mice, 
the frequencies of embryonic-derived, tissue-resident macrophages 
(CD11b+F4/80"8" cells’!0 ; full flow cytometry gates are shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 1 and Supplementary Table 1) were reduced by 70% 
in the spleen and by 95% in the peritoneal cavity when compared to sex- 
matched, wild-type littermate controls (Fig. 1a). Similarly, the embry- 
onic-derived alveolar macrophage population (CD11b+CD11ch8" 
cells”11182°) in the adult lungs was significantly diminished in Plvap~/~ 
mice (Fig. la). By contrast, the frequency of adult bone-marrow- 
derived tissue macrophages (CD11b+F4/80mrmediate ce]]5711:20.23) 
which partially (in the spleen, peritoneal cavity and peripheral lymph 
nodes!!5) or completely (in the colon”) replace embryonically 
derived macrophages, was normal or saw a compensatory increase in 
adult Plvap~'~ mice (Fig. 1a and Extended Data Fig. 2a). Moreover, 
the frequency of HSCs (Lin~c-Kit*Sca-1* cells), common myeloid 
(Lin~c-Kit*Sca-1-IL7R_) and common lymphoid (Lin~c-Kit*Sca- 
1°“IL7R*) progenitor cells remained unchanged in the bone marrow 
of Plvap~'~ mice; so too did the colony-forming capacity of the bone 
marrow cells, and the frequencies of monocytes in the bone marrow 
and blood (both the patrolling CD11b*Ly6C' and the tissue- 
infiltrating CD11b*Ly6C"" subpopulations”; Fig. 1a and Extended 
Data Fig. 2b-d). The frequency of recently entered tissue monocytes 
(CD 1 LbTF4/goimermediatey ye Clow and CD1 TbtF4/gointermediatey v6 Chigh 
cells'!?°) in the spleen and liver was also unchanged in mutant com- 
pared to wild-type mice (Extended Data Fig. 2e, f). The frequency of 
the major lymphocyte subpopulations in adult Plvap~'~ mice, and of 
embryonic-derived macrophages in three other gene-deficient animals 
(NtSe~/~ and Aoc3~'~ with perturbed leukocyte trafficking, and 
caveolae-deficient Cav1~/ ~), were similar to those in wild-type controls 
(Extended Data Figs 2g, 3a, b). Thus, PLVAP selectively controls the 
accumulation of embryonically derived macrophages but is dispensable 
for the production of adult bone-marrow-derived macrophages and 
other leukocyte types. 

We noticed that the frequency of yolk-sac-derived splenic and lung 
macrophages (CD11b*F4/80"8* cells”!1°) was unaffected in Plvap~/~ 
embryos, whereas that of fetal liver monocyte-derived macrophages 
(CD11b*Ly6CtF4/goimermediate cel]s7111,20) was clearly lower at E16.5 
(Fig. 1b). The frequency of liver-derived monocytes (CD11b*Ly6C™8* 
cells”°) in the blood at E16.5 was also reduced by 55% in Plvap~'~ mice 
(Fig. 1b). These data suggest that PLVAP regulates liver-derived, rather 
than monocyte-independent yolk-sac-derived, macrophage generation. 

In more detailed analyses of fetal yolk-sac-, AGM- and liver-derived 
macrophage production, we observed PLVAP expression in the 
endothelial cells of E8.5 yolk-sac blood islands (as well as in 
other endothelial beds of E9.5 fetuses; Extended Data Fig. 4a and 
Supplementary Video 1). However, the yolk-sac production of early 
E10.5 and late E12.5 EMPs (CD41+CD45*c-Kit'8"F4/807 cells)!0!”, 
which did not express Plvap, and the colony-forming potential of 
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Figure 1 | PLVAP regulates the accumulation of embryonic-derived 
tissue-resident macrophages. a, b, Flow cytometry analyses of tissue- 
resident macrophages in the spleen, peritoneal cavity and lung, and 

of blood monocytes, in adult (a) and E16.5 (b) wild-type (WT) and 
Plvap~'~ mice. Adults: orange gates, embryonic-derived macrophages 
(CD11b+F4/80"' cells in the spleen and peritoneal cavity and 
CD11btCD1 1c" cells in the lungs); black gates, adult bone-marrow- 
derived CD11b*F4/80™™ediate macrophages. Embryos: red gates, 
yolk-sac-derived CD11b+F4/80*8" macrophages; blue gates, fetal liver 
monocyte-derived CD11b*F4/g0imer™ediate macrophages. Blood: green 
gates, CD11b*Ly6C"#" inflammatory and CD11b*Ly6C"Y patrolling 
monocytes. The flow cytometry data are shown as the frequency of 
live-gated CD45*B220°- CD4~ CD8° (a, adult tissues), and of live-gated 
CD45*B220° (a, adult blood and b) cells. Each dot represents one mouse 
or embryo (pooled from 2-3 independent experiments and from 4 litters 
(b), see Source Data), data are mean + s.e.m. for each group (*P < 0.05, 
** P< 0.01 by Mann-Whitney U-test). 
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E10.5 yolk sac cells, was comparable in Plvap~/~ and wild-type mice 
(Extended Data Fig. 4b-e). Similarly, F4/80* macrophage popula- 
tions in the yolk sac at E10.5 and E12.5 and their direct descendants, 
E16.5 brain microglia and adult brain microglia (CD45!°“F4/30"8" 
cells®””°), were indistinguishable in Plvap~'~ and control mice (Fig. 2a 
and Extended Data Fig. 4b, c). PLVAP was also expressed in the AGM 
endothelium at E10.5, whereas c-Kit* cells in AGM did not express 
PLVAP and were not affected by the absence of PLVAP (Extended Data 
Fig. 4f, g). Thus, the emergence of primitive, yolk-sac-derived mac- 
rophage progenitors and macrophages, as well as early c-Kitt cells in 
the AGM, is a PLVAP-independent process. 

Following yolk-sac production, embryonic macrophage generation 
shifts to the liver from E12.5 (refs 10, 17). The frequency of yolk- 
sac-derived macrophages (CD1 1btF4/80'84 cel]s710-11,20) in E12.5, 
E14.5 and E16.5 liver was similar in PLVAP-deficient and wild-type 
mice (Fig. 2b). By contrast, after E14.5 there were more liver-derived 
macrophages (CD11b*Ly6C*F4/go0inermediate ce]}s71%1120) found in 
Plvap~'~ livers than in those of wild-type controls (Fig. 2b). When 
sorted from fetal livers, yolk-sac-derived CD11b+F4/80"8 mac- 
rophages and fetal liver monocyte-derived CD11b+F4/g0imemediate 
cells showed the previously reported differences in morphology and 
gene expression signatures”*(Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). In closer 
analyses, the frequency of fetal liver monocytes (both CD11b*CSE- 
1R*c-Kit” Flt-3- Ly6Ct and CD11b*CSF-1R*c-Kit Flt-3- Ly6C~ 
monocytes’’) was significantly increased (by 35-75%) at E13.5-E16.5 
in Plvap~'~ mice (Fig. 2c, d and Extended Data Fig. 5c). However, the 
frequencies of all monocyte progenitor cell types (that is, CD11b~ CSF- 
1R*c-KittFlt3*Ly6C~ macrophage-dendritic cell precursors, 
CD11b~ CSF-1R*c-Kit*Flt-3~ Ly6C™ fetal liver myeloid precursors, and 
CD11b~CSF-1R*c-KittFlt-3- Ly6Ct common monocyte progenitors’”) 
were comparable between the Plvap~/~ and wild-type livers at E12.5- 
E16.5 (Extended Data Fig. 5c). In Plvap~‘~ livers, neither the frequency 
of EMPs (CD41*CD45*c-Kit™8*B4/80~ cells!°!”) and HSCs (Lin~c- 
Kit*Sca-1* cells®) nor their colony-forming ability was altered at E12.5 
(Extended Data Fig. 5d-f). Notably, prevention of yolk-sac macrophage 
(but not EMP) development by a single injection of anti-CSF-1R anti- 
body (clone AFS) to E6.5 pregnant mice'’ did not blunt the increased 
accumulation of Ly6C~ and Ly6C* monocytes in the fetal Plvap~/~ 
liver (Extended Data Fig. 6a-c). In the adult liver, the frequency of 
embryonic-derived macrophages (CD11b*F4/80"8" cells!®!!2°) was 
lower, whereas that of bone-marrow-derived CD11b*F4/goimemediate 
macrophages was higher in Plvap~'~ than in control mice 
(Fig. 2b). These data, together with the low blood monocyte 
counts at E16.5 (Fig. 1b), suggest that the entry and differentiation of 
macrophage precursors in fetal liver is intact in Plvap~/~ mice, whereas 
the exit of mature fetal liver monocytes is impaired in the absence of 
PLVAP. 

PLVAP protein and Plvap mRNA were synthesized in the wild-type 
liver from E11.5 onwards, and were completely absent from Plvap~‘~ 
livers (Fig. 3a, b, Extended Data Fig. 7a, b and Supplementary Video 2). 
The overall liver morphology and vasculature were indistinguishable 
between Plvap~'~ and wild-type mice (Extended Data Fig. 7a-c). 
Notably, during embryogenesis PLVAP was only expressed in LYVE-1* 
and CD31* endothelial cells, and was completely absent from hepat- 
ocytes, leukocytes (including the F4/80* cells, which are in close 
contact with the endothelium) and other stromal cells in the liver (Fig. 3a 
and Extended Data Fig. 7a, d-g). PLVAP protein was found on the 
luminal surface of liver endothelial cells at E12.5, since an intravascu- 
larly administrated anti-PLVAP antibody MECA-32, but not an isotype- 
matched negative-control antibody, brightly stained the sinusoidal 
LYVE-1* endothelial cells (Fig. 3c). Selective PLVAP expression in 
fetal liver sinusoidal endothelial cells was also detected in other mouse 
strains and in humans (Extended Data Fig. 7h, i). 

In the blood vascular endothelial cells, PLVAP is only present in 
and is the sole component of diaphragms (cartwheel-like flat struc- 
tures), which can overlay fenestrations, transendothelial channels 
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Figure 3 | PLVAP forms diaphragms in the fetal liver sinusoidal 
endothelial cells and interacts with heparin, VEGF and neuropilin-1. 

a, b, PLVAP protein (a, MECA-32 immunostains) and mRNA (b) 
expression in fetal livers. White arrows, representative vessels. c, Detection 
of luminal PLVAP on liver sinusoidal endothelial cells after intravascular 
injections of MECA-32 or control (rat IgG2a) antibody to wild-type 

mice. The sections were stained ex vivo for LYVE-1. d, Transmission 
electron micrographs of fetal liver sinusoidal endothelium. Red arrows, 
diaphragms; red arrowheads, fenestrae without diaphragms; E, endothelial 
cell; H, hepatocyte. e, Pull-down assays with heparin-affinity (Hep) and 
streptavidin-affinity (SA, a negative control) beads from lysates of wild- 
type E14.5 livers for PLVAP (MECA-32), VEGF and neuropilin-1 (NP-1). 
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E14.5 liver. IP, immunoprecipitation; Co, negative control antibody. 

g, Pull-down assays with heparin and streptavidin beads for PLVAP-Fc 
and CD4-Fc (a negative control) fusion proteins. h, Far-western assays for 
binding of PLVAP-Fc to recombinant neuropilin-1 (250 ng per spot) and 
VEGF (250 ng per spot) in the presence and absence of heparin (50 IU). 
Loading PLVAP-Fc denotes loading controls. Shown are representative 
images (n = 2 and 3 biological replicates for a and d-h, respectively; 

n=4 (MECA-32) and n= 1 (rat Ig2a) biological replicates (c)). Scale bars, 
201m (a, c), 100 nm (d). Each dot represents one embryo (pooled from 
2-3 independent experiments and from 2-4 litters (b); see Source Data), 
data are mean + s.e.m. of each group (*P < 0.05 by Mann-Whitney 
U-test). The gel source data are provided in Supplementary Fig. 1. 


Sup, liver lysate (loading control). f, Co-immunoprecipitation assays from 
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Figure 4 | Altered iron homeostasis and mammary branching 
morphogenesis in Plvap~/~ mice. a, Immunofluorescent stains of 

adult spleens for F4/80 (red pulp macrophages) and MAdCAM-1 (the 
marginal sinus), and quantification of the F4/ gobis" cells. b, Prussian 
blue stains of spleens, and quantification of Fe**-containing cells (blue) 
in 5-week-old mice. c-f, Assessment of mammary gland development 

in 4.5-week-old mice by flow cytometry analysis of live-gated 
CD45*B220-CD11b*F4/80* cells (c), whole-mount carmine alum stains 


and caveolae*’”’. Transmission electron microscopy revealed that 
in wild-type mice the diaphragms distended the fenestrae of liver 
sinusoidal endothelial cells at E12.5, E14.5 and E16.5 (Fig. 3d). 
Plvap~'~ mice showed a complete absence of diaphragms in the 
liver fenestrae throughout embryogenesis (Fig. 3d). PLVAP also 
formed diaphragms in certain caveolae in wild-type fetal liver sinu- 
soidal endothelial cells, but the lack of all caveolae in Cav1~/~ mice 
affected neither overall PLVAP staining in the liver endothelial cells 
nor macrophage or monocyte frequencies at E16.5 or in the adults 
(Extended Data Fig. 3b-e). Thus, the PLVAP-dependent formation 
of endothelial diaphragms in the fenestrae of sinusoidal endothe- 
lium, rather than in caveolae, correlates to the egress of monocytes 
from the liver. 

To dissect the liver-selective role of PLVAP in macrophage ontogeny 
further we generated a tamoxifen-inducible Plvap" “F.CAGGCre-ER™ 
mouse line to delete Plvap only after the period of yolk-sac-dependent 
macrophage production. A single tamoxifen pulse at E12.5 caused a 
partial reduction in PLVAP protein and mRNA at E14.5 and corre- 
lated to a small, yet significant and selective, accumulation of Ly6Ct 
monocytes in the fetal liver, whereas Plvap deletion at an earlier (E11.5- 
E13.5) or later (E13.5-E15.5) time point did not (Extended Data 
Fig. 8a—d). Analyses of conditional Plvap’";Lyvel-Cre mice, targeting 
within the blood vasculature only selected vessels, including those in 
the yolk sac and fetal liver, also revealed a small but selective increase 
in fetal liver monocytes at E13.5 and E14.5 (Extended Data Fig. 8e, f). 
Collectively, these data suggest that PLVAP function at E13.5-E14.5 is 
needed for normal egress of fetal liver monocytes. 

Given that sinusoidal endothelial cells with PLVAP diaphragms sup- 
ported the seeding of fetal liver monocytes much more efficiently than 
those with open fenestrae, we reasoned that PLVAP could interact with 
molecules that potentially regulate monocyte emigration. We observed 
that endogenous PLVAP in E14.5 fetal liver lysates bound to heparin- 
affinity beads, but not to control beads, in pull-down assays (Fig. 3e). 
Several chemotactic molecules known to mediate monocyte and mac- 
rophage migration in adults, such as VEGF-A”, interact with hep- 
arin, raising the possibility that they could interact with PLVAP via 
a heparin bridge. Endogenous VEGF-A from E14.5 liver selectively 
bound to heparin-affinity beads, co-immunoprecipitated PLVAP, and 
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of mammary fat pads (d), and quantification of mammary gland ductal 
area (e) and ductal branching (f). L, lymph node; RP, red pulp; WP, white 
pulp. Shown are representative images (a, b (left), d; n =4 (a), 3 (b) and 
4-6 (d) biological replicates from 2-6 independent stains) and quantitative 
data (a, b (right), ¢, e, f). Scale bars, 501m (a), 100 j1m (b, main image), 
50m (b, inset), 1 mm (d). Each dot represents one mouse (pooled from 
2-4 independent experiments, see Source Data), data are mean + s.e.m. for 
each group (*P < 0.05, **P <0.01 by Mann-Whitney U-test). 


co-localized and closely associated with PLVAP in sinusoidal endothe- 
lial cells in vivo (Fig. 3e, fand Extended Data Fig. 9a, b). A PLVAP-IgG 
Fc domain fusion protein (PLVAP-Fc) showed direct, specific and 
avid interactions with heparin (Fig. 3g and Extended Data Fig. 9c-e). 
Moreover, it bound to recombinant VEGF in the presence, but not the 
absence, of heparin in far-western assays (Fig. 3h). In search of VEGF 
receptors, we observed that in fetal livers, neuropilin-1 is induced on 
common monocyte progenitors and Ly6C~ and Ly6C* monocytes, 
which also expressed VEGFR1 but not VEGFR2 (Extended Data 
Fig. 9f-i). Neuropilin-1 is known to be a chemotactic, heparin-binding 
molecule*’. Both recombinant neuropilin-1 and neuropilin-1 expressed 
by E14.5 liver lysates bound to heparin and interacted with the PLVAP-Fc 
fusion protein in the presence, but not the absence, of heparin (Fig. 3e, h). 
Thus, PLVAP-heparin complexes in the fenestral diaphragms may 
assist emigration of fetal liver monocytes by immobilizing chemotactic 
molecules (for example, VEGF, for which fetal liver monocytes express 
VEGFR1 and neuropilin-1 receptors) and/or by providing a substrate 
for monocyte adhesion molecules (for example, neuropilin-1). 

Finally, we studied the functions of macrophages in Plvap~/~ mice. 
Macrophage-dependent morphogenetic events that occur during 
embryogenesis, including bronchial branching and interdigital 
regression’, were normal in Plvap! ~ mice (Extended Data Fig. 10a, b), 
which is in line with an intact yolk-sac-derived macrophage system. 
By contrast, we found a reduced number of F4/ gohish macrophages, 
which normally mediate the recycling of iron”*”», in the red pulp of 
the spleen (Fig. 4a) and in the liver (Fig. 2b) of 5-week-old Plvap~! = 
mice. Staining with Prussian blue showed increased accumulation 
of Fe?* in the red pulp of spleen and in the liver in Plvap~'~ mice 
(Fig. 4b and Extended Data Fig. 10c). In the mammary fat pads, the 
number of CD11b*F4/80* macrophages was significantly reduced in 
Plvap~'~ mice, while B and T lymphocytes were not affected (Fig. 4c 
and Extended Data Fig. 10d, e). The ductal branching morphogenesis 
in the mammary glands of prepubertal 4.5-week-old Plvap~/~ mice 
failed almost completely (Fig. 4d-f). 

Here we have shown that Plvap~'~ mice have a lower frequency (and 
total cell number; Supplementary Table 3) of fetal liver monocyte- 
derived tissue-resident macrophages. By contrast, the frequencies of 
yolk-sac-derived macrophages, EMPs, HSCs, and bone-marrow-derived 
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progenitor cells, and bone-marrow-derived monocytes and mac- 
rophages are not affected, but these cell types are unable to compen- 
sate for the altered macrophage functions in post-natal Plvap~/~ mice. 
Notably, during haematopoiesis both the endothelial cells (fenestrated 
with diaphragms) and monocytes (global gene expression profiles and 
CCR2-independent egress mechanisms) in the fetal liver have unique 
characteristics when compared to those in adult bone marrow (Fig. 3d 
and refs 7, 10). Our results suggest that PLVAP selectively controls the 
seeding of monocytes at the liver sinusoidal endothelium (although 
formal proof of this would require the discovery of a liver-sinusoidal- 
endothelium-specific Cre-mouse), and that PLVAP, previously thought 
to function solely as a physical filter?””°, has the potential to participate in 
multiple molecular interactions with heparin-binding chemoattractants 
and other molecules (Extended Data Fig. 10f). Identification of PLVAP 
as the first molecule regulating the organ-selective seeding of fetal mac- 
rophages may assist in understanding the role of other molecules and the 
detailed mechanisms involved in these critical migratory steps during 
embryonic macrophage production. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Animals. Plvap’”!S“" (Plvap~'-), Nt5e"t (NtSe~'-) and Aoc3""!84" (Agc3~!~) 
mice have been previously described”*?"?, Nt5e~/~ and Aoc3~/~ mice manifest with 
altered leukocyte trafficking**. We produced inducible Plvap'"; CAGGCre-ER™ 
mice by crossing conditional Plvap"” mice with a CAGGCre-ER™ (B6.Cg-Tg 
(CAG-cre/Esr1)*4" (stock 004682 from the Jackson Laboratory) deletor Cre 
mouse line, in which Cre-ER is ubiquitously expressed after tamoxifen injection™. 
To achieve selective deletion of Plvap during embryonic development in LYVE-1* 
endothelial cells, including yolk-sac endothelium and liver sinusoidal endothe- 
lial cells, but not the majority of other blood vessels**, conditional Plvap'”* mice 
were crossed with Lyvel-Cre mice (Lyvel*™!1@6FP/er)Os, stock 012601 from the 
Jackson Laboratory”) to generate Plvap"”*; Lyvel-Cre mice. Cav1!""™*) (Cav1~/-, 
stock 004585) mice, which lack all caveolae*’, were obtained from the Jackson 
Laboratory. C57BL/6J, C57BL/6N and BALB/c mice were purchased from Charles 
River and Janvier labs. F1 hybrid C57BL/6;129 (stock 101045) mouse strain was 
obtained from the Jackson Laboratory. 

Both genders were used in the experiments (except in mammary gland analyses). 
Sex-matched wild-type littermate mice were used as controls in each experiment. 
Embryonic development was estimated considering the day of vaginal plug as 
embryonic age of 0.5 days (E0.5). The adult mice were 4-5 weeks old, since few 
Plvap~'~ mice survive till early adulthood”+5"*, All animal experiments were 
approved by the Ethical Committee for Animal Experimentation in Finland. They 
were carried out in adherence with the rules and regulations of the Finnish Act on 
Animal Experimentation (497/2013) and in accordance to the 3R-principle under 
Animal License number 5587/04.10.07/2014. 

Genotyping. Genotyping of Plvap~'~, Cav1~/~, Nt5e~/~ and Aoc3~'~ mice 
was performed according to protocols described previously”**!3?”, Plvap"”; 
CAGGCre-ER™ and Plvap"”"; Lyve1-Cre mice genotyping was conducted using 
the following primers: primers A (3’/-GTACATGCAACACCACTGAGC-S’) and B 
(3'-CCTTGACAGGTGATGTCTGC-5’) detect the wild-type Plvap allele (a 210-bp 
fragment) and the targeted Plvap allele (a 310-bp fragment; data not shown). 
Genotyping of CAGGCre-ER™ and Lyvel-Cre was done according to protocols 
described previously***. 

Isolation of embryonic and adult cells. Pregnant females were killed by carbon 
dioxide inhalation and cervical dislocation. Embryos from E10.5-E16.5 were dis- 
sected out from uterus and immersed in cold PBS (Invitrogen). The blood was 
collected after decapitation to heparin-containing tubes. Liver, lungs, spleen and 
brains were carefully dissected from the embryo and the yolk sac was collected. To 
obtain single-cell suspensions, the organs were incubated in Hank’s buffered saline 
(HBS) containing 1 mgml! collagenase D (Roche), 501g ml! DNase I (Sigma) at 
37°C in 5% CO (30 min for liver, lung, spleen and brain and 2h for yolk sac), and 
then passed through a 70-|.m cell strainer. Erythrocytes were lysed from the blood 
and spleen samples as described**. The brain cells were re-suspended in isotonic 
Percoll and the microglia were isolated as described’. 

The cells from the adult tissues were isolated by the same method with some 
modifications. The blood was collected by a cardiac puncture into heparinized 
tubes. Lymph nodes, lung tissue and mammary fat pads were mechanically dissoci- 
ated before a 60-min collagenase D and DNase I digestion. Livers were dissociated 
using Gentle MACS C-tube (Miltenyi Biotech) and immune cells were purified via 
OptiPrep density gradient centrifugation (Sigma D1556). The bone marrow was 
isolated by gently crushing the femurs before filtration. Lamina propria cells from 
the colon were isolated by an enzymatic digestion as described”>, Peritoneal cells 
were collected by flushing the peritoneal cavity with RPMI 1640 supplemented 
with 2% FBS and 5 IU ml“! heparin. 

Total leukocyte numbers in different organs were enumerated by determining 
the absolute numbers of viable cells in the cell suspensions by an automated cell 
counter (Cellometer Auto 2000, Nexcelcom) and the percentage of CD45* cells 
(and of the various leukocyte subpopulations) by flow cytometry. Absolute leu- 
kocyte numbers in the blood were counted using an automated haemocytometer 
(VetScan HM5, Abaxis). 

Yolk sac macrophage depletion. Pregnant heterozygous Plvap~/* females were 
transiently treated with anti-CSF-1R monoclonal antibody (clone AFS98, Bio 
X Cell) or with the rat IgG2a isotype control (clone 2A3, Bio X Cell) at E6.5 using 
a single intraperitoneal injection (3 mg of antibodies in sterile PBS). This treat- 
ment prevents the development of yolk sac macrophages, but does not affect EMP 
development!>”?. 

Flow cytometry and FACS. The fluorochrome-conjugated monoclonal anti- 
bodies (the antibody clones, fluorochromes, suppliers and catalogue numbers) 
against mouse molecules that were used for flow cytometry stains are listed in 
Supplementary Table 2. Before staining, the cell suspensions were incubated with 
purified anti-CD16/32 (clone 2.4G2, 553142 from Becton Dickinson) for 10 min 
on ice to block non-specific binding to Fc-receptors. Isotype-matched nega- 
tive control antibodies conjugated to the appropriate fluorochromes were used 
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(Supplementary Table 2). All FACS analyses were run using an LSRFortessa flow 
cytometer (BD Biosciences) and analysed using FlowJo (TreeStar) software. The 
FACS gates used to define each leukocyte subpopulation in different organs and 
tissues of embryos and adult mice are shown in Extended Data Figs 1, 2b, d, g, 4b, 
5c-e, 10d and Supplementary Table 1. 

EMPs (CD41+CD45*c-Kit"8"F4/80~ cells) from E10.5 yolk sac, and yolk-sac- 
derived macrophages (CD11btF4/80h8" cells) and fetal liver-derived mac- 
rophages (CD11b*F4/80i™e™edte cells) from E14.5 (wild-type and Plvap~'~) 
and E16.5 (wild-type) fetal livers (mechanical dissociation without enzymatic 
digestions) were sorted from embryos using Sony SH800Z (100-|1m nozzle, Sony 
Biotechnology) and FACS aria II (70-j1m nozzle, Becton Dickinson) cell sorters. 
The purity of the isolated populations was >95%. 

Cytology. Approximately 5,000 macrophages sorted from fetal livers (see above) 
were spun down onto microscopic slides using a cytospin centrifuge (Shandon 
cytospin III, Tecan). The cells were stained with Diff-Quick (REASTAIN), and 
photographed using Zeiss AxioVert 200M (Zeiss) using a Plan-Noefluar 40 x/0.60 
objective. 

Immunohistochemistry and image analysis. Fetal livers from E12.5-E16.5 
embryos were excised from the mice after decapitation. They were embedded in 
optimal cutting temperature (OCT) compound and snap-frozen. Cryostat sections 
(6,um in thickness) were cut and fixed in ice-cold acetone. The sections were over- 
laid with the following antibodies: Alexa Fluor 488-conjugated rat anti-mouse F4/80 
(MF48020, Invitrogen), allophycocyanin-conjugated rat anti-mouse CD31 (102510, 
BioLegend), rat monoclonal anti-mouse MECA32 (550563, Becton Dickinson), 
rat anti-mouse MAdCAM-1 (MECA-367; rat IgG2a, a gift from E. Butcher), 
rabbit polyclonal anti-mouse LYVE-1 (102-PA50AG or 103-PA50; Reliatech), 
rabbit polyclonal anti-mouse caveolin (SC-894; Santa Cruz) and rabbit polyclonal 
anti- VEGF (46154, Abcam). Alexa Fluor 647-conjugated goat anti-rat immuno- 
globulin (A21247, Life Technologies), Alexa Fluor 546-conjugated goat anti-rabbit 
immunoglobulin (A11035 and A11035, highly cross-absorbed, Invitrogen), Alexa 
Fluor 633-conjugated goat anti-rabbit immunoglobulin (highly cross-adsorbed 
A21071, Life Technologies) and Alexa Fluor 488-conjugated donkey anti-rat 
immunoglobulin (highly cross-adsorbed, A21208, Life Technologies) were used 
as secondary antibodies as appropriate. The sections were mounted in ProLong 
Gold with or without DAPI (4’,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole). 

For visualization of the luminal location of PLVAP in fetal liver sinusoids 
at E12.5, wild-type C57BL/6N dams were killed at E12.5 and the embryos 
were excised from the uterine cavity but kept inside the yolk sac in warm PBS. 
Then 201g of unconjugated rat monoclonal anti-mouse MECA-32 (MECA32, 
custom-made, InVivo BioTech) or isotype-matched control antibody (rat IgG2a 
553926 BD) was injected to umbilical and vitelline veins of the yolk sac. After 
1 min, the embryos were decapitated, and the livers were collected and processed 
for ex vivo immunostaining. Acetone-fixed frozen sections were sequentially 
stained with Alexa Fluor 647-conjugated goat anti-rat immunoglobulin (A21247, 
Life Technologies) to detect the in vivo bound MECA-32, rabbit anti-mouse LYVE-1 
(103-PA5O, Reliatech) and Alexa Fluor 546-conjugated goat anti-rabbit immuno- 
globulin (A11035, Invitrogen). Preliminary analyses verified that species-specific 
second-stages antibodies showed no cross-reactivity with primary antibodies gen- 
erated in the other species. 

Whole-mount immunohistochemistry from optically cleared E8.5 and E10.5 
yolk sac and AGM, E9.5 embryos and E14.5 fetal livers was done as described 
previously~*, Primary antibodies were rat monoclonal antibodies against mouse 
CD117 (c-Kit, 553352, Becton Dickinson), MECA-32 (PLVAP, 550563, Becton 
Dickinson), CD31 (550274, Becton Dickinson) and rabbit anti-mouse LY VE-1 (103- 
PASO, Reliatech). Alexa Fluor 488-conjugated donkey anti-rat immunoglobulin 
(A21208), Alexa Fluor 546-conjugated goat anti-rat immunoglobulin (A11081), 
Alexa Fluor 647-conjugated goat anti-rat immunoglobulin (A21247), and Alexa 
Fluor 633-conjugated goat anti-rabbit immunoglobulin (A21071) were used as 
secondary antibodies (all from Life Technologies). In AGM, c-Kit is expressed in 
HSCs, and CD31 in endothelial cells and HSCs*”. 

A human fetal liver sample (pregnancy week 18) was cut, acetone-fixed and 
stained with monoclonal PAL-E (against human PLVAP; Ab8086, Abcam) and 
Alexa Fluor 488-conjugated goat anti-mouse immunoglobulin (highly cross- 
absorbed, A11029, Invitrogen). After staining, the sections were mounted in 
Prolong Gold with DAPI. 

Images were acquired with a LSM 780 confocal microsope (Zeiss) using a 
c-Apochromat 40 x/1.20 W Korr M27 objective or plan-apochromat 20 x/0.8 
objective (Fig. 4a and Extended Data Fig. 4g) and Zen 2010 software (Zeiss). Using 
pinhole adjustments, a slice thickness of 4.6,1m and 1.2 1m was used for 20x and 
40x objectives, respectively. A background subtraction was used for all images. In 
certain images, the brightness was linearly changed and noise was reduced using 
mean filter in Image] software. Brightness adjustments and noise reductions were 
always applied equally to images captured from wild-type and PLVAP-deficient 
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mice. Splenic F4/80"8" cells were quantified by thresholding the images so that only 
the F4/80*8" cells remained visible (the thresholding was applied equally to images 
captured from wild-type and PLVAP-deficient mice). Thereafter, white pulp areas 
were excluded (based on MadCAM-I staining in marginal zone*") and the area 
fraction in the red pulp containing the F4/80"2" cells was measured using Image] 
software. A spleen area of at least 2.1 mm? per mouse was analysed. 

Z-stacks and images (Extended Data Fig. 4a E8.5 yolk sac) were acquired 
from the optically cleared samples using a 3i Spinning Disk confocal microscope 
(Intelligent Imaging Innovations) with a plan-apochromat 20 x/0.8, 10 /0.45 or 
LD c-apochromat 40 x/1.1 W objective. Background subtractions, linear brightness 
adjustments and mean filter noise reductions were done using ImageJ software. 
To produce maximum projections with SlideBook 6 software (Intelligent Imaging 
Innovations, Inc.), 15-87 sections with slice thickness of 0.63 1m were used 
(Extended Data Fig. 4a E10.5 yolk sac and 4g). 3D reconstruction was generated 
from Z-stacks (44 slices with thickness of 2.34|1m (MECA-32 in Supplementary 
Video 1), 78 slices with slice thickness of 2.34|1m (CD31 in Supplementary Video 
1), and 117 slices with thickness of 0.43 pm (MECA-32 in Supplementary Video 
2)) and converted to AVI file format with Imaris 8.0 software (Bitplane). 
Histology and iron staining. Formalin-fixed, paraffin-embedded sections of 
livers from E11.5-E16.5 wild-type and Plvap~/~ mice were cut, deparaffinized 
and subjected to heat-mediated antigen retrieval in EDTA buffer (Dako $2367). 
Endogenous peroxide was quenched with 3% H2O>, non-specific immunoglobulin 
binding was blocked with rabbit serum, and endogenous biotin and avidin were 
blocked using DakoCytomation Biotin blocking system (Dako, X0590). The liver 
sections were incubated overnight at 4°C with the primary antibody (MECA-32, 
1jgml~! in PBS). A secondary antibody (biotinylated anti-rat immunoglobulin) 
was incubated for 30 min, and then biotin-avidin complexes were formed with 
using Vectastain ABC kit (PK-6100, Vector Laboratories). Liquid DAB+ substrate 
Chromogen System (Dako K3468) was used to oxidize and detect the peroxidase 
complexes. Finally, samples were stained with haematoxylin, dehydrated and 
mounted. 

Macrophage-dependent iron recycling was studied in spleen and liver by meas- 
uring accumulation of ferric ion’. For Fe** stains, the spleens and livers from 
5-week-old wild-type and Plvap~'~ mice were fixed with 4% paraformaldehyde 
in 0.1 M phosphate buffer (pH 7.0), embedded in paraffin and sectioned. The 
detection of ferric iron was accomplished using the Prussian blue histological 
staining method, as described previously”*’. The slides were counter-stained in 
nuclear Fast Red for 5 min. The slides were analysed using a Panoramic 250 Flash II 
slide-scanner (3D Histech). In spleen tissue, the white pulp areas were excluded and 
the red pulp areas containing the blue-stained Fe*" -containing cells were analysed 
using image thresholding. Area fractions were measured using Image] software. 
A spleen area of at least 1.5 mm? per mouse was analysed. In livers, whole sections 
(at least 21.1 mm? per mouse) were analysed. 

Analysis of ductal morphogenesis in mammary glands. The fourth mammary 
gland was dissected from 4.5-week-old wild-type and Plvap~/~ mice, and left to 
adhere to the object glass. The tissue was fixed by submerging in Carnoy’s medium 
(60% ethanol, 30% chloroform, 10% acetic acid) overnight at 4°C, and rehydrated 
in decreasing ethanol concentration series. The slides were then stained with car- 
mine alum (0.2% carmine, 0.5% aluminium potassium sulfate dodecahydrate) 
overnight at room temperature, dehydrated, cleared in xylene for 2-3 days, and 
mounted in DPX Mountant (Sigma). The samples were imaged with Zeiss SteREO 
Lumar V12 stereo microscope using NeoLumar 0.8 x objective and Zeiss AxioCam 
1Cc3 colour camera. Several images were automatically combined into a mosaic 
picture using Adobe Photoshop. The area covered by the ductal tree, and the num- 
ber of ductal branches was tracked manually and quantified using Image] with 
‘Skeletonize2D/3D’ and ‘AnalyzeSkeletor’ plugins. 

Electron microscopy. Livers from E12.5, E14.5 and E16.5 wild-type and Plvap~/~ 
embryos were collected and fixed in 5% glutaraldehyde in 0.16 M s-collidine buffer, 
pH 7.4. The samples were post-fixed for 2h with 2% OsOy, containing 3% potas- 
sium ferrocyanide, dehydrated with a series of increasing ethanol concentrations 
(70%, 96% and twice at 100%) and embedded in 45359 Fluka Epoxy Embedding 
Medium kit. 70-nm sections were cut with an ultramicrotome, and stained with 
1% uranyl acetate and 0.3% lead citrate. The sections were examined with a JEOL 
JEM-1400 Plus transmission electron microscope. 

Colony-forming assays. After isolation, 5,000 cells from the yolk sac of E10.5, 
liver of E12.5 embryos and adult bone marrow of wild-type and Plvap~/~ mice 
were seeded in 1 ml of M3434 Methocult medium (Stem Cell Technologies) into 
35-mm culture dishes in duplicates. After a 7-day culture at 37°C with 5% CO, 
the number of colonies was counted, as described“. 

Quantitative PCR. Total RNA was isolated from fetal livers of wild-type and 
PLVAP-deficient mice using the Nucleo-Spin RNA kit (Macherey-Nagel) and from 
the sorted EMP and macrophages (see above) using the RNAeasy Plus Micro kit 
(Qiagen). The RNA was reverse-transcribed to CDNA with SuperScript VILO cDNA 


Synthesis kit (ThermoFisher Scientific) according to the manufacturers’ instruc- 
tions. Quantitative PCR (qPCR) was carried out using Taqman Gene Expression 
Assays (ThermoFisher Scientific) for Plvap (Mm00453379_m1; target gene), 
Lyvel (Mm00475056_m1; target gene) and Actb (Mm00607939_s1; control gene). 
The expression of reported signature transcripts’ enriched in yolk-sac-derived 
F4/80'84 macrophages (Cx3cr1 (Mm00438354_m1), Mrcl (Mm00485148_m1), 
Adgre1 (Mm00802529_m1, also known as Emr! or F4/80), and in F4/80™r™ediate fetal 
liver-derived monocytes (Itgam (Mm00434455_m1), Gata2 (Mm00492301_m1), 
Fit3 (Mm00439016_m1) and Cer2 (Mm04207877_m1)) in E16.5 fetal liver of wild-type 
mice was also analysed by quantitative qPCR. The reactions were run using 
the 7900HT Fast Real-Time PCR System (Applied Biosystems/ ThermoFisher 
Scientific) or QuantStudio 12K Flex Real-Time PCR System (Applied Biosystems/ 
ThermoFisher Scientific) at the Finnish Microarray and Sequencing Centre 
(FMSC), Turku Centre for Biotechnology, Turku, Finland. Relative expression 
levels were calculated using Sequence Detection System (SDS) Software v2.4.1, 
QuantStudio 12 K Flex software, and DataAssist software (all from Applied 
Biosystems/ThermoFisher Scientific). The results were presented as a percentage 
of the control gene mRNA level from the same samples. 

Interaction studies. A PLVAP-Fc fusion protein expressing the extracellular 
domain of mouse PLVAP fused to human IgG2 Fc-tail was generated (Extended 
Data Fig. 9c). The extracellular domain (amino-acid residues 48-438) was PCR- 
cloned from a full-length cDNA clone for mouse PLVAP (MR206983, Origene) 
using primers introducing EcoRV and Nhel digestion sites. The PCR reaction 
was carried out using Phusion High-Fidelity DNA Polymerase (ThermoFisher 
Scientific). The amplified fragment was purified and annealed to EcoRV and 
Nhel digested pFUSEN-hG2Fc vector (InvivoGen) designed for the production 
of Fc-chimaeras from type 2 membrane proteins. The intactness of the con- 
struct was verified by sequencing, and its reactivity with anti-PLVAP antibody 
MECA-32 using immunoblotting. The expression plasmid was transfected into 
HEK293-EBNA cells (CRL-10852, from ATCC) using lipofection (Lipofectamine, 
Invitrogen), the cells were cultured for 2-3 days in serum-free medium (Pro293A- 
CDM, Bio-Whittaker). A CD4—Fe chimaera*? was used as a control. 

For heparin-affinity pull-down assays, agarose beads coupled to heparin (Sigma) 
or streptavidin (negative-control beads, from GE Healthcare) were washed, and 
blocked with TBS (pH 7.2) containing 1% BSA. The beads were rocked with clari- 
fied 0.5% NP-40 total protein lysates from E14.5 wild-type livers for 2h at 4°C in 
TBS containing 1% BSA. Alternatively, PLVAP-Fc and CD4-Fc fusion proteins 
were applied to the heparin and control beads. After washing with TBS containing 
0.3% NP-40, the bead-bound molecules were eluted in Laemmli’s sample buffer, 
and subjected to SDS-PAGE separation. In certain experiments, the heparin and 
control beads were incubated with the fusion proteins and, after washing, the same 
volumes of the beads were eluted directly in Laemmli’s sample buffer or in 1.0M 
NaCl, and the eluted proteins from the supernatants were submitted to SDS-PAGE. 
In other specificity control experiments, the binding of PLVAP-Fc fusion protein 
to heparin-beads was analysed in the absence and presence of 100 1g of fibronectin 
(F1141, Sigma), which binds to heparin*®, or 100 1g of collagen (C8919, Sigma). 
After transfer to nitrocellulose membranes, the bound molecules were visualized 
using immunoblotting with a horseradish-peroxidase-conjugated anti-human IgG 
antibody (81-7120, Invitrogen; for the chimaeras) or with anti-PLVAP (MECA-32, 
BioXCell), anti-neuropilin-1 (AF56615, R&D Systems), and anti- VEGF (sc-152, 
Santa Cruz) antibodies followed by appropriate HRP-conjugated second-stage 
reagents (for the liver lysates) using ECL detection. 

For far-western assays, recombinant mouse neuropilin-1 (R&D Systems, 5994-N1) 
and recombinant mouse VEGF164 (R&D Systems, 493-MV) were spotted onto 
filters. Both neuropilin-1 and VEGF are known heparin-binding proteins*”*. 
The PLVAP-Fc chimaera (in TBS containing 5% BSA) was allowed to bind to the 
immobilized proteins in the presence or absence of 50 IU heparin (stock 5,000 
IUml!"}; Leo Pharma) for 2h. The bound chimaera was visualized using HRP- 
conjugated anti-human IgG antibody and ECL. 

Detection of VEGF interaction with PLVAP in situ in E14.5 fetal livers was 
performed using a proximity ligation assay (PLA). In brief, primary antibodies 
were rabbit anti-VEGF (46154, Abcam) or rabbit anti-GFP (A11122, Molecular 
Probes; as a negative control), and they were detected by Duolink in situ PLA 
probe anti-rabbit PLUS (DUO92002, Sigma), and rat anti-PLVAP antibody 
(MECA-32) was directly conjugated to MINUS PLA probe using Duolink in situ 
probemaker MINUS kit (DUO92010, Sigma). After ligation and amplification, the 
probes were detected using Detection reagent red (DUO92008, Sigma). During 
the amplification step, Alexa Fluor 488-conjugated donkey anti-rat IgG (A11035, 
Invitrogen) was added to detect MECA-32. The samples were stained with DAPI 
and mounted in Mowiol. Images for PLA were acquired using a 3i Spinning Disk 
confocal microscope (Intelligent Imaging Innovations) with a plan-apochromat 
63 x/1.4 oil objective and SlideBook 6 software (Intelligent Imaging Innovations). 
Background subtractions and linear brightness adjustments were performed using 
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ImageJ. Adjustments were applied equally to images captured from control and 
anti- VEGF antibody PLVAP PLA stains. 

For co-immunoprecipitation assays, freshly isolated E14.5 livers of wild-type 

mice were briefly lysed in a buffer containing 1% NP-40, 150 mM NaCl, 20mM 
HEPES (pH 7.5), 2mM MgCh, 2mM CaCl, PhosSTOP and Protease inhibitor 
cocktail (both Roche). After clarification by centrifugation, the supernatants were 
incubated with a rabbit anti- VEGFA antibody (or with a negative control rabbit 
antibody) for 5h at 4°C. Protein G beads (blocked with 1% BSA) were then 
added for 1 h at 4°C, and thereafter the beads were washed 3 times with the lysis 
buffer. The bound proteins were eluted in non-reducing Laemmli’s sample buffer, 
separated in SDS-PAGE and immunoblotted for VEGF and PLVAP using IRDye- 
conjugated second-stage reagents and Odyssey imager. 
Statistics. Sample size was empirically determined based on pilot analyses and 
previous literature. Adult wild-type and Plvap~‘~ littermates were allocated to 
experimental groups without specific randomization methods because compar- 
isons involved mice of distinct genotypes. The investigators were blinded to the 
genotype of the embryos during the experimental procedures. Numerical data are 
given as mean + s.e.m. Comparisons between genotypes were performed using 
Mann-Whitney U-test. SAS 9.4 statistical software and GraphPad Prism software 
v6 were used for statistical analysis. P< 0.05 was considered to be statistically 
significant. Each data point (values provided in Source Data) is obtained from a 
different embryo or mouse, and thus all numeric data and statistical analyses are 
derived from biological replicates. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Full gating strategies for leukocyte 
subpopulations. a, b, Gating strategies of adult (a) and fetal (b) 
macrophage and monocyte populations in the indicated tissues. The 
colour code of the final gates is the same as in Fig. 1 (orange, embryonic- 
derived macrophages in adults; black, bone-marrow-derived macrophages 
in adults; red, yolk-sac-derived macrophages in embryos; blue, fetal liver 
monocyte-derived macrophages in embryos; green, monocytes). The 
rightmost panels in adult lung (CD206 versus F4/80), adult peritoneal 
cavity (CD11b versus MHCII) and fetal liver (CD11b versus Ly6C) are 
validation stains for the indicated populations (not used for gating). The 
gating strategies for the other studied leukocyte populations are shown 


LETTER 


in Fig. 2c and Extended Data Fig. 5c (fetal liver macrophage—dendritic 

cell precursors, myeloid precursors, common monocyte progenitors, 
Ly6C* and Ly6C~ monocytes), Extended Data Fig. 2b (HSCs, common 
myeloid progenitors and common lymphoid progenitors in bone marrow), 
Extended Data Fig. 2d (Ly6C!™ and Ly6C"™" bone marrow monocytes), 
Extended Data Fig. 2g (CD4*, CD8* and B220* lymphocytes in the adult 
organs), Extended Data Fig. 4b (EMPs and macrophages in the yolk sac), 
Extended Data Fig. 5d, e (EMPs and HSCs in fetal liver) and Extended 
Data Fig. 10d (mammary gland leukocytes). The rest of the validation 
gates are listed in Supplementary Table 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Selective impairment in the accumulation 

of embryonic-derived tissue-resident macrophages in Plvap~/— 

mice. a, b, Flow cytometry analyses of adult bone-marrow-derived 
CD11btF4/goime™ediate tigsue-resident macrophages (the black gate) in 
the colon and peripheral lymph nodes (PLN) (a), and HSCs (Lin c- 
Kit*Sca-1* cells), common myeloid (Lin™c-Kit*Sca-1~IL7R-; CMP) and 
common lymphoid (Lin™c-Kit*Sca-1!°“IL7R+; CLP) progenitor cells in 
the bone marrow (BM) (b). c, Colony-forming assays on macrophage 
colony stimulating factor (M-CSF)-supplemented soft agar from bone 
marrow. d-g, Flow cytometry analyses of inflammatory (CD11b*Ly6Ch8*) 
and patrolling (CD11b*Ly6C”) monocytes in the bone marrow (d, green 
gates), recently entered tissue monocytes (CD11b+F4/goimemediatey ye Chigh 
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and CD11b*F4/80™e™ediate] yEéC!ow cells, green gates) in the spleen (e) 
and liver (f) and CD4*, CD8* and B220* lymphocytes in the spleen, 
Peyer’s patches (PP), bone marrow (BM), liver, lung and blood (g) of 
adult mice. The flow cytometry data are shown as frequency of live- 
gated CD45* cells (a, d), of live-gated Lin” cells (b, for HSC), of live- 
gated Lin c-Kit*Sca-1~™ cells (b, for CMP and CLP), of live-gated 
CD45+B220- CD4~ CD8~CD11b* F4/8oimr™ediate cells (e, f), of live-gated 
CD45" cells (g, for B cells) and of live-gated CD45*B220~ cells (g, for 
CD4 and CD8 T cells). Each dot represents one mouse (pooled from 2-5 
independent experiments, see Source Data), data are mean +s.e.m. for 
each group. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Normal seeding of embryonic-derived 
macrophages in Nt5e—'—, Aoc3~'~ and Cav1—'~ mice. a, b, Flow 
cytometry analyses of embryonic-derived CD11b*F4/80"" tissue- 
resident macrophages (orange gates) in the spleen, peritoneal cavity 

and liver, and of embryonic-derived CD11b*CD11c*8" macrophages 
(orange gates) in the lungs of adult wild-type, Nt5e~/~ and Aoc3~/~ mice 
(a), and in wild-type and Cav1~/~ mice (b). c, Electron micrographs of 
caveola in the fetal liver sinusoidal endothelium. Red arrow, a diaphragm- 
containing caveola; red arrowhead, a caveola without the diaphragm. 

d, Immunofluorescent stains of livers of wild-type, Cav1 ~~ and 
Plvap~'~mice at E16.5 for PLVAP and caveolin. e, Flow cytometry analyses 


of yolk-sac-derived (CD11b*F4/80"85; red gates) and fetal liver-derived 
(CD11b*F4/g0'™™ediate; blue gates) macrophages, and of CD11btLy6Ch'# 
monocytes (green gate) in the blood in E16.5 wild-type and Cav1~/~ 

mice. Shown are representative images (n = 2 (c) and n= 3 (d) biological 
replicates from 4 (d) independent stains). Scale bars, 50 nm (c) and 201m 
(d). The flow cytometry data are shown as frequency of live-gated 
CD45'B220-CD4~-CD8- cells (a, b, adult tissues), and of CD45*B2207 
(b, adult blood and e). Each dot represents one mouse or embryo (pooled 
from 2 independent experiments and from 2-3 litters (e), see Source 
Data), data are mean +s.e.m. for each group (*P < 0.05 by Mann-Whitney 
U-test). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | EMP and macrophage accumulation in 

the yolk sac and c-Kit* cell accumulation in the AGM are intact in 
Plvap~'~ mice. a, Immunohistochemical analyses of PLVAP expression 
in whole-mounts of wild-type yolk sac at E8.5 and E10.5. Red arrows, 
PLVAP* vascular endothelium. b, c, Flow cytometry analyses of live- 
gated CD41*CD45*c-Kit™8P4/80- EMP and CD45*c-Kit~ F4/80* 
macrophages (MAC) at E10.5 (b), and at E12.5 (c) in the yolk sac. 

d, Colony-forming assays on M-CSF-supplemented soft agar from E10.5 
yolk sac. e, qPCR analyses of Plvap and Lyvel expression in EMP of yolk 
sac in E10.5 wild-type mice (cells pooled from 30 embryos). Liver denotes 
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c-kit 


mRNA from whole E12.5 fetal liver (a positive control). f, Whole-mount 
immunofluorescent stains of c-Kit, CD31 and PLVAP in the AGM region 
of E10.5 wild-type mice. CD31 is expressed in endothelial cells and HSC. 
White arrows, representative c-Kit* cells. g, Whole-mount immunostains 
of c-Kit in the AGM region of E10.5 wild-type and Plvap~'~ mice. Shown 
are representative images (a, f, g, n = 3 biological replicates from 2 
independent stains). Scale bars, 50 1m (a, f, g). Each dot represents one 
embryo (pooled from 2-3 independent experiments and from 2-3 litters 
(b, c, d), see Source Data), data are mean + s.e.m. for each group. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Entry of monocyte progenitors to fetal liver 
and their differentiation to monocytes is PLVAP-independent. 

a, Cytospin stains of sorted CD11b*F4/80"8" yolk-sac-derived 
macrophage-like cells and CD11b*F4/s0™edte fetal liver-derived 
monocyte-like cells from E14.5 fetal livers of wild-type and Plvap~'~ 
mice (representative images from 4 embryos per genotype). Scale bars, 
10m. b, qPCR analyses of sorted CD11b*F4/80"8" yolk-sac-derived 
macrophage-like cells (F4/80 Hi) and CD11b*F4/g0™™editte fetal liver- 
derived monocyte-like cells (F4/80 Int) isolated from E16.5 livers of wild- 
type mice for cell-type signature genes Cx3cr1, Mrc1, Emr1, Flt3, Gata2, 
Ccr2, and Itgam (cells pooled from 10 embryos). c, The gating strategy 

to identify fetal liver CD11b~ CSF-1R*c-Kit*Flt-3+Ly6C~ macrophage- 
dendritic cell precursors (MDP, first P1, then the pink gate), CD11b~ CSF- 
1R*c-KittFlt-3-Ly6C™ fetal liver myeloid precursors (MP, first P2, 

then the blue gate), and CD11b~ CSF-1R*c-Kit*Flt-3- Ly6C* common 


LETTER 


monocyte progenitors (cMofP, first P2, then the violet gate) and their 
enumeration at E12.5, E13.5, El4.5, E15.5 and E16.5. The gating strategy 
to identify fetal liver CD11b*CSF-1Rtc-Kit Flt-3"Ly6C~ monocytes 
(Ly6C~ monocytes, first P3, then the brown gate) and CD11b*CSF-1R*c- 
Kit” Flt-3- Ly6C* monocytes (Ly6C* monocytes, first P3 then the green 
gate), and their enumeration at E13.5 and E15.5 livers is also shown (the 
quantification of these two monocyte types at E12.5, E14.5 and E16.5 livers 
are shown in Fig. 2d). The flow cytometry data are shown as frequency 

of live-gated CD45* cells. d, Flow cytometry analyses of live-gated 
CD41*CD45+c-Kit''8"F4/80~ EMP cells at E12.5 in the livers. e, Flow 
cytometry analyses of live-gated Lin™ c-Kit*Sca-1*+ HSC at E12.5 in the 
livers. f, Colony forming assays on M-CSF supplemented soft agar from 
E12.5 liver single-cell suspensions. Each dot represents one embryo (2-3 
independent experiments and from 2-3 litters (c—f), see Source Data), data 
are mean + s.e.m. for each group (*P < 0.05 by Mann-Whitney U-test). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Deletion of yolk-sac-derived, but not 

EMP and fetal liver monocyte-derived macrophages by an anti-CSF-1R 
antibody injection to E6.5 pregnant mice. a, Flow cytometry 

analyses of CSF-1R (CD115) expression on live-gated CD41+CD45*c- 
Kit™"F4/80~ early EMPs in E10.5 yolk sac (the two panels on the left) 
and on live-gated CD45*c-Kit” F4/80* macrophages (MAC) in E10.5 yolk 
sac (the two panels on the right) in wild-type and Plvap~'~ mice. Black 
histograms represent wild-type mice, red histograms represent Plvap~/~ 
mice, grey histograms show isotype-matched negative-control antibodies. 
MFI, mean fluorescence intensity. b, The anti-CSF-1R (AFS) and control 
antibody (CTRL) treatment strategy and flow cytometry analyses of 
yolk-sac-derived, CD11b*F4/80"8" macrophages (red gates) and fetal 
liver-derived CD11b*+F4/80™™ediate macrophages (blue gates) at E14.5 in 
the brain and lung of wild-type and Plvap~/~ embryos after a treatment of 


410°0 10° 10° 10° -10° 0 10° 10 40° -10° 0 10° 10° 10° WT Plvap” WT Plvap” WT Plvap” WT Plvap” 


AFS CTRL AFS 


E6.5 pregnant Plvap*!~ mice with a single dose of anti-CSF-1R antibody 


(AFS) or isotype-matched control antibody. c, The gating strategy and flow 
cytometry analyses of the frequencies of fetal liver macrophage-dendritic 
cell precursors, myeloid precursors, common monocyte progenitors, 
Ly6C* and Ly6C~ monocytes (gates as in Extended Data Fig. 5c and 
Supplementary Table 1) at E14.5 in the wild-type and Plvap~/~ embryos 
of Plvap*/~ dams, which were treated with the anti-CSF-1R antibody 

or isotype-matched control antibody at E6.5 of pregnancy. The flow 
cytometry data are shown as frequency of live-gated CD45* cells (a), of 
live-gated CD45*B220~ cells (b, lung), and of live-gated CD45* cells 

(b, brain and c). Each dot represents one embryo (pooled from 2-3 
independent experiments from 2-4 litters (a—-c), see Source Data), data are 
mean + s.e.m. for each group (*P < 0.05 by Mann-Whitney U-test). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | PLVAP in liver is induced early during fetal 
organogenesis and is selectively expressed in sinusoidal endothelial 
cells. a, b, Immunohistological stains of formalin-fixed, paraffin- 
embedded fetal liver sections of wild-type (a) and Plvap~'~ (b) mice 
with anti-PLVAP antibody MECA-32 at the indicated time points. White 
arrows, representative vessels (brown). c, d, qPCR analyses of Lyvel 
expression in the liver in wild-type and Plvap~'~ mice (c), and of Plvap and 
Lyvel expression in sorted CD11b*F4/s0™™edte and CD11b+F4/80584 
cells isolated from livers of E16.5 wild-type mice (cells pooled from 10 
embryos). Liver denotes mRNA from whole E12.5 fetal liver (a positive 
control) (d). e~g, Immunofluorescent stains of E12.5, E14.5, and E16.5 


fetal liver sections for PLVAP, F4/80 and LYVE-1 (e), E14.5 fetal liver for 
PLVAP and F4/80 (f), and E12.5, E14.5 and E16.5 liver for PLVAP and 
CD31 (another vascular endothelial marker) (g). Red arrow in f denotes 
an endothelial-penetrating protrusion of an F4/80* myeloid cell. 

h, Immunofluorescent stains of B6;129 and BALB/c wild-type livers at 
E14.5 for PLVAP and LYVE-1. i, Immunofluorescent stains of human 
fetal liver (week 18) with an anti-PLVAP antibody (PAL-E). Shown are 
representative images (n > 3 (a, b, e-h) and n = 1 (i) biological replicates 
from 2 independent stains). Scale bars, 20 1m (a, b, e-i). Inc, each dot 
represents one embryo (pooled from 2 independent experiments and from 
2-3 litters, see Source Data), data are mean +s.e.m. of each group. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Time-selective and cell type-selective knock- 
down of PLVAP results in accumulation of fetal liver monocytes. 

a, The timing of single tamoxifen injections and tissue collections 

with Plvap'’’; CAGGCre-ER™ mice. b, Quantification of Plvap mRNA 
synthesis in fetal livers by qPCR 2 days after the tamoxifen treatments. 

c, Immunofluorescent stains of PLVAP and LYVE-1 in the fetal liver 

at E13.5, E14.5 and E15.5 (2 days after the tamoxifen pulse given on 
E11.5, E12.5 and E13.5, respectively). d, The gating strategy and flow 
cytometry analyses of the frequencies of fetal liver macrophage-dendritic 
cell precursors, myeloid precursors, common monocyte progenitors, 
Ly6C* and Ly6C~ monocytes, (gates as in Extended Data Fig. 5c and 
Supplementary Table 1) at E13.5, E14.5 and E15.5 in Plvap"” (control) and 
Plvap"’*; CAGGCre-ER™ mice (in each case 2 days after the tamoxifen 


injection). e, Immunohistological analyses of PLVAP protein expression 
in the E14.5 fetal liver of Plvap'”";Lyve1-Cre and control (Plvap"’") mice. 
f, Flow cytometry analyses of macrophage—dendritic cell precursors, 
myeloid precursors, common monocyte progenitors, Ly6C* and Ly6C~ 
monocytes (defined as in d) at E13.5 and E14.5 in the fetal liver of the 
control (Plvap"”") and Plvap"’"; Lyvel-Cre mice. Shown are representative 
images (n= 2 (c) and n=4 (e) biological replicates from 2 independent 
stains). Scale bars, 201m (c, e). The flow cytometry data are shown as 
frequency of live-gated CD45” cells. Each dot represents one embryo 
(pooled from 2-3 independent experiments and from 2-4 litters (b, d, f), 
see the Source Data), data are mean + s.e.m. for each group (*P < 0.05 by 
Mann-Whitney U-test). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Interactions of PLVAP with heparin and 
VEGF, and VEGF receptor expression on fetal liver monocytes. 

a, Immunofluorescent analysis of VEGF and PLVAP expression in 

E14.5 liver of wild-type mice (n = 3). Scale bar, 10,1m. b, Proximity 
ligation assays (PLAs) in E14.5 fetal livers. Shown are PLA signals 

(small dots, white) between VEGF and PLVAP (leftmost) and between 

a negative control protein (CO) and PLVAP (third image from the 

left). In the merged images, total PLVAP expression determined by 
immunohistochemistry (immuno PLVAP, green) and nuclear stains 
(DAPI, blue) are displayed in addition to the PLA signals. Representative 
images from 3 independent experiments are shown. Scale bars, 10. 

m. c, Schematic depiction of mouse PLVAP protein and the PLVAP-Fc 
fusion protein. Cyt, cytoplasmic domain; TM, transmembrane domain. 
Numbers represent amino acids. d, Pull-down assays analysing the affinity 
of binding of PLVAP-Fc and CD4-Fc (a negative control) fusion proteins 
to heparin (Hep)- and streptavidin (Sa)-affinity (negative control) beads. 
The bead-bound proteins were eluted in Laemmli’s sample buffer (the 
immunoblot on the left; this is the full image and different exposure of 
Fig. 3g), or in 1.0M NaCl (the immunoblot on the right). The released 
proteins were separated in SDS-PAGE under reducing conditions and 


cMoP Ly6C” Ly6C_ 
visualized using immunoblotting for the Fc-tail. Aliquots of PLVAP-Fc 
(loading Plvap-Fc) were used as loading controls. Representative blots 
from two independent assays are shown. e, Pull-down assays analysing 
the binding of PLVAP-Fc (201g) to heparin-beads in the absence (—) 
and presence of competing proteins fibronectin (FN, 100,.g) and collagen 
(Coll, 100g). The bound proteins were eluted, separated in SDS-PAGE 
under reducing conditions and visualized using immunoblotting for 

the Fc-tail. f, g Flow cytometry analyses of neuropilin-1 expression 

on live-gated CD41*CD45*c-Kit'!8"F4/80~ EMP cells in E12.5 livers 

(f), and on macrophage-dendritic cell precursors, myeloid precursors, 
common monocyte progenitors, Ly6C* and Ly6C~ monocytes during 
monocytopoiesis in E14.5 livers (g) (gates as in Extended Data Fig. 5c 
and Supplementary Table 1) of wild-type and Plvap~'~ mice. h, i, Flow 
cytometry analyses of VEGFR1 (h) and VEGFR2 (i) expression on cMoP, 
Ly6C* and Ly6C~ monocytes in E14.5 livers. The flow cytometry data are 
shown as frequency of live-gated (f) and live-gated CD45" (h, i) cells. Each 
dot represents one embryo (pooled from 2-3 independent experiments 
and from 2-3 litters (f-i), see Source Data), data are mean +s.e.m. for 
each group. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Normal yolk-sac macrophage-dependent 
morphogenesis in Plvap~/~ mice and the function of PLVAP during 
macrophage ontogenesis. a, Haematoxylin-eosin stains of coronal 
sections of whole E14.5 embryos from wild-type and Plvap~'~ mice. 
White arrows, neural tubes; red arrows, livers. Inset, the developing 
bronchial tree in the lungs. Scale bars, 2mm (main image), 200 1m (inset). 


b, Macroscopic images of toes in wild-type and Plvap~'~ embryos at E16.5. 


Scale bars, 1 mm. ¢, Prussian blue stains of livers, and quantification of 
Fe?*-containing cells (blue) in 5-week-old mice. Scale bars, 200 1m (main 
image), 501m (inset). d, The gating strategy for CD11b*F4/80* cells in 
the mammary fat pad. e, Flow cytometry analyses of CD4* T-helper cells 
and B220* B lymphocytes in the mammary fat pads of wild-type and 
Plvap~'~ mice. Shown are representative images (a-c; 1 = 3 biological 
replicates). Flow cytometry data are shown as frequency of live-gated 
CD45" leukocytes. Each dot represents one mouse embryo (pooled from 
2 independent experiments, see the Source Data), data are mean +s.e.m. 
for each group. f, A schematic model depicting the organ-selective role 
of PLVAP in the seeding of fetal liver monocyte-derived tissue-resident 
macrophages. The yolk-sac-derived tissue-resident macrophages and 
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the progenitors (EMP and HSC) of fetal liver monocytes develop and 
seed normally in the absence of PLVAP. By contrast, PLVAP supports 
the egress of fetal liver-derived monocytes to the blood, and thereby the 
seeding of fetal liver-derived tissue-resident macrophages in different 
tissues. PLVAP fibrils form the fenestral diaphragms (blue) in fetal liver 
sinusoidal endothelial cells (LSEC). The seeding of bone-marrow-derived 
monocytes and macrophages after birth is PLVAP-independent (not 
shown). In the inset, the molecular interactions of PLVAP with heparin, 
neuropilin-1 (NP-1) and VEGF in the fetal liver and the expression of 
neuropilin-1 and VEGFR1 by E14.5 fetal liver monocytes (MO) are 
depicted. Although it remains to be experimentally tested, it is likely 
that PLVAP-heparin complexes at the diaphrams of fetal LSEC have the 
potential to regulate monocyte egress by providing an adhesive substrate 
for fetal liver monocytes (for example, via neuropilin-1, and probably 
via other molecules as well), and/or by immobilizing chemoattractants 
(for example, VEGF, and possibly other heparin-binding chemotactic 
molecules). The possible selective role of PLVAP in the vasculature of 
target organs during the seeding of fetal liver-derived monocytes also 
remains to be tested. 
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Transient, multi-protein complexes are important facilitators 
of cellular functions. This includes the chaperome, an abundant 
protein family comprising chaperones, co-chaperones, adaptors, 
and folding enzymes—dynamic complexes of which regulate cellular 
homeostasis together with the protein degradation machinery’. 
Numerous studies have addressed the role of chaperome members in 
isolation, yet little is known about their relationships regarding how 
they interact and function together in malignancy’. As function 
is probably highly dependent on endogenous conditions found in 
native tumours, chaperomes have resisted investigation, mainly 
due to the limitations of methods needed to disrupt or engineer 
the cellular environment to facilitate analysis. Such limitations 
have led to a bottleneck in our understanding of chaperome-related 
disease biology and in the development of chaperome-targeted 
cancer treatment. Here we examined the chaperome complexes in 
a large set of tumour specimens. The methods used maintained 
the endogenous native state of tumours and we exploited this to 
investigate the molecular characteristics and composition of the 
chaperome in cancer, the molecular factors that drive chaperome 
networks to crosstalk in tumours, the distinguishing factors of the 
chaperome in tumours sensitive to pharmacologic inhibition, and 
the characteristics of tumours that may benefit from chaperome 
therapy. We find that under conditions of stress, such as malignant 
transformation fuelled by MYC, the chaperome becomes 
biochemically ‘rewired’ to form a network of stable, survival- 
facilitating, high-molecular-weight complexes. The chaperones 
heat shock protein 90 (HSP90) and heat shock cognate protein 70 
(HSC70) are nucleating sites for these physically and functionally 
integrated complexes. The results indicate that these tightly 
integrated chaperome units, here termed the epichaperome, can 
function as a network to enhance cellular survival, irrespective of 
tissue of origin or genetic background. The epichaperome, present 
in over half of all cancers tested, has implications for diagnostics 
and also provides potential vulnerability as a target for drug 
intervention. 

To investigate the chaperome in tumours we first analysed HSP90, 
the most abundant chaperome member in human cells!”. In cultured 


non-transformed cells and in normal primary breast tissue (NPT, the 
normal tissue surrounding or adjacent to the corresponding primary 
tumour) (Fig. la, b), HSP90 focused primarily as a single species at 
the predicted isoelectric point (pI) of 4.9. However, cancer cell lines 
analysed by this method contained a complex mixture of HSP90 species 
spanning a pI range of 4.5 to 6; HSP90a and HSP908 isoforms were 
part of these complexes. Furthermore, although all cancer cell lines 
contained a number of HSP90 complexes with pI < 4.9, a subset 
was enriched in HSP90 complexes with the unusual pI of >5, herein 
referred to as ‘type 1’ cells. We refer to cancer cell lines that contained 
mainly complexes with pI < 4.9 as ‘type 2’ cells. This distinction in 
HSP90 complexes was also evident in primary tumours (Fig. 1b). The 
total levels of HSP90 were essentially identical among all analysed sam- 
ples, irrespective of whether they were type 1 or type 2 (Fig. 1a; see 
further analyses). 

Under denaturing conditions, HSP90 in type 1 tumours focused 
mainly at the pI of ~4.9 (Fig. 1c). We therefore directed our attention on 
proteins interacting with HSP90 as the main instrument for pI change in 
type 1 tumours. HSP90 is known to interact with several co-chaperones 
including activator of HSP90 ATPase homologue 1 (AHA1, also known 
as AHSA1), cell division cycle 37 (CDC37), and HSP70-HSP90 
organizing protein (HOP, also known as stress-inducible phosphoprotein 1 
(STIP1)) which links HSP90 to the HSP70 machinery. Each of these 
co-chaperones has a distinct role. CDC37 facilitates activation of 
kinases, AHA1 augments HSP90 ATPase activity, and HSP70 and 
HOP participate in the chaperoning of proteins**!°. We observed that 
cultured cells and primary tumours enriched in the high pI HSP90 
species were also enriched in high-molecular-weight, multimeric 
forms of HSP90 and of other essential chaperome members (Fig. 1d 
and Extended Data Fig. 2c-e). 

We found that PU-H71, an HSP90 inhibitor that binds to HSP90 
more strongly when HSP90 is complexed with co-chaperones and 
onco-client proteins”!®!”, also bound HSP90 more tightly in type 1 
than in type 2 cells (Extended Data Fig. 3a—j). This was independent 
of chaperome expression or intracellular ATP levels (as PU-H71 is 
an ATP competitor) (Extended Data Fig. 4). At the molecular level, 
and unlike the anti-HSP90 antibody H9010, the small fraction 
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Figure 1 | A subset of cancer cells are enriched in stable multimeric 
chaperome complexes. a—d, The biochemical profile of indicated 
chaperome members in cell lines and primary specimens. IB, 
immunoblotting; TNBC, triple-negative breast cancer; NPT, the normal 
tissue surrounding or adjacent to the corresponding primary tumour; PT, 
primary tumour; RT, room temperature. The gel representation of the 
chromatogram is shown for IEF. See also Extended Data Fig. 2a, b. 

e, Workflow used to identify the chaperome components and establish 
their interconnectivity in cells. f, Heat map illustrating core HSP90 
chaperome members enriched (P< 0.1) in type 1 tumours. Last lane, 
HSP70-interacting chaperome. g, Networks showing interactions 


of cellular HSP90 that was part of the high-molecular-weight species 
enriched in type 1 tumours was most sensitive to PU-H71 (Extended 
Data Fig. 3c, h). 

Our data suggested that a biochemically altered chaperome exists in 
type 1 tumours, so we investigated its composition (Fig. le-h). HSP90 
protein isolates in type 1 tumours contained a significant enrichment 
of a number of chaperome proteins known to function as chaperone, 
co-chaperone, scaffolding, adaptor, interface mediators, foldase and 
isomerase proteins. Surprisingly, they also incorporated a large number 
of HSP70 chaperone regulators, in addition to the expected and known 
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between chaperome proteins. See also Extended Data Fig. 5. h, Changes 

in multimeric chaperome complexes and total chaperome levels in cell 
homogenates challenged with control or increasing concentrations of the 
HSP90-directed bait. All data were repeated independently twice with 
representative images shown. For uncropped gel data, see Supplementary 
Fig. 1. i, In both type 1 and 2 tumours, the HSP90 machinery is functional 
and regulates its onco-client proteins such as EGFR and p-S6K, but only 
type 1 but not type 2 tumours are characterized by stable, multimeric 
chaperome complexes that physically and functionally integrate the HSP90 
and HSP70 machinery components. 


HSP90 regulators (Supplementary Discussion). Similarly, an HSP70- 
directed bait isolated numerous HSP90 regulators in type 1 tumours 
(Fig. 1f and Extended Data Fig. 5a—e). Multiple connectivity networks 
that integrate the HSP90 and HSP70 machineries and expand their 
functional reach through participating scaffolding proteins were char- 
acteristic of type 1 but not of type 2 tumours or non-transformed cells 
(Fig. 1g). High-molecular-weight complexes that incorporate HSP90, 
HOP, HSC70 (heat shock cognate 70 kDa protein, the constitutively 
expressed HSP70 paralogue also known as HSPA8)’ and its co-chaperone 
HSP110 (heat shock 105 kDa/110kDa protein 1)’, were present in 
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Figure 2 | The epichaperome facilitates cancer cell survival. a, Changes 
in cell viability upon HSP90a and HSP908 knockdown (mean +s.d., 
unpaired t-test, n = 6) or pharmacologic inhibition (mean, n = 3), as 
indicated. ***P < 0.001. b, Tumour volume in mice (n= 5) treated for the 
indicated time with PU-H/71 or vehicle. Error bars show mean + s.d. 

c, Multimeric HSP90 complexes in primary breast cancer specimens 
(n= 8), clustered by biologic subtype, and their ex vivo sensitivity to 
PU-H71. d, Cytotoxicity upon siRNA knockdown of key chaperome 
members. For knockdown efficiency see messenger RNA (right) 


type 1 but not in type 2 or non-transformed cells. The HSP90 bait readily 
depleted these multimeric species but left the non-bound HSC70 and 
HSP110 species unaltered (Fig. 1h). Similarly, dual knockdown of 
HSP90ca and HSP908 or AHA1 modulated the high molecular HSC70 
complexes only in type 1 tumours; knockdown of HSP110 modulated 
the multimeric HSP90 complexes only in type 1 tumours. Only the 
HOP knockdown modulated HSP90 and HSP70 complexes in both 
tumour types (Extended Data Fig. 5f, g). HSP90 was functional in both 
tumour types (chaperoned the kinases EGFR and p-S6K) and knock- 
down of HSP90 and AHA1 inhibited this activity in both tumour types 
(Extended Data Fig. 5g). Both the HSP90a and HSP908 paralogues, 
but mainly HSC70 and not HSP70 (the inducible HSP70 paralogue also 
known as HSP72 or HSP70-1)?, participated in the reconfiguration of 
the chaperome in type 1 tumours (Extended Data Fig. 5h, i). Substantial 
reconfiguration of the chaperome organization only modestly affected 
the total chaperome levels (Extended Data Fig. 5g, h). 

Together, these results lend support for the existence in type 1 
tumours of HSP90- and HSP70-centric complexes that incorporate the 
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Figure 3 | MYC is a driver of chaperome rewiring into the 
epichaperome. a, MYC transcriptional activity (top) and protein levels 
(bottom) in the indicated cells. 8-actin and GAPDH, loading controls 
(unpaired t-test, each data point is the mean of two technical replicates 
and represents a cell line). HMEC, human mammary epithelial cells. 

b-d, Changes in multimeric chaperome complexes (top) and total protein 
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Cell survival 


Cell death 


and protein levels (see Extended Data Fig. 5g). Error bars show 

mean + s.d., unpaired t-test, n= 6. **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. LDH, lactate 
dehydrogenase. e, Epichaperome, total chaperome levels, chaperome 
activity and cell viability of type 1 cells in which several concentrations 

of siRNAs (n =7) against HSP90a and HSP908 were titrated in. 

f, Correlative analysis between epichaperome levels and cell viability for 
data in e (Pearson's r, two-tailed, n = 14). See also Extended Data Fig. 7. 
For uncropped gel data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. g, Summary schematic. 


co-chaperones of both machineries and integrate the chaperome into a 
large functional and physical network (Fig. 1h). Through scaffolding, 
adaptor, and interface modulator proteins, they bridge the chaperome 
to numerous cellular processes vital for tumour cell function. We refer 
to this highly integrated chaperome network of type 1 tumours as the 
epichaperome. Only a fraction of the entire chaperome pool partici- 
pates in the chaperome rewiring of type 1 tumours. In contrast to the 
integrated epichaperome found in type 1 cells, no such integration is 
found in normal cells and type 2 tumours. In those cases, the HSP90 
machinery only loosely interacts with the HSP70 machinery, mainly 
through the ubiquitous HSP90-HOP-HSP70 connection. In type 2 
tumours, the two major chaperome machineries co-exist as insular 
chaperome communities that are only partially connected to each other. 

Next, we investigated the functional relevance of the integrated 
epichaperome as compared to that of individual chaperome members or 
individual chaperome machineries. First, we investigated the reliance of 
type 1 and type 2 tumours on individual chaperome members (Fig. 2). 
In cells with essentially identical HSP90 levels, targeting of both HSP90a 
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(bottom) in the indicated homogenates of cells where MYC levels were 
modulated as indicated. Data were repeated independently twice with 
representative data shown. In d each data point is the mean from two 
independent experiments and represents a cell line. For uncropped gel 
data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. e, Summary schematic showing MYC as 
the cellular switch for epichaperome assembly and disassembly. 
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and HSP908 was toxic to type 1 but not type 2 tumours (Fig. 2a). 
We confirmed this in mice bearing xenograft tumours (Fig. 2b), in 
primary specimens ex vivo (Fig. 2c), and in human patients (Extended 
Data Fig. 6a). By contrast, while being toxic only to type 1 tumours, 
targeting of HSP90 inactivated its chaperone activity in both tumour 
types (see inhibition and/or degradation of HSP90 regulated proteins 
and pathways, such as EGFR and PI3K/AKT, and cell growth inhibition 
with similar half-maximum inhibitory concentration (ICs9) potencies; 
Extended Data Fig. 6b-i). As observed for HSP90, downregulation of 
other individual chaperome members led to cell death in type 1 but 
not in type 2 cells (Fig. 2d). When we interfered with epichaperome 
formation by reducing the levels of one of its components, AHA1, cells 
became less amenable to killing by PU-H71 (Extended Data Fig. 7a). 
From these observations, we propose that the epichaperome has a role 
as the survival facilitator of type 1 tumours. In type 1 tumours, we 
observed that a striking decline (>95% at protein level, Fig. 2e and 
Extended Data Fig. 7b-f) in overall total HSP90 levels was initially 
paralleled by an increase in the epichaperome. This occurred by an 
increased production of chaperome members that presumably seques- 
tered the remaining HSP90 into the high-molecular-weight complexes. 
Under these conditions of low total HSP90 but high epichaperome levels, 
no cell death was observed. HSP90 function was also not impaired 
(see EGFR and p-S6K). As HSP90 levels continued to drop, however, 
an inflection was observed. At this point, the epichaperome levels 
dropped, chaperome members were depleted, a sudden drop in HSP90 
function occurred, and cell death ensued. Epichaperome expression 
significantly correlated with cell viability (Fig. 2f). In contrast, in type 
2 cells, a similar drastic reduction of HSP90 levels halted its activity, 
but failed to re-wire the chaperome into the epichaperome and did not 
result in cell death (Extended Data Fig. 7g). Together, these findings are 
consistent with the formation of the epichaperome as a survival mech- 
anism for type 1 tumours. When the epichaperome is dismantled by 
ablation of a chaperome component, the network collapses and leads to 
cell death. In type 2 tumours in which the integration of the chaperome 
is only partial and most chaperome members function as insular com- 
munities, depletion of a chaperome member only ‘locally’ compromises 
the chaperome, while overall cellular survival is maintained (Fig. 2g). 
To understand the molecular mechanisms leading to epichaperome 
formation, we investigated the HSP90 interactome in type 1 and type 2 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 5b). We identified MYC as a transcription 
factor that could most probably explain the protein signature observed 
in type 1 tumours. MYC target genes were significantly enriched in 
type 1 tumours, as was a MYC transcriptional signature and positive 


regulators of MYC expression/function (Extended Data Fig. 8). We 
experimentally confirmed a significantly higher MYC transcriptional 
activity in type 1 versus type 2 cancer cells (Fig. 3a). Knockdown of 
MYC re-wired type 1 cells into type 2; this was reflected in the compo- 
sition of the chaperome complexes, the binding to PU-H71 and reduced 
sensitivity to HSP90 inhibition (Fig. 3b-d). We also observed a decrease 
in MYC mRNA and protein levels in type 1 cells that became resistant 
to HSP90 inhibitors after long-term treatment with suboptimal HSP90 
inhibitor concentrations, and demonstrated their rewiring into type 2 
cells (Fig. 3b-d and Extended Data Fig. 9a—e). However, the introduc- 
tion of a functional MYC gene into a type 2 cancer cell rewired it to 
become type 1 (Fig. 3b-d and Extended Data Fig. 9f-1). Oncogenes that 
require single chaperome machinery activity for sufficient transforma- 
tive power (for example, vSRC and mutated MET kinase require HSP90 
(ref. 3)) were unable to induce the formation of the epichaperome, 
nor was epichaperome formation necessary to buffer their oncogenic 
function (Extended Data Fig. 9m-p). Together these findings suggest 
that the transcription factor, MYC, at least in part, causes the molecular 
rewiring of the chaperome into the epichaperome as observed in type 
1 tumours (Fig. 3e). 

The data point to the epichaperome and not the individual chaper- 
ome members as potential targets of chaperome-directed intervention 
in cancer. We thus assessed the prevalence of tumours expressing the 
epichaperome complexes. In probing cancer cell lines representing 
pancreatic, gastric, lung, and breast cancers, as well as lymphomas 
and leukaemias, we found that approximately 60-70% presented 
medium to high levels of epichaperome complexes (Fig. 4a). Similar 
results were obtained with primary liquid tumours (Fig. 4b) and solid 
tumours including lymphomas (Fig. 4c). This establishes that over 
half of tumours tested use the epichaperome irrespective of their sub- 
type, provenance or genetic background. Toxicity to HSP90 inhibition 
correlated with the presence of the epichaperome (P = 0.0006; 
R’=0.71) but was independent of the levels of chaperome members, 
HSP90 client proteins, anti-apoptotic proteins and genetic alterations. 
This correlation held in over 90 cell lines encompassing breast cancer, 
lung cancer, pancreatic and gastric cancers, leukaemia and lymphomas 
(P< 0.0001; R?=0.44) and was true for several HSP90 inhibitors!?”° 
(Extended Data Fig. 10). The data thus indicate that it is the abundance 
of the epichaperome, and not merely its existence, that is indicative 
of the reliance of tumours on the epichaperome. If patients were to 
be selected for epichaperome therapy, not only the existence of this 
species but also its abundance should be measured. To further confirm 
these findings, we collected primary breast cancer specimens (n = 40) 
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Figure 4 | More than half of all tumours tested express the 
epichaperome. a-c, Epichaperome measurement (abundance measured 
by PU-FITC, see Methods) in a panel of 95 cancer cell lines (a), 40 primary 
acute myeloid leukaemias (AMLs) (b), and epichaperome detection 

(by PU-PET, see Methods) in 51 solid tumours and lymphomas, in 
patients (c). Each bar represents a cell line; data are the mean from two 
independent experiments. For PU-PET, cross-sectional CT and PU-PET 
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images of representative tumours are shown each at the same transaxial 
plane. Location of the tumours is indicated by arrows. Scale bars, PET 
window display intensity scales, with upper and lower standardized uptake 
value (SUV) thresholds. d, Ex vivo apoptotic sensitivity of primary breast 
tumours to PU-H71 (n= 23) was compared to epichaperome abundance 
and total HSP90 levels. PT, primary tumour; LN, lymph node (error bars 
represent mean + s.d., unpaired t-test, m= 15). ****P < 0.0001. 
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obtained from surgery. Of these, 23 specimens were suitable samples to 
be evaluated for PU-H71 sensitivity and/or epichaperome abundance by 
isoelectric focusing (IEF) (that is, HSP90 of a pI > 4.9) and total HSP90 
by SDS-PAGE (Fig. 4d). In these specimens, we found a spectrum of 
sensitivities, ranging from 0% to 100% for apoptotic response, with 
56% undergoing at least 50% apoptosis when challenged with 0.5 1M 
PU-H71. Abundance of the epichaperome but not of total HSP90 sig- 
nificantly correlated with sensitivity (Fig. 4d, P< 0.0001). 

Here we report the discovery of a new mechanism of tumour regula- 
tion. Our study unveils a novel usage of the chaperome in epichaperome 
networks for cancer cell survival. The epichaperome results from 
changes in the chaperome that are driven by a change in the cellular 
milieu, that is, activation of MYC, rather than defects in the chaperome 
members, composition, number or structure. It manifests as an 
enhanced physical integration of the HSP90 and HSP70 machineries, 
resulting in the utilization of their capacities in the tumour cell environ- 
ment, and thereby also presenting a vulnerability that might possibly be 
exploited therapeutically with pharmacological modulators. Our results 
offer a blueprint for the future development of therapeutic inhibitors 
specific for multimeric chaperome complexes, and might encourage 
further drug developments and advances in innovative companion 
diagnostics (Extended Data Fig. 1). 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Reagents. HSP90 inhibitors used in this study including PU-H71, PU-DZ13, 
NVP-AUY922, and SNX-2112 were synthesized as previously reported”. 
17-DMAG was purchased from Sigma. HSP90 bait (PU-H71 beads)”!, HSP70 
bait (YK beads)”, biotinylated YK (YK-biotin)”, fluorescently labelled PU-H71 
(PU-FITC)*’, the control derivatives PU-TEG and PU-FITC9 (ref. 24), and the 
radiolabelled PU-H71-derivative !*4I-PU-H71 (ref. 25) were generated as previ- 
ously described. The specificity of PU-H71 for HSP90 and over other proteins 
was extensively analysed’. Thus binding of PU-H71 in cell homogenates, live cells 
and organisms denotes binding to HSP90 species characteristic of each analysed 
tumour or tissue. Combined with the findings that PU-H71 binds more tightly 
to HSP90 in type 1 than in type 2 cells, an observation true for cell homogenates, 
live cells, and in vivo, at the organismal level, we propose that labelled versions of 
PU-H71 are reliable tools to perturb, identify and measure the expression of the 
high-molecular-weight, multimeric HSP90 complexes in tumours. The specificity 
of YK probes for HSP70 was previously reported???>-*, 

Cell lines. Cell lines were obtained from laboratories at WCMC or MSKCC, or 
were purchased from the American Type Culture Collection (ATCC) or Deutsche 
Sammlung von Mikroorganismen und Zellkulturen GmbH (DSMZ). Cells were 
cultured as per the providers’ recommended culture conditions. Cells were 
authenticated using short tandem repeat profiling and tested for mycoplasma. 
The pancreatic cancer cell lines include: ASPC-1 (CRL-1682), PL45 (CRL-2558), 
MiaPaCa2 (CRL-1420), SU.86.86 (CRL-1837), CFPAC (CRL-1918), Capan-2 
(HTB-80), BxPc-3 (CRL-1687), HPAFII (CRL-1997), Capan-1 (HTB-79), 
Panc-1 (CRL-1469), Panc05.04 (CRL-2557) and Hs766t (HTB-134) (purchased 
from the ATCC); 931102 and 931019 are patient derived cell lines provided by 
Y. Janjigian, MSKCC. Breast cancer cell lines were obtained from ATCC and 
include MDA-MB-468 (HTB-132), HCC1806 (CRL-2335), MDA-MB-231 (CRM- 
HTB-26), MDA-MB-415 (HTB-128), MCF-7 (HTB-22), BT-474 (HTB-20), BT-20 
(HTB-19), MDA-MB-361 (HTB-27), SK-Br-3 (HTB-30), MDA-MB-453 (HTB- 
131), T-47D (HTB-133), AU565 (CRL-2351), ZR-75-30 (CRL-1504), ZR-75-1 
(CRL-1500). Lymphoma cell lines include: Akatal, Mutu-1 and Rae-1 (provided 
by W. Tam, WCMC); BCP-1 (CRL-2294), Daudi (CCL-213), EB1 (HTB-60), 
NAMALWA (CRL-1432), P3HR-1 (HTB-62), SU-DHL-6 (CRL-2959), Farage 
(CRL-2630), Toledo (CRL-2631) and Pfeiffer (CRL-2632) (obtained from ATCC); 
HBL-1, MD901 and U2932 (kindly provided by J. Angel Martinez-Climent, Centre 
for Applied Medical Research, Pamplona, Spain); Karpas422 (ACC-32), RCK8 
(ACC-561) and SU-DHL-4 (ACC-495) (obtained from the DSMZ); OCI-LY1, 
OCI-LY3, OCI-LY4, OCI-LY7 and OCI-LY10 (obtained from the Ontario Cancer 
Institute); TMD8 (kindly provided by L. M. Staudt, NIH); BC-1 (derived from an 
AIDS-related primary effusion lymphoma); IBL-1 and IBL-4 (derived from an 
AIDS-related immunoblastic lymphoma) and BC3 (derived from a non-HIV pri- 
mary effusion lymphoma). Leukaemia cell lines include: REH (CRL-8286), HL-60 
(CCL-240), KASUMI-1 (CRL-2724), KASUMI-4 (CRL-2726), TF-1 (CRL-2003), 
KG-1 (CCL-246), K562 (CCL-243), TUR (CRL-2367), THP-1 (TIB-202), U937 
(CRL- 1593.2), MV4-11 (CRL-9591) (obtained from ATCC); KCL-22 (ACC-519), 
OCI-AML3 (ACC-582) and MOLM-13 (ACC-554) (obtained from DSMZ). The 
lung cancer cell lines include: NCI-H3122, NCI-H299 (provided by M. Moore, 
MSKCC); EBC1 (provided by Dr Mellinghoff, MSKCC); PC9 (kindly provided 
by D. Scheinberg, MSKCC), HCC15 (ACC-496) (DSMZ), HCC827 (CRL-2868), 
NCI-H2228 (CRL-5935), NCI-H1395 (CRL-5868), NCI-H1975 (CRL-5908), NCI- 
H1437 (CRL-5872), NCI-H1838 (CRL-5899), NCI-H1373 (CRL-5866), NCI-H526 
(CRL-5811), SK-MES-1 (HTB-58), A549 (CCL-185), NCI-H647 (CRL-5834), 
Calu-6 (HTB-56), NCI-H522 (CRL-5810), NCI-H1299 (CRL-5803), NCI-H1666 
(CRL-5885) and NCI-H1703 (CRL-5889) (obtained from ATCC). The gastric can- 
cer cell lines include: MKN74 (obtained from G. Schwarz, Columbia University), 
SNU-1 (CRL-5971) and NCI-N87 (CRL-5822) (obtained from ATCC), OE19 
(ACC-700) (DSMZ). The non-transformed cell lines MRC-5 (CCL-171), human 
lung fibroblast and HMEC (PCS-600-010), human mammary epithelial cells were 
obtained from ATCC. NIH-3T3, and NIH-3T3 cell lines stably expressing either 
mutant MET (Y1248H) or vSRC, were provided by L. Neckers, National Cancer 
Institute (NCI), USA, and were previously reported?*°°. 

Primary breast cancer specimens. Patient tissue was obtained with informed 
consent and authorized through institutional review board (IRB)-approved 
bio-specimen protocol number 09-121 at Memorial Sloan Kettering Cancer Centre 
(New York, New York). Specimens were treated for 24h or 48h with the indicated 
concentrations of PU-H71 as previously described*!. Following treatment, slices 
were fixed in 4% formalin solution for 1h, then stored in 70% ethanol. For tissue 
analysis, slices were embedded in paraffin, sectioned, slide-mounted, and stained 
with haematoxylin and eosin (H&E). Apoptosis and necrosis of the tumour cells (as 
percentage) was assessed by reviewing all the H&E slides of the case (controls and 
treated ones) in toto, blindly, allowing for better estimation of the overall treatment 
effect to the tumour. In addition, any effects to precursor lesions (if present) and 


any off-target effects to benign surrounding tissue, were analysed. Tissue slides 
were assessed blindly by a breast cancer pathologist who determined the apoptotic 
events in the tumour, as well as any effect on adjacent normal tissue*!. 

Primary acute myeloid leukaemia (AML). Cryopreserved primary AML sam- 
ples were obtained with informed consent and Weill Cornell Medical College IRB 
approval (IRB number 0910010677 and IRB number 0909010629). Samples were 
thawed and cultured for in vitro treatment as described previously. 

Clinical trials. The microdose '“I-PU-H71 PET-CT (Dunphy, M. PET imaging of 
cancer patients using 124I-PUH/71:a pilot study available from: http://clinicaltrials. 
gov; NCT01269593) and phase I PU-H71 therapeutic (Gerecitano, J. The first-in- 
human phase I trial of PU-H71 in patients with advanced malignancies available 
from: http://clinicaltrials.gov; NCT01393509) studies were approved by the insti- 
tutional review board (protocols 10-139 and 11-041, respectively), and conducted 
under an exploratory investigational new drug (IND) application approved by the 
US Food and Drug Administration. Patients provided signed informed consent 
before participation. !*“I-PU-H71 tracer was synthesized in-house by the institu- 
tional cyclotron core facility at high specific activity. 

Epichaperome detection by PU-PET (!*4I-PU-H71 positron emission tomo- 
graphy). For PU-PET, research PET-CT was performed using an integrated 
PET-CT scanner (Discovery DSTE, General Electric). CT scans for attenuation 
correction and anatomic coregistration were performed before tracer injection. 
Patients received 185 megabecquerel (MBq) of '™4I-PU-H71 by peripheral vein 
over two minutes. PET data were reconstructed using a standard ordered subset 
expected maximization iterative algorithm. Emission data were corrected for 
scatter, attenuation, and decay. !4I-PU-H71 scans (PU-PET) were performed 
at 24h after tracer administration. Each picture shown in Fig. 4c and Extended 
Fig. 6a is a scan taken of an individual patient. PET window display intensity 
scales for FDG and PU-PET fusion PET-CT images are given for both PU-PET 
and FDG-PET. Numbers in the scale bar indicate upper and lower SUV thresholds 
that define pixel intensity on PET images. The phase I trial included patients with 
solid tumours and lymphomas who had undergone prior treatment and currently 
had no curative treatment options. Patient cohorts were treated with PU-H71 at 
escalating dose levels determined by a modified continuous reassessment model. 
Each patient was treated with his or her assigned dose of PU-H71 on day 1, 4, 8, 
and 11 of each 21-day cycle. 

Neurons. Human embryonic stem cells (hESCs) were differentiated with a 
modified dual-SMAD inhibition protocol towards floor plate-based midbrain 
dopaminergic (mDA) neurons as described previously**. hESCs were main- 
tained on mouse embryonic fibroblasts and passaged with Dispase (STEMCELL 
Technologies). For each differentiation, hESCs were harvested with Accutase 
(Innovative Cell Technology). At day 30 of differentiation, hESC-derived mDA 
neurons were replated and maintained on dishes precoated with polyornithine 
(PO; 15,.g ml“), laminin (1,.g ml“), and fibronectin (2}.g ml~!) in Neurobasal/ 
B27/L-glutamine-containing medium (NB/B27; Life Technologies) supplemented 
with 10,.M Y-27632 (until day 32) and with BDNF (brain-derived neurotrophic 
factor, 20ng ml~ 1. R&D), ascorbic acid (AA; 0.2mM, Sigma), GDNF (glial cell line- 
derived neurotrophic factor, 20 ng ml~!; R&D), TGFR3 (transforming growth fac- 
tor type 33, Ing ml~’; R&D), dibutyryl cAMP (0.5 mM; Sigma), and DAPT (10 nM; 
Tocris). Two days after replating, mDA neurons were treated with 1,.g ml! mito- 
mycin C (Tocris) for 1h to kill any remaining non-post mitotic contaminants. 
Assays were performed at day 65 of neuron differentiation. 

Epichaperome abundance measurement using the PU-FITC flow cytometry 
assay. The PU-FITC assay was performed as previously described””*. Briefly, cells 
were incubated with 1 1M PU-FITC at 37°C for 4h. Then cells were washed twice 
with FACS buffer (PBS/0.5% FBS), and resuspended in FACS buffer containing 
1g ml! DAPI. HL-60 cells were used as internal control to calculate fold binding 
for all cell lines tested. The mean fluorescence intensity (MFI) of PU-FITC in 
treated viable cells (DAPI negative) was evaluated by flow cytometry. For primary 
AML specimens, cells were also stained with anti-CD45-APC-H/7, to identify blasts 
and lymphocyte populations (BD biosciences). Blasts and lymphocyte populations 
were gated based on SSC versus CD45. The fold PU-FITC binding of leukaemic 
blasts (CD45dim) was calculated relative to lymphocytes (CD45hiSSClow). The 
FITC derivative FITC9 was used as a negative control. 

PU-FITC microscopy. Cells were seeded on coverslips in 6-well plate and cultured 
overnight. Cells were treated with 1 1M PU-FITC or negative control (PU-FITC9, 
an HSP90 inert PU-H71 derivative labelled with FITC). At 4h post-treatment, 
cells were fixed with 4% formaldehyde at room temperature for 30 min, and the 
coverslips were mounted on slides with DAPI-Fluoromount-G Mounting Media 
(Southern Biotech). The images were captured using EVOS FL Auto imaging 
system (ThermoFisher Scientific) or a confocal microscope (Zeiss LSM5). 
HSP90 immunofluorescence staining. Cells were seeded on coverslips and cultured 
overnight. Cells were fixed with 4% formaldehyde at room temperature for 30 min, 
washed three times with PBS, and permeabilized with 0.2% Triton X-100 in 
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blocking buffer (PBS/5% BSA) for 10 min. Cells were incubated in blocking buffer 
for 30 min, and then incubated with rabbit anti-human HSP90qa antibody (1:500, 
Abcam 2928) and mouse anti-human HSP908 (1:500, Stressmarq H9010), or rabbit 
and mouse normal IgG, in blocking buffer for 1 h. Cells were washed three times 
with PBS, and incubated with goat anti-mouse Alexa Fluor 568 and goat anti- 
rabbit Alexa Fluor 488 (1:1,000, ThermoFisher Scientific) in blocking buffer in 
the dark for 1h. Cells were then washed three times with PBS, and the coverslips 
were removed from the plate, and mounted on slides with DAPI-Fluoromount-G 
Mounting Media (Southern Biotech). The images were captured using EVOS FL 
Auto imaging system (ThermoFisher Scientific) or a confocal microscope (Zeiss 
LSM5). Fluorescence intensity was quantified by the integrated density algorithm 
as implemented in Image]. 

PU-FITC or GM-cy3B binding to HSP90 in cell homogenates. Assays were 
carried out in black 96-well microplates (Greiner Microlon Fluotrac 200). A stock 
of 10\.M PU-FITC (or GM-cy3B*) was prepared in DMSO and diluted with Felts 
buffer (20 mM Hepes (K), pH 7.3, 50mM KCl, 2mM DTT, 5mM MgCh, 20 mM 
Na2MoOy,, and 0.01% NP40 with 0.1 mg ml”! BGG). To each well was added the 
fluorescent dye-labelled HSP90 ligand (3 nM PU-FITC or 6nM GM-cy3B), and cell 
lysates (7.5 1g) in a final volume of 1001] Felts buffer. For each assay, background 
wells (buffer only), and tracer controls (PU-FITC only) were included on assay 
plate. To determine the equilibrium binding of GM-cy3b, increasing amounts of 
lysate (up to 201g of total protein) were incubated with tracer. The assay plate was 
placed ona shaker at room temperature for 60 min and the FP values in mP were 
measured every 5min. At time t= 60 min, dissociation of fluorescent ligand was 
initiated by adding 1|1M PU-H71 in Felts buffer to each well and then placing 
the assay plate on a shaker at room temperature and measuring the FP values in 
mP every 5min. The assay window was calculated as the difference between the 
FP value recorded for the bound fluorescent tracer and the FP value recorded for 
the free fluorescent tracer (defined as mP — mPf). Measurements were performed 
ona Molecular Devices SpectraMax Paradigm instrument (Molecular Devices, 
Sunnyvale, CA), and data were imported into SoftMaxPro6 and analysed in 
GraphPad Prism 5. 

Protein analysis by the NanoPro capillary-based immunoassay platform. To 
identify and separate chaperome complexes in tumours, and to overcome the 
limitations of classical protein chromatography methods for resolving complexes of 
similar composition and size, we took advantage of a capillary-based platform that 
combines isoelectric focusing (IEF) with immunoblotting capabilities*>. This meth- 
odology uses an immobilized pH gradient to separate native multimeric protein 
complexes based on their isoelectric point (pI), and allows for subsequent probing 
of immobilized complexes with specific antibodies. The method uses only minute 
amounts of sample, thus enabling the interrogation of primary specimens. Cultured 
cells were lysed in 20 mM HEPES pH 7.5, 50 mM KCI, 5mM MgCh, 0.01% NP40, 
20mM Na,MoO, buffer, containing protease and phosphatase inhibitors. Primary 
specimens were lysed in either Bicine-Chaps or RIPA buffers (ProteinSimple). 
Total protein assay was performed on an automated system, NanoPro 1000 
Simple Western (ProteinSimple), for charge-based separation. Briefly, total cell 
lysates were diluted to a final protein concentration of 250 ng jl! using a mas- 
ter mix containing 1x Premix G2 pH 3-10 separation gradient (Protein simple) 
and 1 x isoelectric point standard ladders (ProteinSimple). Samples diluted in 
this manner maintained their native charge state, and were loaded into capillar- 
ies (ProteinSimple) and separated based on their isoelectric points at a constant 
power of 21,000 |. Watts for 40 min. Immobilization was performed by UV-light 
embedded in the Simple Western system, followed by incubations with anti- 
HSP908 (SMC-107A, StressMarq Biosciences), anti- HSP90a (ab2928, Abcam), 
anti-HSP70 (SPA-810, Enzo), AKT (4691), P-AKT (9271) or BCL2 (2872) from 
Cell Signaling Technology and subsequently with HRP-conjugated anti-Mouse IgG 
(1030-05, SouthernBiotech) or with HRP-conjugated anti-Rabbit IgG (4010-05, 
SouthernBiotech). Protein signals were quantitated by chemiluminescence using 
SuperSignal West Dura Extended Duration Substrate (Thermo Scientific), and 
digital imaging and associated software (Compass) in the Simple Western system, 
resulting in a gel-like representation of the chromatogram. This representation is 
shown for each figure. 

Western blotting. Protein was extracted from cultured cells in 20 mM Tris pH 7.4, 
150mM NaCl, 1% NP-40 buffer with protease and phosphatase inhibitors added 
(Complete tablets and PhosSTOP EASYpack, Roche). Ten to fifty jug of total pro- 
tein was subjected to SDS-PAGE, transferred onto nitrocellulose membrane, and 
incubated with indicated antibodies. HSP908 (SMC-107) and HSP110 (SPC-195) 
antibodies were purchased from Stressmarq; HER2 (28-0004) from Zymed; HSP70 
(SPA-810), HSC70 (SPA-815), HIP (SPA-766), HOP (SRA-1500), and HSP40 (SPA- 
400) from Enzo; HSP908 (ab2927), HSP90qa (ab2928), p23 (ab2814), GAPDH 
(ab8245) and AHA1 (ab56721) from Abcam; cleaved PARP (G734A) from 
Promega; CDC37 (4793), CHIP (2080), EGFR (4267), S6K (2217), phospho-S6K 
(235/236) (4858), P-AKT ($473) (9271), AKT (4691), P-ERK (T202/Y204) (4377), 
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ERK (4695), MCLI (5453), Bcl-XL (2764), BCL2 (2872), c-MYC (5605) and HER3 
(4754) from Cell Signaling Technology; and 8-actin (A1978) from Sigma-Aldrich. 
The blots were washed with TBS/0.1% Tween 20 and incubated with appropriate 
HRP-conjugated secondary antibodies. Chemiluminescent signal was detected 
with Enhanced Chemiluminescence Detection System (GE Healthcare) following 
the manufacturer's instructions. 

Native-cognate antibodies. We screened a panel of anti-chaperome antibodies for 
those that interacted with the target protein in its native form. We reasoned that 
these antibodies were more likely to capture stable multimeric forms of the chap- 
erome members. These native-cognate antibodies were used in native-PAGE and 
IEF analyses of chaperome complexes. HSP908 (SMC-107) and HSP110 (SPC-195) 
antibodies were purchased from Stressmarq; HSP70 (SPA-810), HSC70 (SPA-815), 
HOP (SRA-1500), and HSP40 (SPA-400) from Enzo; HSP908 (ab2927), HSP90« 
(ab2928), and AHA1 (ab56721) from Abcam; CDC37 (4793) from Cell Signaling 
Technology. 

Native gel electrophoresis. Cells were lysed in 20 mM Tris pH 7.4, 20 mM 
KCl, 5mM MgCh, 0.01% NP40, and 10% glycerol buffer by a freeze-thaw pro- 
cedure. Primary samples were lysed in either Bicine-Chaps or RIPA buffers 
(ProteinSimple). Twenty-five to one hundred j1g of protein was loaded onto 4-10% 
native gradient gel and resolved at 4°C. The gels were immunoblotted as described 
above following either incubation in Tris-Glycine-SDS running buffer for 15 min 
before transfer in regular transfer buffer for 1h, or directly transferred in 0.1% 
SDS-containing transfer buffer for 1h. 

siRNA knockdown. Cells were plated at 1 x 10° per 6 well-plate and transfected with 
an siRNA against human AHA! (AHSA1; 5/-TTCAAATTGGTCCACGGATAA-3’), 
HSP90a (HSP90AAI; no. 1 5’-ATGGCATGACAACTACTTTAA-3/; no. 2 5/-AACC 
CTGACCATTCCATTATT-3’; no.3 5’-TGCACTGTAAGACGTATGTAA-3’), 
HSP9068 (HSP90AB1; no., 5‘/-CAAGAATGATAAGGCAGTTAA-3‘; no. 5/-TACGTT 
GCTCACTATTACGTA-3’; no.3 5’-CAGAAGACAAGGAGAATTACA-3’) 
HSP90q/8 (no.1 5‘-CAGAATGAAGGAGAACCAGAA-3’, no.2 5/-CACAACGA 
TGATGAACAGTAT-3’), HSP110 (HSPH1; 5‘-AGGCCGCTTTGTAGTTC 
AGAA-3’) from Qiagen or HOP (STIP1) (Dharmacon; M-019802-01), or a 
negative control (scramble; 5’/-CAGGGTATCGACGATTACAAA-3’) with 
Lipofectamine RNAiMAX reagent (Invitrogen), incubated for 72 h and subjected 
to further analysis. 

qRT-PCR. Total mRNA was isolated using TRIzol Reagent (Invitrogen) fol- 
lowing the manufacturer’s recommended protocol. Reverse transcription of 
mRNA into cDNA was performed using QuantiTect Reverse Transcription 
Kit (Qiagen). qRT-PCR was performed using PerfeCTa SYBR (Quanta 
Bioscience), 10nM AHSA1 (forward: 5’/-GCGGCCGCTTCTAGTAGTTT-3’ 
and reverse: 5’‘-CATCTCTCTCCGTCCAGTGC-3’) and GAPDH (forward: 
5'-CAAAGGCACAGTCAAGGCTGA-3’ and reverse: 5’-TGGTGAAGACG 
CCAGTAGATT-3’) primers, or 1x QuantiTect Primers for HSP110 (HSPH1), 
HSP90a (HSP90AA1), HSP908 (HSP90AB1), HSP70 (HSPA1A), HOP (STIP1) 
(Qiagen) following recommended PCR cycling conditions. Melting curve analysis 
was performed to ensure product uniformity. 

Protein depletion. To investigate which of the two HSP70 paralogues is involved 
in epichaperome formation we performed immunodepletions with HSP70 and 
HSC70 antibodies. Protein lysates were immunoprecipitated consecutively three 
times with either an HSP70 (Enzo, SPA-810), HSC70 (Enzo, SPA-815) or HOP 
(kindly provided by M. B. Cox, University of Texas at El Paso), or with the same 
species normal antibody as a negative control (Santa Cruz). The resulting super- 
natant was collected and run on a native or a denaturing gel. 

Native gel electrophoresis and isoelectric focusing (IEF) under denaturing 
conditions. Tumour lysates were mixed with 10 M urea (dissolved in Felts buffer) 
to reach the indicated final concentrations of 2M, 4M and 6M. After incubation 
for 10 min at room temperature or frozen overnight at —80°C, the lysates were 
loaded onto 410% native gradient gel and resolved at 4°C or applied to the IEF 
capillary. The HSP908 bands were detected by using antibody purchased from 
Stressmarq (SMC-107). 

MYC knockdown by lentiviral-delivered shRNA. A lentiviral vector expressing 
the MYC shRNA, as previously described”, was requested from Addgene (Plasmid 
29435, c-MYC shRNA sequence: GACGAGAACAGTTGAAACA). Viruses were 
prepared by co-transfecting the shRNA vector, the packaging plasmid psPAX2 
and the envelop plasmid pMD2.G into HEK293 cells. OCI-LY1 cells were then 
infected with lentiviral supernatants in the presence of 41g ml! polybrene for 24h. 
Following flow cytometry selection for positive cells, cells were expanded for fur- 
ther experiments. The MYC protein level was confirmed at 10 days post-infection 
by western blot using the anti- MYC antibody (Cell Signaling Technology, 5605). 
Exogenous MYC expression. Viruses were prepared by co-transfection of the 
lentiviral vector expressing the MYC shRNA with pLM-mCerulean-2A-cMyc 
(Addgene, 23244) or pCDH-puro-cMYC (Addgene, 46970), the packaging plasmid 
psPAX2, and the envelope plasmid pMD2.G into HEK293 cells. ASPC1 cells were 
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then infected with lentiviral supernatants in the presence of 41g ml”! polybrene for 
24h and sorted for mCerulean positive cells or selected with puromycin treatment. 
Changes in cell size after infection were monitored by analysing the forward scatter 
(FSC) of intact cells via flow cytometry. MYC protein levels were analysed at 4 days 
post-infection by western blot. 

MYC transcription factor binding activity assay. Whole cell extracts were pre- 
pared by homogenizing cells in RIPA buffer (20 mM HEPES pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCl, 
1% NP40, 0.25% sodium deoxycholate, 10% glycerol, protease inhibitors). MYC 
activity was determined using the TransAM c-Myc Kit (Active Motif, 43396), 
following the manufacturer's instructions. 

Cell viability assessment ATP assay. Cell viability was assessed using CellTiter-Glo 
luminescent Cell Viability Assay (Promega) after a 72h PU-H71 treatment. The 
method determines the number of viable cells in culture based on quantification 
of the ATP present, which signals the presence of metabolically active cells, and 
was performed as previously reported*”. For the annexin V staining, cells were 
labelled with Annexin V-PE and 7AAD after PU-H71 treatment for 48h, as pre- 
viously reported**. The necrotic cells were defined as annexin V‘/7AAD*, and 
the early apoptotic cells were defined as annexin V*/7AAD . For the LDH assay 
the release of lactate dehydrogenase (LDH) into the culture medium only occurs 
upon cell death. Following indicated treatment, the culture medium was collected 
and centrifuged to remove living cells and cell debris. The collected medium was 
incubated at room temperature for 30 min with the Cytotox-96 Non-radioactive 
Assay kit (Promega) LDH substrate. 

In vivo studies. All animal studies were conducted in compliance with MSKCC’s 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee (IACUC) guidelines. Female 
athymic nu/nu mice (NCRNU-M, 20-25 g, 6 weeks old) were obtained from 
Harlan Laboratories and were allowed to acclimatize at the MSKCC vivarium 
for 1 week before implanting tumours. Mice were provided with food and water 
ad libitum. Tumour xenografts were established on the forelimbs for PET imaging 
and on the flank for efficacy studies. Tumours were initiated by sub-cutaneous 
injection of 1 x 10” cells for MDA-MB-468 and 5 x 10° for ASPC1 in a 20041] cell 
suspension of a 1:1 v/v mixture of PBS with reconstituted basement membrane 
(BD Matrigel, Collaborative Biomedical Products). Before administration, a 
solution of PU-H71 was formulated in citrate buffer. Sample size was chosen 
empirically based on published data*’. No statistical methods were used to 
predetermine sample size. Animals were randomly assigned to groups. Studies 
were not conducted blinded. 

Small-animal PET imaging. Imaging was performed with a dedicated small- 
animal PET scanner (Focus 120 microPET; Concorde Microsystems, Knoxville, 
TN). Mice were maintained under 2% isoflurane (Baxter Healthcare, Deerfield, 
IL) anaesthesia in oxygen at 2 litres per min during the entire scanning period. 
To reduce the thyroid uptake of free iodide arising from metabolism of tracer, 
mice received 0.01% potassium iodide solution in their drinking water starting 
48 h before tracer administration. For PET imaging, each mouse was administered 
9.25 MBq (250 1Ci) of !4I-PU-H7I via the tail vein. List-mode data (10 to 30 min 
acquisitions) were obtained for each animal at various time points post-tracer 
administration. An energy window of 420-580keV and a coincidence timing win- 
dow of 6ns were used. The resulting list-mode data were sorted into 2-dimensional 
histograms by Fourier rebinning; transverse images were reconstructed by 
filtered back projection (FBP). The image data were corrected for non-uniformity 
of scanner response, dead-time count losses, and physical decay to the time of 
injection. There was no correction applied for attenuation, scatter, or partial- 
volume averaging. The measured reconstructed spatial resolution of the Focus 120 
is 1.6-mm FWHM at the centre of the field of view. Region of interest (ROI) analysis 
of the reconstructed images was performed using ASIPro software (Concorde 
Microsystems, Knoxville, TN), and the maximum pixel value was recorded for each 
tissue/organ ROI. A system calibration factor (that is, |1Ci per ml per cps per voxel) 
that was derived from reconstructed images of a mouse-size water-filled cylinder 
containing '*F was used to convert the ‘I voxel count rates to activity concentra- 
tions (after adjustment for the I positron branching ratio). The resulting image 
data were then normalized to the administered activity to parameterize the micro- 
PET images in terms of per cent injected dose per gram (%ID per g) (corrected for 
decay of “I to the time of injection). Post-reconstruction smoothing was applied 
only for visual representation of images in the figures. Upon euthanasia, radio- 
activity (1741) was measured ina gamma-counter (Perkin Elmer 1480 Wizard 3 
Auto Gamma counter) using a 400-600 keV energy window. Count data were 
background- and decay-corrected to the time of injection, and the percent injected 
dose per gram (%ID per g) for each tumour sample was calculated using a cali- 
bration curve to convert counts to radioactivity, followed by normalization to the 
total activity injected. 

Efficacy studies. Mice (n=5) bearing MDA-MB-468 or ASPC1 tumours reach- 
ing a volume of 100-150 mm}? were treated i.p. using PU-H71 (75mg per kg) or 
vehicle, on a 3 times per week schedule, as indicated. Tumour volume (in mm?) 


was determined by measurement with Vernier calipers, and was calculated as the 
product of its length x width x 0.5. Tumour volume was expressed on indicated 
days as the median tumour volume + s.d. indicated for groups of mice. Mice were 
euthanized after similar PU-H71 treatment periods, and at a time before tumours 
reached a size that resulted in discomfort or difficulty in physiological functions of 
mice in the individual treatment group, in accordance with our IUCAC protocol. 
LC-MS/MS analyses. Frozen tissue was dried and weighed before homogenization 
in acetonitrile/H2O (3:7). PU-H71 was extracted in methylene chloride, and the 
organic layer was separated and dried under vacuum. Samples were reconstituted 
in mobile phase. The concentrations of PU-H71 in tissue or plasma were deter- 
mined by high-performance LC-MS/MS. PU-H71-dg was added as the internal 
standard*’. Compound analysis was performed on the 6410 LC-MS/MS system 
(Agilent Technologies) in multiple reaction monitoring mode using positive-ion 
electrospray ionization. For tissue samples, a Zorbax Eclipse XDB-C18 column 
(2.1 x 50mm, 3.5|1m) was used for the LC separation, and the analyte was eluted 
under an isocratic condition (80% H2O + 0.1% HCOOH: 20% CH3CN) for 3 min 
at a flow rate of 0.4ml min. For plasma samples, a Zorbax Eclipse XDB-C18 
column (4.6 x 50mm, 51m) was used for the LC separation, and the analyte was 
eluted under a gradient condition (H2O + 0.1% HCOOH:CH3CN, 95:5 to 70:30) 
at a flow rate of 0.35 ml min”. 

Chemical bait precipitation and proteomics. Protein extracts were prepared 
either in 20mM HEPES pH 7.5, 50mM KCl, 5mM MgCh, 1% NP40, and 20 mM 
Na,MoO, for PU-H71 beads pull-down, or in 20 mM Tris pH 7.4, 150mM NaCl, 
and 1% NP40 for YK beads pull-down. Samples were incubated with the PU-H71 
beads (HSP90 bait) for 3-4h or with the YK beads (HSP70 bait, for chemical 
precipitation) overnight, at 4°C, then washed and subjected to SDS-PAGE with 
subsequent immunoblotting and western blot analysis. For HSP70 proteomic 
analyses, cells were incubated with a biotinylated YK-derivative, YK-biotin. 
Briefly, MDA-MB-468 cells were treated for 4h with 100M biotin-YK5 or 
p-biotin as a negative control. Cells were collected and lysed in 20 mM Tris 
pH 7.4, 150mM NaCl, and 1% NP40 buffer. Protein extracts were incubated 
with streptavidin agarose beads (Thermo Scientific) for 1h at 4°C, washed with 
20mM Tris pH 7.4, 150 mM NaCl, and 0.1% NP40 buffer and applied onto SDS- 
PAGE. The gels were stained with SimplyBlue Coomassie stain (Invitrogen Life 
Science Technologies). Proteomic analyses were performed using the pub- 
lished protocol”!®*?, Control beads contained an inert molecule as previously 
described”!8?, 

Protein identification by nano-liquid chromatography coupled to tandem mass 
spectrometry (LC-MS/MS) analysis. Affinity-purified protein complexes from 
type 1 tumours (n= 6; NCI-H1975, MDA-MB-468, OCI-LY 1, Daudi, IBL1, BC3), 
type 2 tumours (n= 3; ASPC1, OCI-LY4, Ramos) and from non-transformed cells 
(n= 3; MRC5, HMEC and neurons) were resolved using SDS-polyacrylamide gel 
electrophoresis, followed by staining with colloidal, SimplyBlue Coomassie stain 
(Invitrogen Life Science Technologies) and excision of the separated protein bands. 
Control beads that contained an inert molecule were subjected to the same steps 
as PU-H71 and YK beads and served as a control experiment. To ensure that 
we captured a majority of the HSP90 complexes in each cell type, we performed 
these studies under conditions of HSP90-bait saturation. The number of gel 
sections per lane averaged to be 14. In situ trypsin digestion of gel bound proteins, 
purification of the generated peptides and LC-MS/MS analysis were performed 
using our published protocols”!*”*, After the acquisition of raw files, Proteowizard 
(version 3.0.3650)*! was used to create a Mascot Generic Format (mgf) file 
containing accurate mass for each peak and its corresponding ms2 ions. Each mgf 
was then subjected to search a human segment of Uniprot protein database (20,273 
sequences, European Bioinformatics Institute, Swiss Institute of Bioinformatics 
and Protein Information Resource) using Mascot (Matrix Science; version 2.5.0; 
http://www.matrixscience.com). Decoy proteins were added to the search to 
allow for the calculation of false discovery rates (FDR). The search parameters 
were as follows: (i) two missed cleavage tryptic sites were allowed; (ii) precursor 
ion mass tolerance = 10 p.p.m.; (iii) fragment ion mass tolerance = 0.8 Da; and 
(iv) variable protein modifications were allowed for methionine oxidation, 
deamidation of asparagine and glutamines, cysteine acrylamide derivatization 
and protein N-terminal acetylation. MudPit scoring was typically applied using 
significance threshold score P < 0.01. Decoy database search was always activated 
and, in general, for merged LS-MS/MS analysis of a gel lane with P< 0.01, false 
discovery rate averaged around 1%. The Mascot search result was finally imported 
into Scaffold (Proteome Software, Inc.; version 4_4_1) to further analyse tandem 
mass spectrometry (MS/MS) based protein and peptide identifications. X! Tandem 
(The GPM, http://thegpm.org; version CYCLONE (2010.12.01.1) was then 
performed and its results are merged with those from Mascot. The two search 
engine results were combined and displayed at 1% FDR. Protein and peptide 
probability was set at 95% with a minimum peptide requirement of 1. Protein 
identifications were expressed as Exclusive Spectrum Counts that identified each 
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protein listed. Primary data, such as raw mass spectrometry files, Mascot generic 
format files and proteomics data files created by Scaffold have been deposited 
onto the MassIVE site (https://massive.ucsd.edu/ProteoSA Fe/static/massive.jsp; 
MassIVE Accession ID: MSV000079877). In each of the Scaffold files that validate 
and import Mascot searched files, peptide matches, scoring information (Mascot, 
as well as X! Tandem search scores) for peptide and protein identifications, MS/MS 
spectra, protein views with sequence coverage and more, can be easily accessed. To 
read the Scaffold files, free viewer software can be found at (http://www.proteome- 
software.com/products/free-viewer/). Peptide matches and scoring information 
that demonstrate the data processing are available in Supplementary Table 1f-q. 
Bioinformatics analyses. The exclusive spectrum count values, an alternative 
for quantitative proteomic measurements”, were used for protein analyses. 
CHIP and PP5 were examined and used as internal quality controls among 
the samples. Statistics were performed using R (version 3.1.3) limma pack- 
age 44. For entries with zero spectral counts, and to enable further analyses, 
we assigned an arbitrary small number of 0.1. The data were then transformed 
into logarithmic base 10 for analysis. Linear models were fit to the transformed 
data and moderated standard errors were calculated using empirical Bayesian 
methods. For Fig. 1f and Extended Data Fig. 5a, a moderated t-statistic was 
used to compare protein enrichment between type 1 cells and combined type 
2 and non-transformed cells**. For Extended Data Fig. 5b, the t-statistic was 
performed to compare protein enrichment among type 1 cells, type 2 cells and 
non-transformed cells (see Supplementary Table 1). Heat maps were created to 
display the selected proteins using the package “gplots” and “lattice"4**”. See 
Supplementary Table 1 in which the table tab ‘a corresponds to Fig. 1f and con- 
tains core chaperome networks in type 1, type 2 and non-transformed cells; the 
table tab ‘b corresponds to Extended Data Fig. 5a and contains comprehensive 
chaperome networks in type 1, type 2 and non-transformed cells; the table tab 
‘¢ corresponds to Extended Data Fig. 5b and Extended Data Fig. 8b and con- 
tains the HSP90 interactome as isolated by the HSP90 bait in type 1, type 2 and 
non-transformed cells; the table tab ‘d’ corresponds to Extended Data Fig. 8a 
and contains upstream transcriptional regulators that explain the protein signa- 
ture of typel tumours and the table tab ‘e’ contains metastasis-related proteins 
characteristic of type 1 tumours. 

The protein-protein interaction (PPI) network and upstream transcriptional 
regulators. To understand the physical and functional protein-interaction prop- 
erties of the HSP90-interacting chaperome proteins enriched in type 1 tumours, 
we used the Search Tool for the Retrieval of Interacting Genes/Proteins (STRING) 
database**. Proteins displayed in the heat map were uploaded in STRING data- 
base to generate the PPI networks. STRING builds functional protein-association 
networks based on compiled available experimental evidence. The thickness 
of the edges represents the confidence score of a functional association. The 
score was calculated based on four criteria: co-expression, experimental and 
biochemical validation, association in curated databases, and co-mentioning in 
PubMed abstracts*®. Proteins with no adjacent interactions were not shown. The 
colour scale in nodes indicates the average enrichment of the protein (meas- 
ured as exclusive spectral counts) in type 1, type 2, and non-transformed cells, 
respectively. The network layout for type 1 tumours was generated using edge- 
weighted spring-electric layout in Cytoscape with slight adjustments of marginal 
nodes for better visualization”’. The layout for type 2 and non-transformed cells 
retains that of type 1 for better comparison. Proteins with average relative abun- 
dance values less than 1 were deleted from analyses. The biological processes 
in which they participate and the functionality of proteins enriched in type 1 
tumours were assigned based on gene ontology terms and based on their desig- 
nated interactome from UniProtKB, STRING, and/or I2D databases***°-*3, The 
Upstream Regulator analytic, as implemented in Ingenuity Pathways Analysis 
(IPA, QIAGEN Redwood City, http://www.qiagen.com/ingenuity), was used to 
identify the cascade of upstream transcriptional regulators that can explain the 
observed protein expression changes in type 1 tumours. The analysis is based on 
prior knowledge of expected effects between transcriptional regulators and their 
target genes stored in the Ingenuity Knowledge Base. The analysis examines how 
many known targets of each transcription regulator are present in the data set, 
and calculates an overlap P value for upstream regulators based on significant 
overlap between dataset genes and known targets regulated by a transcription reg- 
ulator. For Extended Data Fig. 8b, proteins were selected based on 3 pre-curated 
lists (MYC target genes based on the analysis report from INGENUITY, MYC 
signature genes based on the reported list provided in ref. 54 and MYC expres- 
sion/function activators were manually curated from UniProt and GeneCards 
databases). 

Sequencing data. Cell lines with information available in the cBioPortal for 
cancer genomics (http://www.cbioportal.org) were evaluated for mutations in 
pathways implicated in cancer: P53, RAS, RAF, PTEN, PIK3CA, AKT, EGFR, 
HER2, CDK2NA/B, RB, MYC, STAT1, STAT3, JAK2, MET, PDGFR, KDM6A, 
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KIT. Mutations in major chaperome members (HSP90AA1, HSP90AB1, HSPH1, 
HSPA8, STIP1, AHSA1) were also evaluated. 

Statistical analysis. Data were visualized and statistical analyses performed using 
GraphPad Prism (version 6; GraphPad Software) or R statistical package. In each 
group of data, estimate variation was taken into account and is indicated in each 
figure as s.d. or s.e.m. If a single panel is presented, data are representative of 2 or 
3 biological or technical replicates, as indicated. P values for unpaired compari- 
sons between two groups with comparable variance were calculated by two-tailed 
Student's t-test. Pearson's tests were used to identify correlations among variables. 
Significance for all statistical tests was shown in figures for not significant (NS), 
*P<0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P< 0.001 and ****P < 0.0001. No samples or animals 
were excluded from analysis, and sample size estimates were not used. Animals 
were randomly assigned to groups. Studies were not conducted blinded, with the 
exception of all patient specimen histological analyses. 
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epichaperome: 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Summary of the experimental design and 
findings. a, Schematic of the experimental approach to address four 

key questions concerning the chaperome in cancer: (1) what are the 
molecular characteristics and composition of the chaperome in cancer; 
(2) what molecular factors drive chaperome networks to crosstalk in 
tumours; (3) what distinguishes the chaperomes of tumours that are 
sensitive to pharmacologic inhibition from those that are not; and (4) 
what are the characteristics of tumours that may benefit from chaperome 
therapy? To retain the endogenous proteome/chaperome make-up and 
function, we applied a variety of chemical biology tools and biochemical 
methods that retain native protein conformations and complexes. This 
approach minimally interferes with the system it interrogates, thus 
providing answers closer to the reality of disease. When applicable, 

data were validated by alternative and complementary methods, as 
indicated. This approach led to the discovery of a novel mechanism of 
tumour regulation. Specifically, we have identified and characterized the 
epichaperome, a modified chaperome network. Our data demonstrate that 
heterogeneous and stable, multimeric chaperome complexes nucleating 
on HSP90 and HSP70, and incorporating co-chaperones, isomerases, 
scaffolding proteins, and transport proteins, bring about the effective 
physical and functional integration of the chaperome machinery into the 
epichaperome. Chaperome rewiring into the epichaperome is fuelled by 
powerful transcription activators such as MYC. Only under conditions in 
which the chaperome becomes tightly integrated both functionally and 


physically to form the epichaperome are tumours addicted to individual 
chaperome members. The epichaperome is the survival mechanism 

for type 1 tumours; when the epichaperome is dismantled by ablation 

of a component chaperome, the chaperome network collapses leading 

to cell death. In contrast, in type 2 tumours in which the integration of 
the chaperome is only partial and most chaperome members function 

as insular communities, depletion of chaperome members only ‘locally’ 
compromises the chaperome, maintaining overall cellular survival. 

b, c, Therapeutic and diagnostic implications of the findings. We propose 
the epichaperome as a biomarker to stratify patients for chaperome 
therapy, such as HSP90 inhibitors. This work also provides several ways 
to measure the epichaperome in clinic, that is, a non-invasive imaging 
assay (PU-PET) for solid tumours, a flow cytometry assay based on PU- 
FITC for liquid tumours and a native protein separation and analysis 

for minute biopsy specimens (isoelectric focusing; NanoPro technique) 
(b). We also propose that HSP90 is a cancer target when integrated into 
the epichaperome. Thus, HSP90 inhibitors that are specific for HSP90 
when part of the epichaperome would be preferred for clinical use. Non- 
discriminate pharmacological agents that target chaperome members 
regardless of whether they are in the epichaperome or are part of dynamic 
complexes, such as in normal cells, could lead to toxicities and a low 
therapeutic index. For example, GI and ocular toxicities have been 
associated with some HSP90 inhibitors and not others due to chronic 
HSP90 inhibition in these normal tissues. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Biochemical profile of chaperome members 
in cancer cell lines and primary specimens. a, The biochemical profile of 
HSP90 in cell lines was analysed by native capillary isoelectric focusing. 
The ‘heat map’ representation shows snapshots of HSP90 complexes as 
detected under different antibody blotting exposure times. See also 

Fig. la. b, The biochemical profile of HSP90 in samples denatured 

with urea. RT, room temperature; ON, overnight. Data were repeated 
independently twice with representative data shown. c-e, The biochemical 
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profile of indicated chaperome members in cell lines (c, n=4) and 
primary specimens (breast cancer, n = 5 (d), and acute myeloid leukaemia 
(AML), n= 2 (e)) was analysed by native capillary isoelectric focusing 
(IEF), native-PAGE and SDS-PAGE. The schematic for the isolation and 
separation of AML blasts for biochemical analyses is shown in e, top. 
TNBC, triple negative breast cancer; HER2*, HER2-overexpressing breast 
cancer. For uncropped gel data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | PU-H71 and its labelled versions are 

reliable tools to perturb, identify and measure the expression of the 
high-molecular-weight, multimeric HSP90 complexes in tumours. 

a, Correlative analysis between binding of a fluorescently (FITC) labelled 
PU-H71 (PU-FITC) to the panel of cancer cells shown in Fig. la 

(n= 6) and their apoptotic sensitivity to HSP90 inhibition (Pearson's r, 
two-tailed). Each data point represents a cell line. b, MDA-MB-468 

(type 1) and ASPC1 (type 2) contain similar levels of HSP90 but only 
MDA-MB.-468 expresses the high-molecular-weight chaperome species 
(see also Fig. 1a). HSP90a and HSP908 levels were quantified by 
fluorescence microscopy (n = 50; mean + s.d.; unpaired t-test, NS). Scale 
bar, 10,1m. c, Association and dissociation of PU-FITC (a FITC labelled 
PU-H71) from HSP90 was probed in cell homogenates by fluorescence 
polarization. Average from technical duplicates is shown on the graph. The 
experiment was carried out twice with similar results. d, Association and 
dissociation of PU-H71-bait (a solid-support immobilised PU-H71) from 
HSP90 was probed in cell homogenates by chemical precipitation followed 
by analyses of HSP90 in the supernatant and of HSP90 isolated on the 
solid support. A solid-support containing immobilized PU-H71 and an 
HSP90-inert molecule (control bait) were incubated with cell homogenates 
for 2h. The bait-captured cargo was isolated and analysed by western blot 
(bait). The HSP90 species in the supernatant were separated and analysed 
as indicated. For isoelectric focusing, both the gel (for experimental 
duplicates) and the heat map representations of different exposure times 
are shown for each experimental condition. HMEC cells are shown for 
reference. Data were repeated independently twice with representative 
data shown. e, f, Association and dissociation of PU-H71 from type 1 

and 2 tumours, measured in cells. Binding of PU-FITC to live cells was 
analysed by flow cytometry and fluorescence microscopy, as indicated. 
PU-FITC (1M for flow and 5M for microscopy) was added to cells and 
incubated for 4h before fluorescence signal detection. To show specificity 
of binding, the signal was competed off in a dose-dependent manner with 
unlabelled PU-H71. Control FITC, a triethylene glycol labelled FITC. 

e, Mean from two technical replicates; f, mean + s.d., n = 50 individual 
cells, unpaired t-test, ****P < 0.0001. The fluorescence intensity of PU- 
FITC staining was quantified by ImageJ. Scale bar, 101m. g, Association 
and dissociation of PU-H71 from type 1 and 2 tumours, measured in vivo. 
Biodistribution of !74I-PU-H71 (a 124I radiolabelled version of 
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PU-H71) was monitored live in tumour-bearing mice. Each mouse bears 
one xenografted MDA-MB-468 and one ASPC1 tumour, of similar volume, 
as indicated. Following intraveneous (iv) injection of a tracer amount of 
the !**I-PU-H71 agent, mice were monitored by micro-positron emission 
tomography (PET) imaging. Representative images taken at the indicated 
times post-injection are shown. Note that immediately after injection 
(Lh timepoint image), the agent is widely and uniformly distributed 
throughout the body and in each tumour. The off rate from type 1 
tumours is slower compared to type 2 and non-transformed tissues (that 
is, distinct kor from type 1 tumours versus type 2 tumours). The image 

is representative of five individual mice. In an independent experiment, 
radioactivity was measured in a gamma-counter upon mouse euthanasia 
and data were graphed to monitor the time-dependent distribution of 
PU-H71. Graph; radioactivity, measured as %1Dg; injected dose per 
gram, versus time upon euthanasia (mean +s.d., n= 8, ASPC1; n= 34, 
MDA-MB.-468, pooled experiments of mice bearing individual tumours). 
Means were compared by unpaired f-tests between MDA-MB-468 and 
ASPC\1 at each time point (NS, not significant; ***P < 0.001; 

#2 PD < (0001). h, Same as in g for a therapeutic dose of injected 
PU-H/7I1, as indicated. Levels of intact PU-H71 in the indicated tumours, 
tissues and plasma were determined by liquid chromatography tandem 
mass spectrometry (LC-MS/MS) in mice (n = 5) euthanized at the 
indicated times post-PU-H/71 injection. Graph; mean + s.d., unpaired 
t-tests between MDA-MB-468 and ASPCI1 (NS, not significant; 

*** P< ().001). i, Dose- and time-dependent binding of PU-H71 and 
H9010 (an anti- HSP90 antibody) to HSP90 species expressed in type 1 and 
type 2 tumour cells. C, control beads containing an HSP90-inert molecule. 
PU, 101 PU-H71 wet beads; 2 x PU, 20 tl PU-H71 wet beads; H9010; 
211 antibody immobilized on agarose beads. Because the IgG interferes 
with the HSP90 signal (see the high molecular smear in the native gels), 
native lysates were used for a control (input). Graph shows quantification 
of time-dependent changes in HSP90 species. j, Representative 
fluorescence microscopy images of live cells stained with PU-FITC (top) 
as compared to antibodies specific for HSP90 (bottom). rbtIgG, rabbit 
IgG control, msIgG, mouse IgG control. Scale bar, 101m. Micrograph 

is representative of four captured images. For uncropped gel data, see 
Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Binding affinity of PU-H71 for cellular 
HSP90 is independent of the expression of HSP90 and other chaperome 
members, and is not affected by intracellular ATP concentration 
variations. a, Correlative analysis for PU-H71-sensitive HSP90 species 
abundance, as measured by PU-FITC capture, and cell viability upon a 

48 h treatment with PU-H71 (11M), as measured by annexin V staining 
(Pearson's r, two-tailed). Each data point represents a cell line (n = 17); 
data points are the mean from two biological replicates ran in duplicate 
or triplicate. To account for intercellular background signal variability, 
HL60 cells were spiked in and used as internal control for each cell line; 
thus binding is presented as a ratio of the signal obtained in the analysed 
cell over that in HL60 cells. y axis, log values of the binding ratios. b, Cell 
lines analysed in a were lysed and total levels of the indicated chaperome 
members were determined by western blot. 3-actin; protein loading 
control. c, A correlative analysis was performed between total chaperome 
levels, as obtained in b, and cell viability values, as determined in a; no 
significant and/or robust relationship was observed (Pearson's r, two- 
tailed). d, e, Ina panel of type 1, type 2 and non-transformed cells (n= 9), 
binding to PU-H71 and cell killing by PU-H71 (d) was compared to 
intracellular ATP levels (e). d, Correlation, Pearson's r, two-tailed; 
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e, mean +s.d., each symbol represents an experimental replicate 
(MDA-MB-468, n= 23; OCI-LY1, n= 15; BCP-1, n= 8; HCC-1806, 

n= 16; ASPC1, n=15; MDA-MB-415, n= 8; MCE7, n=8; HMEC, n=7; 
MRC5, n= 16). f, Schematic showing the experimental design for the 
isolation and analysis of primary AML samples. g, AML samples were 
stained with PU-FITC, and blasts (malignant) and lymphocytes (normal) 
were separated and analysed by flow cytometry. The signal in blasts over 
lymphocytes (used as internal standard) was graphed to classify clones as 
type 1 (>2.1 PU-FITC binding ratio of signal in blast versus lymphocytes) 
and type 2 (<2.1 PU-FITC binding ratio) (mean +s.d., n= 9, unpaired 
t-test, **P< 0.01). h, Total HSP90 levels were measured by staining with 
an HSP90 antibody after cell fixation and permeabilization (mean +s.d., 
n=9, unpaired t-test, NS, not significant). i, Viability of blasts following 
exposure to PU-H71 (11M) for 48h was measured by annexin V/7AAD 
staining (mean + s.d., n= 9, unpaired t-test, ***P < 0.001). j, PU-FITC 
staining of live and fixed/permeabilized unfractionated AMLs was 
visualized by fluorescence microscopy. Scale bar, 100j1m. Micrograph is 
representative of two captured images. The biochemical profile of AML no. 
1 and AML no. 2 is presented in Extended Data Fig. 2e. For uncropped gel 
data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Chaperome networks in type 1, type 2 

and non-transformed cells. a, b, Heat maps illustrating all chaperome 
members (a) and the interactome of HSP90 (b) isolated by the HSP90 
bait and identified upon mass spectrometry and bioinformatics analyses 
enriched (P< 0.1) in type 1 tumours over type 2 tumours and non- 
transformed cells. Protein sorting was based on hierarchical clustering. 
Last lane of the heat map in a shows the enrichment of these proteins 

on the HSP70 bait. c, Network illustrating the connectivity of proteins 
isolated by the HSP90 bait and identified upon mass spectrometry 

and bioinformatics analyses; chaperome members and proteins with 
scaffolding, adaptor, protein interface modulator roles and significantly 
enriched (P < 0.1) in type 1 tumours over type 2 tumours and non- 
transformed cells are shown. The thickness of the edges (connection lines) 
represents the robustness of the functional interaction. The colour of 
nodes represents protein abundance. For comparison, type 2 and 
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non-transformed cells are also show. Core interactions are shown in Fig. If. 
d, e, The cargo or interacting proteins of HSP90 (d) and HSP70 (e) 

isolated by the PU-H71 and YK-chemical baits from the indicated cell 
homogenates. Protein levels in individual cell homogenates (input) were 
analysed by IEF and SDS-PAGE, as indicated. Proteins precipitated on 

the chemical bait were analysed by SDS-PAGE. Protein levels from each 
experimental condition were quantified and graphed (bottom). Data 

were repeated independently twice with representative data shown. 

f-i, Changes in multimeric chaperone complexes in cells challenged with 
multiple siRNAs against HSP90a or HSP908 (f), HSP90a/8, AHA1, HOP 
or HSP110 (g) and in cell homogenates challenged with antibodies specific 
for the indicated HSP70 paralogues and for HOP (nh, i), as indicated. Levels 
of proteins in the homogenate were probed by SDS-PAGE or native- 
PAGE, as indicated. All data were repeated independently twice with 
representative data shown. For uncropped gels, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | HSP90 is functional and susceptible to 
exogenous inhibitors in type 2 as well as in type 1 cells, but only 
inhibition of HSP90 in type 1 cells is toxic to the cell. a, The response of 
type 1 and 2 tumours classified by PU-PET avidity, to PU-H71 treatment, 
is shown. Patients were treated as part of the NCT01393509 clinical study. 
Each picture is a scan of data taken of an individual patient. PU-PET 
images were taken at 24h after !**I-PU-H71 tracer administration. Scale 
bars (bottom of panel); PET window display intensity scales for FDG 

and PU-PET fusion PET-CT images. Numbers in the scale bars indicate 
upper and lower SUV thresholds that define pixel intensity on PET 
images. b, Changes in HSP90 machinery function upon pharmacologic 
inhibition (PU-H71, 1M for 24h). Inhibition of PI3K/AKT activity 

was monitored; see p-S6K surrogate for AKT activity in cell lines and 
p-AKT in primary specimens (below). Data in cell lines were repeated 
independently twice with representative data shown. For HSP90a/3 
knockdown data, see Extended Data Fig. 5g. cf, Treatment schematic 
and representative examples of primary breast cancer specimens (n = 2) 
treated ex vivo with PU-H71. c, Workflow for the analysis of the primary 
specimens. d, Molecular signature of tumour and adjacent normal tissue of 
the surgical specimen as analysed by native, nanofluidic proteomic assay 
(NanoPro; native IEF), for HSP90 and HSP70 (gel representation), and 
AKT (chromatogram representation). e, Molecular response of tumour 
sections treated for 24h ex vivo with PU-H71 (11M). AKT (an HSP90 
client) activity was probed with the indicated antibody. BCL2 was chosen 
as a loading standard; this protein is insensitive to HSP90 inhibition 

in the analysed primary breast specimens (native IEF, chromatogram 
representation). f, Apoptotic response of the indicated tumour specimens 
to ex vivo treatment with PU-H71 or vehicle. Apoptosis and necrosis of the 
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tumour cells (as percentage) is assessed by reviewing all the haematoxylin 
and eosin (H&E) slides of the case (controls and treated ones) in toto, 
blindly, allowing for better estimation of the overall treatment effect to 

the tumour. Image representative of the entire specimen section. g-j, 
Response profile of a panel of pancreatic cancer cells to HSP90 inhibition. 
g, Changes in cell viability following HSP90 pharmacologic inhibition 

by three chemically distinct agents, as indicated. Mean from two to three 
technical replicates is shown. Subclassification of the analysed cell lines 
by PU-FITC binding is shown on the left. h, The effect of PU-H71 on cell 
growth was measured with an assay that analyses intracellular ATP levels. 
Cells were treated for 72h with PU-H71 and the half maximal inhibitory 
growth concentration (ICs) was determined. Mean +s.d.;n=6. 

i, Representative examples of type 1 and type 2 cells treated for 24h 

with the indicated concentrations of PU-H71. Inhibition of HSP90 is 
demonstrated by a decrease in HSP90 client function (p-S6K and p-ERK) 
and by HSP70 induction, and evidenced in both type 1 and 2 tumour cells. 
Induction of apoptosis, as demonstrated by the appearance of cleaved 
PARP (cPARP), is however, specific to type 1 tumour cells. 3-actin, 
protein loading control. The HSP90 biochemical signature of the select 
cells is shown on the right. The blue arrows indicate the close relationship 
between the growth inhibitory IC59 values and HSP90 function inhibition, 
suggesting that HSP90 inactivation is sufficient to inhibit growth 

(that is, have a static effect) in both type 1 and 2 tumours. In contrast, 
substantial induction of apoptosis is specific to type 1 tumours. Thus, 
HSP90 is functional in type 2 and is engaged by the HSP90 inhibitors—the 
resistance phenotype of type 2 tumours cannot be explained by an inability 
of the HSP90 inhibitor to engage HSP90. Data are representative of two 
independent experiments. For uncropped gel data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | The epichaperome facilitates cancer 

cell survival. The expression of the epichaperome was altered by 
epichaperome components knockdown (a) or by titrating into cells 
siRNAs that targeted both the HSP90qa and the HSP908 paralogues (b-g) 
to test whether the epichaperome facilitates survival in type 1 tumours. 

a, Epichaperome levels were altered by AHA1 siRNA knockdown or a 
control (scramble, Scr) siRNA (left panel) and cell viability, as measured 
by PARP cleavage, was determined in cells treated for 24h with increasing 
concentrations of PU-H71 (0, 0.5, 1 and 241M) (right panel). See also 
Extended Data Fig. 5g for biochemical signature of cells after AHA1 
knockdown. Data are representative of two independent experiments. 
b-e, Total protein (b, e), mRNA (c) and multimeric species of indicated 
chaperome members (d) levels were monitored in MDA-MB-468 type 1 
cells in which several concentrations of siRNAs against HSP90a/8 (n= 14) 
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were titrated in. 1 and 8 are control scramble; 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11 are 0.915, 
1.83, 3.66, 0.366, 1.83 and 14.64nM of siRNA no. 1, respectively; and 5, 6, 
7, 12, 13, 14 are 0.366, 0.915, 3.66, 0.0229, 0.0915 and 0.366nM of siRNA 
no. 2, respectively. Cell viability in each condition was monitored by LDH 
release. Values for each experimental condition (as percentage control 
scramble) were quantified and are noted under the native gels ina. HMW, 
high molecular weight. For gels, experiments were repeated independently 
twice with representative data shown. For graphs, mean +s.d.,n=6. 

f, Changes in chaperome members (mRNA) were monitored following 
siRNA knockdown of the indicated individual chaperome members in 
MDA-MB-468 and ASPC1 cells. Error bars show mean +s.d., n= 6. 

g, Same as for b-d in ASPCL1, type 2 cells (1 through 4 siRNA 
concentrations, as in d. Error bars represent mean + s.d., n =6, unpaired 
t-test, NS, not significant). For uncropped gel data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Chaperome rewiring into the epichaperome 
is fuelled by powerful transcription activators such as MYC. a-e, 
Establishment and characterization of HSP90-inhibitor-resistant cells. 

a, Schematic detailing the establishment and separation of clones cross- 
resistant to PU-H71, PU-DZ13 and 17-DMAG. These compounds 

are chemically distinct HSP90 inhibitors. b, RNA-seq and western 

blot analyses of clone no. 22 indicate that cellular resistance to HSP90 
inhibitors is associated with MYC downregulation. RPKM, reads per 
kilobase of exon per million mapped reads. Western blot data are 
representative of two independent experiments. c, HSP90 remains 
functional in the HSP90-inhibitor resistant clones, as well as in cancer 
cells in which MYC expression is reduced by shRNA knockdown. Cells 
were treated for 24h with the indicated concentrations of PU-H71, and 
HSP90 client protein function (p-AKT and p-S6K levels) was analysed 
by western blot. For gels, experiments were repeated independently twice 
with a representative gel shown. d, PU-FITC binding to the indicated 
resistant clones (n = 10) presented as relative, mean fluorescence intensity 
values, was measured by flow cytometry. The parental OCI-LY1 (type 

1 tumour cell) is shown for comparison. Inset shows total HSP90 levels 
measured by western blot in the indicated clones (n= 8). IB; anti-HSP90 
(F8) sc-13119. e, Binding of a fluorescently labelled geldanamycin 
derivative (GM-cy3B) to the indicated cell homogenates was measured 
by fluorescence polarization. Graph shows mean from three technical 
replicates. f, Experimental design for the creation and characterization of 


MYC-expressing ASPCI cells. g, Levels of MYC and HSP90 were analysed 
by western blot in the indicated infection conditions (day 4 post-lentiviral 
infection). Data were repeated independently twice with a representative 
blot shown. h, Transcriptional activity of MYC in infected cells was 
measured using the TransAM c-Myc Transcription Factor ELISA. 

Mean from three technical replicates is shown. i, Flow cytometry 
confirmed the expression of MYC in infected ASPCI cells. mCerulean 
and MYC were co-expressed with a 2A peptide linker, which was self- 
cleaved after protein translation. Data were repeated independently twice 
with representative data shown. j-l, Viability of ASPC1 cells infected with 
either empty vector or MYC was assessed using an assay that quantifies 
annexin V/7AAD-stained cells (j), ATP levels (k), LDH release (1) 
following treatment with PU-H71, as indicated. k, Mean of four technical 
replicates. 1, Error bars show mean + s.d., n = 6, unpaired t-test, 

**** P< 0.0001. m-p, HSP90 oncogenic kinase clients do not require the 
epichaperome for cell transforming activity. m, PU-FITC binding to the 
indicated live cells presented as a ratio (fluorescent signal of measured 
cells over signal in HL60 cells; HL60, internal standard). n—p, Changes 

in multimeric chaperome complexes (n, 0) and total protein (p) in the 
indicated conditions. All data were repeated independently twice with 
representative data shown. OCI-LY1 (type 1 cells) and OCI-LY1 rewired to 
type 2 following MYC loss are presented for direct comparison purposes. 
For uncropped gels, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | The apoptotic response profile of a panel 

of cancer cells following HSP90 inhibition is independent of levels 

of chaperome members, HSP90 client proteins and anti-apoptotic 
molecules, tissue of origin or causal genetic mutations. a, Total levels 
of the indicated chaperome members, HSP90 client proteins and anti- 
apoptotic molecules were analysed by western blot in a panel of pancreatic 
cancer cells (n= 12). GAPDH and {-actin, protein loading controls. 
Protein levels were quantified and graphed against the viability of these 
cells upon HSP90 inhibition. A correlative analysis was performed 
(Pearson's r, two-tailed). Each data point represents a cell line. PU-FITC 
binding is shown for comparison. b, Correlative analysis of epichaperome 
abundance, as measured by PU-FITC staining, and cell viability upon 

a 48h treatment with PU-H71 (11M), as measured by annexin V 

staining (Pearson's r, two-tailed). Each data point represents a cell line 


(n=95); data are the mean from two orthree biological replicates. Cells 
representing pancreatic, gastric, lung, and breast cancers, along with 
lymphomas and leukaemias were chosen for analysis. c, Same as above for 
the treatment of cancer cells (n = 12) with three chemically distinct HSP90 
inhibitors. d, Same as b, but for each cell line, known genetic lesions were 
added. No specific genetic alteration could be found distinguishing the 
two tumour types; whereas p53-, Ras-, Myc-, HER-, PI3K/AKT-, and 
JAK- cell cycle-related defects were found in tumours that were sensitive 
to PU-H71, they were also evident in PU-H/71 resistant cells. We found 
genetic defects in major chaperome members to be rare, with BCP-1 cells 
only carrying an HSP90AA1 missense mutation (P596S). No mutations in 
HSP90AB1, HSPH1, HSPA8, STIP1 and AHSA1 were reported in this large 
panel of cell lines. These were obtained from the cBioPortal for Cancer 
Genomics website (http://www.cbioportal.org/). 
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Molecular basis of Lys11-polyubiquitin specificity in 
the deubiquitinase Cezanne 
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The post-translational modification of proteins with polyubiquitin 
regulates virtually all aspects of cell biology. Eight distinct chain 
linkage types co-exist in polyubiquitin and are independently 
regulated in cells. This ‘ubiquitin code’ determines the fate of 
the modified protein’. Deubiquitinating enzymes of the ovarian 
tumour (OTU) family regulate cellular signalling by targeting 
distinct linkage types within polyubiquitin’, and understanding 
their mechanisms of linkage specificity gives fundamental insights 
into the ubiquitin system. Here we reveal how the deubiquitinase 
Cezanne (also known as OTUD7B) specifically targets Lys11-linked 
polyubiquitin. Crystal structures of Cezanne alone and in complex 
with monoubiquitin and Lys11-linked diubiquitin, in combination 
with hydrogen-deuterium exchange mass spectrometry, enable 
us to reconstruct the enzymatic cycle in great detail. An intricate 
mechanism of ubiquitin-assisted conformational changes activates 
the enzyme, and while all chain types interact with the enzymatic 
S1 site, only Lys11-linked chains can bind productively across the 
active site and stimulate catalytic turnover. Our work highlights the 
plasticity of deubiquitinases and indicates that new conformational 
states can occur when a true substrate, such as diubiquitin, is bound 
at the active site. 

The 16 human OTU family deubiquitinases (DUBs) are key regula- 
tors of the ubiquitin code. Small OTU DUBs of the OTUD and OTUB 
subfamilies, which have catalytic cores of approximately 130-220 resi- 
dues, employ distinct mechanisms to achieve linkage specificity*~°, but 
the physiological roles of most of these DUBs are unclear. By contrast, 
the A20-like OTU subfamily, identified by a larger catalytic domain 
(300-350 residues, Fig. 1a), has been well studied. A20 is a tumour 
suppressor and negative feedback regulator of NF-kB signalling®’; 
TRABID (also known as ZRANB1) regulates transcription®” by tar- 
geting Lys29- and Lys33-linked chains!°; and VCPIP is associated 
with valosin-containing protein (VCP, also known as p97; ref. 11) and 
cleaves Lys48 and Lys11 linkages”. 

Cezanne regulates inflammation and NF-KB signalling 
T-cell activation’, epidermal growth factor receptor (EGFR) 
trafficking’®, and homeostasis of the transcription factors HIF-1a and 
HIF-20!”!8, Cezanne and Cezanne2 (also known as OTUD7A; 
61% identity with Cezanne) (Fig. 1a) are the only DUBs known to 
be specific for Lys11-linked polyubiquitin®'”'°. Lys11 specificity 
is encoded in the catalytic domain of Cezanne!” (Fig. 1b), and 
extends to Lys11 linkages within Lys11/Lys63- and Lys11/Lys48- 
branched chains (Extended Data Fig. 1a). A fluorescence resonance 
energy transfer (FRET)-based kinetic cleavage assay”’ showed that 
Cezanne has similar Michaelis constant (Ky) values for Lys11-, 
Lys63- and Lys48-linked diubiquitin, but a significantly higher 


12-14 
> 


catalytic turnover number (kat) for Lys11 diubiquitin (Fig. 1c and 
Extended Data Fig. 1b, c). 

To understand the k..-driven specificity of Cezanne, we determined 
crystal structures of Cezanne alone (Cez apo, 2.2 A), in complex with 
monoubiquitin (Cez—Ub, 2.0 A; two distinct complexes in the asym- 
metric unit), and bound to Lys11 diubiquitin (Cez—Lys11 diUb, 2.8 A) 
(Fig. 1d, Extended Data Figs 2, 3, Extended Data Table 1 and Methods). 
Determination of the structure of Cez—Lys11 diUb used covalent 
diubiquitin activity-based probes (ABPs)*! (Fig. le, f). In addition, an 
A20-Ub complex was determined at 2.85 A (Fig. 1g, Extended Data 
Table 1 and Methods). The structures of Cezanne resemble those of 
A20”? and TRABID”” with some topological differences (Extended 
Data Fig. 2). 

Monoubiquitin-bound structures have not previously been avail- 
able for the A20-like subfamily, and the Cez—Ub and A20-Ub com- 
plexes reveal a conserved S1 ubiquitin-binding site that is distinct 
from other OTU DUBs (Extended Data Fig. 3). The apo states of A20, 
Cezanne and TRABID feature an unobstructed S1 site, and A20-Ub 
is highly similar to unliganded A20 (r.m.s.d. 0.54 A; Extended Data 
Fig. 3d). 

Monoubiquitin complexes depict product-bound rather than sub- 
strate-bound forms, and do not explain the specificity of DUBs. The 
Cez-Lys11 diUb complex represents a substrate-bound state that 
reveals a new S1’ site, and together the structures explain the specific- 
ity of Cezanne. Indeed, large-scale conformational changes between 
individual structures, in which the S1’ site is transiently formed and 
lost, delineate the catalytic cycle for Lys11 diubiquitin hydrolysis in 
Cezanne (Fig. 2, Extended Data Fig. 4 and Supplementary Videos 1, 2). 

Cez apo is autoinhibited owing to the conformation of the Cys-loop* 
(residues 187-193) that precedes catalytic Cys194. Asn193 occupies the 
channel that binds the C-terminal tail of the distal ubiquitin, and the 
catalytic His358 is unable to deprotonate Cys194 (Fig. 2b and Extended 
Data Fig. 4). A key structural residue, His197, stabilizes the autoinhib- 
ited Cys-loop conformation (Fig. 2b). 

Substantial conformational changes take place upon substrate bind- 
ing (Fig. 2a). The distal ubiquitin binds the accessible S1 site, while the 
proximal ubiquitin interacts with a new S1’ site formed by the a3-a4 
linker (S1’-loop hereafter) and by helices a1 and «2, which change in 
position and length (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 4). These rear- 
rangements enable hydrophobic residues (Leu155, Met203 and Phe206) 
to come together and bind the proximal ubiquitin (Extended Data 
Fig. 4). His197 no longer coordinates the Cys-loop but now binds the 
S1’-loop (Fig. 2c). As a result, the Cys-loop moves, forming the oxya- 
nion hole and enabling Cys194 to form the tetrahedral intermediate 
mimic with the diubiquitin ABP (Extended Data Fig. 2d). Notably, the 
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Figure 1 | Cezanne biochemistry and structures. a, Domain architecture 
of A20-like OTU DUBs. b, Specificity analysis of the Cezanne OTU 
domain (residues 129-438). This experiment was performed three times. 
Ub, ubiquitin; diUb, diubiquitin. c, Representative graphs of initial rates 
and kinetic parameters for Lys11, Lys63 and Lys48 diubiquitin hydrolysis 
by Cezanne. Assays were performed in triplicate and in at least three 
independent experiments (Extended Data Fig. 1c). Error bars represent 
s.d. from the mean. d, Cezanne (residues 129-438) structures determined 
in this study: Cez apo, Cez-Lys11 diUb and Cez-Ub (‘QPG?; see Methods). 


catalytic His358 does not coordinate Cys194 but remains in an inactive 
conformation, as the proximal ubiquitin pushes Thr188 of the Cys- 
loop into the position of His358 in the catalytic centre (“His358-out’ 
conformation; Fig. 2c). 

The next step in the cycle is illuminated by the two Cez—Ub com- 
plexes, which no longer feature an S1/ ubiquitin-binding site (Fig. 2a 
and Extended Data Fig. 4). Consistently, Cez—-Ub shows no interaction 
with ubiquitin in NMR or fluorescence polarization measurements 
(Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). Importantly, the two Cez—-Ub complexes 
have different catalytic centres. Cez—Ub-A features the inactive “His358- 
out’ conformation (Fig. 2d), whereas Cez—Ub-B displays a catalytically 
competent state, in which Thr188 has moved out and His358 coordi- 
nates Cys194 (Fig. 2e and Extended Data Fig. 4). His197 is again a key 
residue that now stabilizes the Cys-loop in the active state (Fig. 2e), 
which hydrolyses the acyl intermediate to regenerate Cez apo (Fig. 2a). 
The active state might also depict the initial Cys deprotonation stage 
before tetrahedral intermediate formation (within transition I, Fig. 2a). 
Indeed, Cys194 and His358 are essential for hydrolysis of diubiquitin 
and a monoubiquitinated fluorescent Lys—Gly (KG) dipeptide 
(Ub-KG**4; Extended Data Fig. 5c, d). 

Structure-based mutagenesis confirmed key mechanistic features of 
Cezanne. Mutation of Asn193 to Leu or Met stabilized autoinhibition 
of Cez apo by improving contacts in the ubiquitin-binding channel and 
abrogated DUB activity and ubiquitin binding (Fig. 3a, b and Extended 
Data Fig. 5e, f). Mutation of His197 or its coordinating residue Asp210 
to Ala reduced cleavage of diubiquitin and Ub-KG* (Extended Data 
Fig. 5g, h). Consistent with a key structural rather than catalytic role for 
His197, Cezanne H197A showed residual activity, and mutations main- 
taining its coordinating capabilities were only mildly impaired (Extended 
Data Fig. 5i-k). Notably, mutation of the corresponding residue in A20, 
His106, also reduced A20 DUB activity (Extended Data Fig. 51). 
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Both Cez—Ub complexes in the asymmetric unit are depicted. The OTU 
domain is shown in cartoon representation with active site residues 
highlighted, and ubiquitin moieties are shown under transparent surfaces. 
e, Schematic of diubiquitin ABP. f, Probe assay of Cezanne (residues 
129-438, top) and Cezanne? (residues 1-462, bottom) with differently 
linked diubiquitin ABPs. Experiments were replicated twice. g, Crystal 
structure of A20-Ub (residues 1-366, see Methods). For gel source images, 
see Supplementary Fig. 1. 


Finally, hydrogen-deuterium exchange mass spectrometry 
(HDX-MS) confirmed the ‘footprints’ of bound ubiquitin moieties, and 
the conformational transitions observed crystallographically (Extended 
Data Figs 6, 7). The elongated «2-helix that is disrupted in complex 
structures (Fig. 2a) displayed an uncharacteristically high hydrogen- 
deuterium exchange for helices in Cez apo, suggesting that this helix 
may be dynamic in solution (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). Mutations that 
destabilize helix a2 (1156G or L155G/1156G) impaired Cezanne activity 
(Fig. 3c, d and Extended Data Figs 5e, 6c), indicating that there is a 
required order-—disorder transition in this region. Moreover, despite 
the lack of direct contacts, these mutants reduced ubiquitin binding 
to the S1 site (Extended Data Fig. 5f). Ubiquitin binding substantially 
improved the thermal stability of Cezanne (Extended Data Fig. 8a), 
and increased hydrogen-deuterium exchange was observed in mul- 
tiple elements corresponding to the S1’ site upon ubiquitin release 
(Extended Data Fig. 7a, d). This reveals that S1 site ubiquitin binding 
is coupled to S1’ site dynamics, and primes the enzyme for substrate 
discrimination and catalysis. Together, mutagenesis and HDX-MS 
confirm the observed conformational transitions in the catalytic 
cycle (Fig. 2). 

We next studied how these transitions impose linkage specificity. 
The small differences in Ky among Lys11-, Lys63- and Lys48-linked 
diubiquitin (Fig. 1c) suggest that substrate engagement is primarily 
driven by the exposed S1 site, which involves the Cezanne a5-06 
helical arm and a hydrophobic loop (Fig. 3e). These elements contact 
both Ile44 and Ile36 patches of ubiquitin as well as its C terminus. 
Mutations in the helical arm or in the channel for the ubiquitin C ter- 
minus abrogated hydrolysis of Lys11 diubiquitin and Ub-KG* (Fig. 3f 
and Extended Data Fig. 8b) and reactivity towards the Lys11 diubiq- 
uitin ABP (Fig. 3g). Monoubiquitin-binding assays indicated a strong 
interface (dissociation constant (Kp) 9.3 1M for wild-type Cezanne, 
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Figure 2 | Conformational changes in the Cezanne catalytic cycle. 

a, Schematic cartoons of the determined structures (Fig. 1d) highlight 
four catalytic states of the reaction cycle (green star, active site; orange 
line, Cys-loop). In between these states, superpositions of the OTU 
domain show transitions I-IV. Loops are coloured orange (Cys-loop), 
green (V-loop) and purple (His-loop). Transition I (diubiquitin substrate 
binding) is characterized by conformational changes around the catalytic 
centre, including the Cys-loop (orange arrowhead), «1 and a2 helices 
(red arrowheads) and the S1/-loop (black arrowhead). In transition II 
(proximal ubiquitin release), a second S1’-loop rearrangement relocates 
SI’ site residues (black arrowhead). Transition III features a Cys-loop 
movement. Several structural changes regenerate Cezanne apo in 
transition IV. Also see Supplementary Video 1. b-e, Active site close-up 
views of the four states. Selected residues are shown as sticks. Hydrogen 
bond networks of His197 and the catalytic centre are indicated. Also see 
Extended Data Fig. 4 and Supplementary Video 2. 


0.43 1M for Cezanne C194A; Extended Data Fig. 8c, d). Moreover, 
monoubiquitin or differently linked diubiquitin bound Cezanne C194A 
similarly in pull-down assays, and this depended on a free ubiquitin C 
terminus; once the C terminus is removed, interactions are lost except 
for Lys11 diubiquitin, as this chain type can bind across the active site 
(Extended Data Fig. 8e). Hence, the S1 site is responsible for substrate 
recruitment. 

DUB linkage specificity relies on careful positioning of the proximal 
ubiquitin, which interacts with Cezanne via an unusual surface, involving 
Thr12, Glul6 and its a-helix (Asp32, Lys33, Glu34, Gly35; Fig. 3c and 
Extended Data Fig. 9a). A similar interface is also used by UBE2S, 
the Lys11-specific E2 enzyme”. Proximal ubiquitin engagement 
transiently forms the S1’ site, enabling catalysis. However, consistent 
with the weak interface, mutations in hydrophobic S1’ site residues 
had little effect on DUB activity or probe reactivity (Extended Data 
Fig. 9b, c). 

Importantly, a direct interaction between Lys33 of the proximal 
ubiquitin and Glu157 of the catalytic centre (Fig. 3c) affects Cezanne 
catalytic turnover. Cezanne hydrolysed Lys11 diubiquitin with prox- 
imal K33A or K33E mutations less efficiently than wild-type Lys11 
diubiquitin (Extended Data Fig. 9d). Cezanne E157K cleaved Ub-KG* 
(Fig. 4a) but showed severely impaired activity towards Lys11 diubi- 
quitin substrates (Fig. 4b and Extended Data Fig. 9e). Kinetic analyses 
of this reaction reveal a drop in ka for Lys11 diubiquitin hydrolysis 
by Cezanne E157K as compared to wild-type Cezanne, whereas Lys63 
and Lys48 cleavage was almost unaffected (Fig. 4c and Extended Data 
Fig. 1c, d). Qualitative assays confirm that Cezanne E157K is less spe- 
cific than wild-type Cezanne (Extended Data Fig. 9f, g). Lys33 binding 
to Glu157 requires Cezanne to be in its inactive ‘His358-out’ confor- 
mation. Hence, Glu157 is important for substrate selection but not for 
catalysis, and while it can coordinate His358, its presence is not essen- 
tial for the catalytic dyad of Cezanne. 

Together, our findings illuminate a complete DUB catalytic cycle 
and reveal the molecular basis of Cezanne’s Lys11 specificity (Fig. 4d). 
The dynamic Cez apo state engages polyubiquitin at the S1 site, releas- 
ing Cys-loop-mediated autoinhibition. This primes the enzyme for 
substrate discrimination by S1’ site remodelling. Only Lys11-linked 
polyubiquitin forms favourable contacts with the S1’ site, which opens 
transiently to enable interactions between Lys33 and Glu157, and for- 
mation of this contact improves catalytic turnover. After isopeptide 
bond hydrolysis, conformational changes destroy the S1’ site and expel 
the proximal ubiquitin. The remaining product-bound monoubiquitin 
complex is resolved by further rearrangements that align the catalytic 
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assay of mutants with a destabilized «2-helix 
(see Extended Data Fig. 6c). e, The S1 site of 
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Figure 4 | Basis of Lys11 specificity and model of Cezanne mechanism. 
a, b, Fluorescence polarization cleavage assays comparing wild-type 

and E157K Cezanne using Ub-KG* (a) and FIAsH-tagged Lys11-linked 
diubiquitin (b). mP, millipolarization unit. Fluorescence polarization 
measurements were performed in triplicate in at least two independent 
experiments. c, Summary of Cezanne E157K diubiquitin cleavage kinetics. 
Compared to wild-type Cezanne (Fig. 1c), this mutant is impaired in 
cleaving Lys11 linkages. Assays were performed in triplicate and in at 
least two independent experiments. *These values suffer from technical 
limitations (for more detail, see Extended Data Fig. 1d). Error bars 
represent s.d. from the mean. d, Model of Cezanne mechanism. The 
apoenzyme is autoinhibited but dynamic, and recruits a substrate with its 
accessible S1 site. Only Lys11-linked diubiquitin can interact specifically 
with the formed S1’ site, involving an activating interaction between 
Cezanne and ubiquitin Lys33. After cleavage, the S1’ site is lost and the 
proximal moiety expelled. Subsequent hydrolysis and distal ubiquitin 
release recreates the Cezanne apo state. 
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centre to hydrolyse the acyl intermediate. Upon distal ubiquitin release, 
Cezanne is restored to its autoinhibited state (Fig. 4d). 

Our work highlights the potential plasticity of DUBs, which, in the 
case of Cezanne, results in marked conformational transitions along the 
reaction cycle (Supplementary Videos 1, 2). With the rising importance 
of DUBs as drug targets, insights into conformational flexibility are 
essential. Indeed, small molecule DUB inhibitors targeting Cezanne or 
TRABID, which also requires conformational domain rearrangements”, 
may open new avenues for the treatment of cancer and inflammation. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Cloning and site-directed mutagenesis. A codon-optimized human Cezanne 
gene (Otud7b) for bacterial expression was obtained from GeneArt Gene Synthesis 
(Invitrogen) and cloned into pOPIN vectors” using the In-Fusion HD Cloning Kit 
(Clontech) according to the manufacturer's instructions. Site-directed mutagen- 
esis of Cezanne, A20 and ubiquitin (Ub) was performed using the QuikChange 
method. 

Protein expression and purification. Proteins were expressed in E. coli Rosetta2 
(DE3) pLacl (Novagen) from the pOPIN-E (Cezanne) or pGEX6P1 (A20) vectors. 
The pOPIN-E vector introduces a C-terminal His6 tag and pGEX6P1 features 
a PreScission protease-cleavable N-terminal GST tag. Cells were grown at 37°C 
to an optical density (OD).¢o0 of 0.8-1.0 and induced with 0.2-0.5 mM isopropyl 
8-p-1-thiogalactopyranoside (IPTG) for 18-20h at 18°C. Expression was per- 
formed in 2-4 L 2x TY medium supplemented with appropriate antibiotics. 

All purification steps were performed at 4°C. Bacterial cells were resuspended 
in 40-80 ml lysis buffer (25 mM Tris (pH 8.5), 200 mM NaCl, 5mM DTT (A20) or 
2mM (-mercaptoethanol (Cezanne), 1 mg/ml lysozyme, 0.1 mg/ml DNasel, one 
EDTA-free Complete Protease Inhibitor Cocktail tablet), sonicated and cleared by 
centrifugation at 20,000g for 35 min. His-tagged constructs were affinity purified 
with TALON Superflow resin (GE Healthcare). Resin (1-2 ml) was incubated with 
the cleared lysate for 5-10 min and washed with 1 | buffer A (25 mM Tris (pH 8.5), 
200 mM NaCl, 2mM (-mercaptoethanol). Protein was eluted with 5-10 ml buffer A 
supplemented with 250 mM imidazole and subsequently dialysed against buffer B 
(25mM Tris (pH 8.5), 5mM DTT) plus 50 mM NaCl before further purification 
(see below). Cleared lysates of GST fusion proteins were incubated with 2-4 ml 
glutathione sepharose 4B resin (GE Healthcare) for 1h under constant agitation. 
The beads were washed with 2 | buffer B supplemented with 500 mM NaCl and 
0.5 | buffer B plus 50mM NaCl. GST tag cleavage was performed overnight with 
50-100 1g GST-tagged PreScission protease on the resin. Protein was eluted with 
buffer B plus 50 mM NaCl before further purification. 

All proteins were subjected to anion-exchange chromatography (Resource Q, 
GE Healthcare) in buffer B with a salt gradient of 50-500 mM NaCl, and subse- 
quent size-exclusion chromatography (HiLoad 16/60 Superdex 75, GE Healthcare) 
in buffer B supplemented with 200 mM NaCl. Peak fractions were pooled, con- 
centrated to 2-25 mg/ml using Amicon 10kDa MWCO Ultra Centrifugal Filters 
(Millipore), frozen in liquid nitrogen and stored at —80°C. 

Qualitative DUB assays. Qualitative in vitro deubiquitination assays were per- 
formed as described’. In short, DUBs were diluted in DUB dilution buffer (25 mM 
Tris (pH 7.5), 150 mM NaCl, 10mM DTT) to 2x indicated concentrations and 
pre-incubated for 10 min at room temperature. 101M stocks (2 final concen- 
tration) of differently linked diUb substrates were prepared in 2x DUB reaction 
buffer (100 mM Tris (pH 7.5), 100 mM NaCl, 10mM DTT). To start the hydrolysis 
reaction, DUB and substrate solutions were mixed in a 1:1 ratio and incubated at 
37°C for the indicated times. Reactions were stopped by adding 4x LDS sample 
buffer (Invitrogen), resolved by SDS-PAGE on 4-12% gradient gels run in MES 
buffer (Invitrogen) and visualized by silver staining. 

Assembly of Ub chains for in vitro DUB assays and pull-down assays. 
Lys11-linked diUb variants were assembled using UBE2S!”. To generate Ub 
moiety-specific mutations, such as Lys11 diUb with a proximal K33A or K33E 
mutation, chains were assembled using Ub (K11R, K63R) as the distal, and Ub 
(K63R, ALRGG) variants as the proximal moiety. Lys11 diUb molecules car- 
rying no further mutation are referred to as wild-type* (WT*), and diUb sub- 
strates carrying additional proximal mutations are called ‘K33A* and ‘K33E*, 
respectively. 

In order to generate specific branched triUb molecules containing a Lys11 link- 

age, the UBE2S assembly system was combined with UBE2N/UBE2V1 or UBE2R1 
for Lys11/63 or Lys11/48 triUb, respectively**. Using Ub (ALRGG) with or without 
K63R mutation as the proximal Ub allowed the assembly of defined branches. 
Furthermore, distal Ub moieties contained mutations to prevent chain elongation, 
that is, Ub (K11R, K63R) and Ub (K11R, K48R, K63R) were used for Lys11/63 and 
Lys11/48-branched triUb, respectively. 
FRET-based DUB kinetics. Recently developed FRET-based diUb substrates were 
used to determine Michaelis-Menten kinetics for Cezanne variants”. Two Ub moie- 
ties linked via a native isopeptide linkage feature a donor (5-carboxyrhodamine1 10; 
Rho) or an acceptor (5-carboxytetramethylrhodamine; TAMRA) fluorophore, 
respectively. Lys11- and Lys48-linked diUb substrates of this type were used, while 
Lys63 FRET diUb was purchased from Boston Biochem (cat. no. UF-330). The 
change in fluorescence intensity (FI) of the donor fluorophore upon diUb hydrolysis 
was measured on a PheraStar plate reader (BMG Labtech), equipped with an FI 
optic module with \.,= 485 nm and Agm=520nm (for Lys11 and Lys48 FRET 
diUb), or Aex=540nm and Asm =590 nm (for Lys63 FRET diUb). Reactions were 
performed in black, round-bottomed, non-binding 384-well plates (Corning) at 
25°C ina total volume of 1541. 


Non-fluorescent Lys11, Lys63 and Lys48 diUb molecules were serially diluted 
in FI buffer (20mM Tris (pH 7.5), 100mM NaCl, 2mM DTT, 0.1 mg/ml BSA) 
and the respective FRET substrate was spiked in at a fixed concentration of 11M 
(2x final concentration). In each well, 7.5 11 substrate was mixed with 7.5 ul enzyme 
at 2x indicated concentrations in FI buffer. All measurements for one experiment 
were performed in parallel in triplicate for each substrate concentration, and the 
change in FI was recorded over a period of 30-45 min at 15-s intervals. The max- 
imal FI change was determined by using 25-50nM Cez WT (Lys11 cleavage), 
5nM USP21 (Lys63 cleavage) or 0.5\1M OTUB1 (Lys48 cleavage) as positive con- 
trols. The observed FI values were plotted against time, and initial velocities of diUb 
cleavage were calculated. These initial rates at a fixed Cezanne concentration were 
plotted against diUb substrate concentration, and Michaelis-Menten parameters 
were determined using Prism 6 (GraphPad Software, Inc.). In the case of Lys48 
diUb cleavage by Cez E157K, where the determined Ky value exceeded the highest 
tested diUb concentration, catalytic efficiencies were also calculated from a linear 
fit of the lower substrate concentration range (Extended Data Fig. 1d). 
Modification of Cezanne with Ub-based suicide probes. Cezanne variants were 
diluted in DUB dilution buffer (25 mM Tris (pH 7.5), 150mM NaCl, 10mM DTT) 
to 11-1M stocks, and mixed with 441M diUb ABPs”! in a 1:1 ratio. Reactions were 
incubated at 37°C for 10-60 min, stopped with 4x LDS sample buffer (Invitrogen) 
and analysed on a Coomassie-stained SDS-PAGE gel. 

Further Ub-based suicide probes used in this study include the Ub-haloalkyl 
probe Ub-C2Br”’ and Ub propargylamide (Ub-PA)*”, which were used for the 
generation of Cez-Ub for crystallization (Ub-C2Br) as well as A20-Ub crystalli- 
zation, fluorescence polarization-based Ub-binding assays, NMR and HDX-MS 
(Ub-PA), respectively. 

Crystallization. Crystallization screening was carried out in 96-well plates in a 
sitting-drop vapour diffusion setup using nano-litre robotics (typical drop size 
was 100+100nl). 

The first crystallized Cez apo construct (residues 88-438) contained an 
N-terminal flexible extension of 41 residues that was removed in subsequent 
crystallization attempts for Cez apo and complexes. Native (9.5 mg/ml) and sele- 
nomethionine (SeMet)-substituted (7.0 mg/ml) Cez apo (residues 88-438) crystals 
grew at 18°C in 8% (w/v) PEG 8K, 0.1 M lithium chloride and 50mM magnesium 
sulphate. Cez apo (residues 129-438, 8.0 mg/ml) crystallized in 0.1 M Bis-Tris 
pH 6.1 and 0.2 M magnesium formate at 18°C. 

Covalent complexes of Cezanne and A20 were generated with Ub-derived sui- 
cide probes (see above) and purified by anion-exchange chromatography and gel 
filtration. To obtain crystals of Cez-Ub, the long, unstructured V-loop (residues 
267-291) was replaced by the corresponding sequence in TRABID (Gln-Pro-Gly; 
QPG). Cez (residues 129-438, QPG) was reacted with Ub-C2Br to form Cez—Ub, 
which was set up at a concentration of 21.7 mg/ml. Initial crystals grew from 0.1 M 
sodium acetate pH 4.6 and 8% (w/v) PEG 4K at 18°C, and were used for streak 
seeding to obtain diffraction-quality crystals that grew from 0.1 M sodium acetate 
pH 4.8 and 6% (w/v) PEG 6K. For Cez-Lys11 diUb crystallization, Cez (residues 
129-438) was reacted with Lys11-linked diUb ABP. The complex (6.7 mg/ml) crys- 
tallized at 18°C in 0.1 M phosphate citrate pH 4.2, 20% (w/v) PEG 8K and 0.2M 
sodium chloride. A20-Ub was generated from A20 (residues 1-366) and Ub-PA. 
Crystals were set up at a concentration of 8.0 mg/ml and grew from 0.1 M MES/ 
imidazole pH 6.5, 7% (w/v) PEG 8K and 20% ethylene glycol at 14°C. 

Prior to synchrotron data collection, crystals were vitrified in liquid nitrogen after 

brief soaking in mother liquor containing 27.5% glycerol (Cez apo, residues 88-438), 
25% (v/v) PEG400 (Cez apo, residues 129-438), 30% (v/v) PEG400 (Cez-Ub), 
28% glycerol (Cez—Lys11 diUb), or mother liquor alone (A20-Ub). 
Data collection, structure determination and refinement. Diffraction data 
were collected at the European Synchrotron Radiation Facility (ESRF), beam 
lines ID23-1 (Cez apo; wavelength: 0.97933 A) and ID29 (A20-Ub; 0.96863 A), the 
Diamond Light Source, beam lines 102 (Cez—Ub; 0.97950 A) and 103 (Cez-Lys11 
diUb; 0.97626 A), and the High Energy Accelerator Research Organization (KEK), 
beam line PF BL-1A (Cez SeMet; 0.9786 A). 

Diffraction images were indexed and integrated using iMOSFLM™! or XDS*”, 
and scaled using SCALA* or its successor program AIMLESS™. 

The structure of Cez apo (residues 88-438) was solved by SAD phasing using 
diffraction data collected from a SeMet-substituted crystal. The automated struc- 
ture solution pipeline SHARP and autoSHARP were used for SAD phasing*>”**, 
followed by iterative manual building using Coot*” and refinement using 
PHENIX**. Electron density was not visible for the first 41 residues, which were 
removed from the construct for subsequent crystallization attempts. 

Phases for subsequent Cez structures and for A20-Ub were obtained by molec- 
ular replacement in PHASER®, using Cez apo (88-438), Cez apo (129-438) 
or A20 apo (PDB 2VFJ*”), and Ub (PDB 1UBQ*), as search models where 
appropriate. Models were built in Coot?’ and refined in PHENIX® in iterative 
rounds, using simulated annealing and TLS restraints where appropriate. Final 
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Ramachandran statistics (favoured/allowed/outliers) were 98.5%/1.5%/0% 
(Cez apo), 99.1%/0.9%/0% (Cez—-Ub), 98.6%/1.4%/0% (Cez—Lys11 diUb), and 
97.1%/2.9%/0% (A20-Ub), respectively. Final data collection and refinement 
statistics are summarized in Extended Data Table 1. 

Fluorescence polarization assays. Fluorescence polarization measurements were 
used to monitor the interaction between DUBs and FIAsH-tagged Ub, as well 
as the cleavage of a monoubiquitinated TAMRA-labelled Lys-Gly (KG) dipep- 
tide (Ub-KG*)* or Lys11-linked diUb-FIAsH. Measurements were performed 
using a PheraStar plate reader (BMG Labtech), equipped with an optic module for 
FIAsH (A.x=485 nm, em =520nm) or TAMRA (Ae, =540nm and Nem =590 nm) 
detection. Fluorescence polarization values given in millipolarization (mP) were 
determined by taking the following polarization values into account: FIASsH-Ub 
(195 mP), TAMRA-KG (50 mP) and Lys11 diUb-FIAsH (315 mP). Assays were 
performed in triplicate in black, round bottom, non-binding surface 384-well plates 
(Corning) at 25°C in 20,11. 

For fluorescence polarization binding studies, FIAsH-Ub was diluted to 300 nM 
in fluorescence polarization buffer (20 mM Tris (pH 7.5), 100 mM NaCl, 2mM 
6-mercaptoethanol, 0.1 mg/ml BSA). Serial dilutions in fluorescence polarization 
buffer were prepared of Cezanne variants, and 101] of this was mixed with 1011 
FIAsH-Ub in a 384-well plate. The plate was incubated in the dark for 10-15 min 
before the measurement. Fluorescence polarization values were fitted according 
to a ‘one-site - total’ binding model using Prism 6 (GraphPad Software, Inc.). 

Fluorescence polarization cleavage assays were started by mixing 101] per well 

enzyme at 2x indicated concentration in fluorescence polarization buffer to 1011 of 
predispensed fluorescence polarization substrate (Ub-KG* or Lys11-linked diUb- 
FIAsH) at 300 nM. For the TAMRA-based substrate, TAMRA-KG was included 
as positive control. Hydrolysis reactions were followed for 1 h in 60-90 s intervals. 
Fluorescence polarization values of TAMRA-measurements were fitted according 
to a ‘one phase decay’ model using Prism 6 (GraphPad Software, Inc.). 
NMR Ub-binding study with wild-type Cez apo and Cez-Ub. Cez WT (residues 
129-438), a purified covalent Cez—Ub complex (assembled with Cez WT and 
Ub-PA), and !°N-labelled Ub WT were dialysed against NMR buffer (18 mM 
NagHPO,, 7 mM NaH>PO,4xH30, 150mM NaCl, 5mM DTT (pH 7.2)). Samples 
of 504M !°N-labelled Ub alone or in the presence of 130\1M Cez WT or Cez—Ub 
were prepared in 350,11 NMR buffer containing 2011 D2O, and were transferred 
into Shigemi NMR microtubes. 

1H-15N BEST-TROSY (band-selective excitation short-transient transverse 
relaxation-optimized spectroscopy) spectra were recorded at 298 K on a Bruker 
Avancell+ 700 MHz spectrometer with a TCI triple resonance probe. Data were 
processed in TopSpin 3.0 (Bruker Inc.) and analysed in Sparky (UCSF). 

Thermal shift assay. Protein melting curves were recorded on a Corbett RG-6000 
real-time PCR cycler. Samples contained 3 1M Cez (residues 129-438) WT or 
C194A, 3x SYPRO Orange, and 0-400,1M Ub. Data were recorded in triplicate 
and in two independent experiments. Melting temperatures (T,) in the presence 
of Ub were referenced to 45.9 +0.2°C (WT) and 45.0 £0.2°C (C194A). 
Pull-down assay. His-tagged Cezanne constructs were used for in vitro pull-downs 
of purified Ub and diUb variants. For each reaction, 511 TALON Superflow resin 
(GE Healthcare) was equilibrated with PD buffer (20 mM Tris (pH 7.5), 100 mM 
NaCl, 2mM (8-mercaptoethanol), mixed with 201g His-tagged bait in 400 jl PD 
buffer plus 0.1 mg/ml BSA, incubated for 20 min at 4°C under constant agitation, 
and subsequently washed three times. Ub and diUb prey proteins were diluted in 
PD buffer plus BSA to 1.2j1g/ml and 2.4\.g/ml, respectively, and 400 jl was added 
to the immobilized bait. After incubation for 1h at 4°C, the resin was washed 
three times with PD buffer before the addition of 5011 of 4x LDS sample buffer 
(Invitrogen). Samples were boiled for 1 min, and 2011 per sample was analysed by 
SDS-PAGE and silver staining. 

Hydrogen-deuterium exchange mass spectrometry (HDX-MS). Deuterium 
exchange reactions of Cezanne were initiated by diluting the protein in DO (99.8% 
D,0 ACROS, Sigma) in 10mM Tris pH 7.5 buffer to give a final DO percentage 
of 95.3%. For all experiments, deuterium labelling was carried out at 23°C (unless 
otherwise stated) at four time points (3s on ice (0.3 s), 3s, 30s and 300s). The 
labelling reaction was quenched by the addition of chilled 2.4% (v/v) formic acid 
in 2M guanidinium hydrochloride, and immediately frozen in liquid nitrogen. 
Samples were stored at —80°C before analysis. 

The quenched protein samples were rapidly thawed and subjected to prote- 
olytic cleavage by pepsin followed by reversed phase HPLC separation. Briefly, 
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the protein was passed through an Enzymate BEH immobilized pepsin column, 
2.1 x 30mm, 541m (Waters, UK) at 20011/min for 2 min and the peptic peptides 
trapped and desalted on a 2.1 x 5mm C18 trap column (Acquity BEH C18 Van- 
guard pre-column, 1.7|1m, Waters). Trapped peptides were subsequently eluted 
over 12 min using a 5-36% gradient of acetonitrile in 0.1% (v/v) formic acid at 
40 .1/min. Peptides were separated on a reverse phase column (Acquity UPLC 
BEH C18 column 1.7|1m, 100mm x 1 mm (Waters). Peptides were detected on 
a SYNAPT G2-Si HDMS mass spectrometer (Waters) acquiring over an m/z of 
300-2,000, with the standard electrospray ionization (ESI) source and lock mass 
calibration using [Glu1]-fibrino peptide B (50 fmol/l). The mass spectrometer 
was operated at a source temperature of 80°C and a spray voltage of 2.6 kV. Spectra 
were collected in positive ion mode. 

Peptide identification was performed by MS using an identical gradient of 
increasing acetonitrile in 0.1% (v/v) formic acid over 12 min. The resulting MS° 
data were analysed using Protein Lynx Global Server software (Waters) with an 
MS tolerance of 5 ppm. 

Mass analysis of the peptide centroids was performed using DynamX software 
(Waters). Only peptides with a score >6.4 were considered. The first round of 
analysis and identification were performed automatically by the DynamX software, 
however, all peptides (deuterated and non-deuterated) were manually verified at 
every time point for the correct charge state, presence of overlapping peptides, 
and correct retention time. Deuterium incorporation was not corrected for back- 
exchange and represents relative, rather than absolute changes in deuterium levels. 
Changes in H-D amide exchange in any peptide may be due to a single amide or a 
number of amides within that peptide. All time points of a data set (that is, data of 
related constructs) were prepared simultaneously and were acquired on the mass 
spectrometer on the same day. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Analysis of branched triUb substrates and 
FRET-based diUb cleavage kinetics. a, Branched triUb molecules with 
different topologies were generated as shown in the schematic (bottom). 
Lys11 diUb, Lys63 diUb and branched Lys11/63 triUb (left panel) were 
treated with wild-type Cezanne (Cez WT; top) and OTUD1 (residues 
287-481, bottom), a Lys63-specific enzyme’. Both DUBs cleaved their 
preferred diUb substrate as well as one linkage of the branched triUb 
molecule. Lys11 diUb, Lys48 diUb and branched Lys11/48 triUb (right 
panel) were incubated with wild-type Cezanne (top) and OTUBI (full- 
length, bottom), a Lys48-specific OTU DUB”. Again, both enzymes 
showed similar activities towards their preferred linkage type in a diUb 
substrate and a branched triUb molecule. This shows that Cezanne can 
cleave Lys11 linkages in the context of Lys11/Lys63- and Lys11/Lys48- 
branched chains. For gel source images, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 


b, Schematic of FRET-based diUb cleavage assays to derive DUB kinetics. 


Distal and proximal Ub moieties were modified with a donor (D) and 
acceptor (A) fluorophore, respectively. Upon DUB treatment, the native 
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isopeptide bond was cleaved and the FRET signal was lost. The increase in 
donor intensity was measured to follow the reaction. c, Kinetic parameters 
for all independently performed experiments of Lys11, Lys63 and Lys48 
diUb cleavage by wild-type Cezanne. Values are in good agreement with 
previously published parameters derived from gel-based studies*!. 

d, Summary of kinetic parameters for Lys11-, Lys63- and Lys48-linked 
diUb cleavage by Cezanne E157K. The determined Ky values for Lys48 
diUb lie above the highest tested substrate concentration, so kinetic 
parameters marked by an asterisk were calculated from experiments where 
substrate saturation could not be achieved owing to technical limitations. 
Catalytic efficiencies (kcat/Ky) for this substrate were also derived from 

a linear fit of the lower concentration range (0-20 1M, linear part of the 
graph). These values are marked by a cross. The similarity of catalytic 
efficiencies calculated in two different ways indicate that the kinetic 
parameters marked by asterisks are good estimates. See Supplementary 
Fig. 2 for all corresponding graphs of initial rates. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Crystal structures determined in this study 
and comparison of A20-like OTU apo structures. ae, Active site regions 
Cez apo (a), Cez—Ub-A (b), Cez-Ub-B (c), Cez—Lys11 diUb (d), and 
A20-Ub (e). 2|Fo| - |Fc| electron density maps contoured at 1o (blue) 
cover catalytic residues, the Cys-loop and chemical linkers in the complex 
structures. Hydrogen bonds between the oxyanion hole and the Lys11 
diUb ABP linker carbonyl are indicated in d, and the sp>-hybridized 
carbon atom that is linked to the oxyanion in a native first tetrahedral 
intermediate is highlighted (green arrowhead). f, g, Cezanne OTU (as 

in Fig. 1d) and A20 OTU (PDB 2VFJ”*) apo structures with labelled 
secondary structure elements. Catalytic residues are shown in ball-and- 


HITRABID OTU 
MITRABID AnkUBD 
Cez 


stick representation. Three loops surrounding the active site are coloured 
(Cys-loop, orange; V-loop, green; His-loop, purple). h, Superposition of f 
and g showing structural similarities and differences between Cezanne and 
A20. i, j, Topology diagrams of f and g. The catalytic centre is indicated 
(red stars) and Ub-binding sites are highlighted. A20 contains two 
additional N-terminal and one additional C-terminal helices compared to 
Cezanne. The 81-610 sheet in Cezanne corresponds to the A20 87-68 
sheet. This explains why sequence-based alignments are challenging. 

k, Superposition of Cez apo (f) and TRABID AnkUBD (pink) and OTU 
(brown) domains (residues 245-697, PDB 3ZRH!"). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Comparison of Ub and diUb complexes 
within the OTU family. Ub moieties are shown in cartoon representation 
under transparent surfaces in shades of yellow. Secondary structure 
elements involved in Ub binding are labelled, and active site loops are 
coloured as in Extended Data Fig. 2f. a, Cez-Ub-A complex as in Fig. 1d. 
b, A20-Ub complex as in Fig. 1g. c, Superposition of Ub complexes 
reveals a conserved S1 Ub-binding mode in A20-like OTU DUBs. 

d, Superposition of A20 apo (Extended Data Fig. 2g) and A20-Ub (b). 

No large conformational changes occur upon Ub binding. However, two 
unstructured loops in A20 apo are stabilized by Ub, forming helix a6’ and 
the 82/-62” sheet (compare with Extended Data Fig. 2)). e, The structure 
of the yeast Otul-Ub complex (PDB 3BY4") is representative of the 
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Superposition: A20-like OTU—Ub complexes 


I A20-Ub 

li Cez—Ub-A 
(1Cez—Ub-B 
Mb in S1 site 


CJ Otu1—Ub 
li Cez—Ub-A 
MUub in $1 site 


OTULIN (aa 80-352) - Met1 diUb 
PDB 3ZNZ 


Distal Ub 
4 a1 a2 helices 


form S1’ site 


OTUD subfamily of OTU DUBs. The Ub moiety in the S1 site is mainly 
bound by the short helix a3. f, The superposition of Cez-Ub (a) and Otul (e) 
reveals substantially different S1 sites between A20-like and OTUD 
subfamilies. Rotations around the roll axis of Ub (~80°) and the active 
site (~70°) would be required to align both Ub moieties. g-i, Structures 
of OTU domains in identical orientation bound to their respective diUb 
substrate. The binding modes of proximal and distal Ub differ markedly 
between the here determined Cez-Lys11 diUb complex (g, as shown 

in Fig. 1d), the h/ceOTUB1-Ub UbcH5b-Ub structure (PDB 4LDT*; 
UbcH5b molecule is not shown), which resembles an OTUB1-Lys48 diUb 
complex (h), and OTULIN bound to Met1-linked diUb (PDB 3ZNZ?) (i). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Conformational changes in the catalytic remains flipped-out, which is caused by the Cys-loop residue Thr188 that 
centre. Cezanne structures (as in Fig. 2a) are shown in the corners, and is pushed into the active site by the proximal Ub. In transition II, another 
transitions I-IV are overlays of neighbouring structures. Side chains S1/-loop movement relocates S1’ site residues (black arrowhead). A similar 
of catalytic residues and other selected residues are highlighted. Loops inactive state is present in Cez-Ub-A, and Thr188 still resides in the active 
are coloured as in Extended Data Fig. 2f. Cez apo shows a catalytically site. The absence of the proximal Ub allows the Cys-loop and Thr188 to 
incompetent state. His358 and Glu157 are in flipped-out conformations. move in transition III (orange arrow), allowing a ~100° rotation of His358. 
Transition I features structural rearrangements of the Cys-loop (orange Hence, Cez-Ub-B contains an aligned catalytic centre. Hydrogen bonds 
arrowhead), helices «1 and «2 (red arrowheads) and the S1'-loop (black are indicated. In transition IV, large conformational changes in various 
arrowhead). Cez-Lys11 diUb also features an inactive state; His358 parts of the OTU domain regenerate the autoinhibited apoenzyme. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Ub binding to Cezanne and mutational 
analysis of residues involved in catalysis and conformational dynamics. 
a, NMR analysis of Ub binding to wild-type Cezanne and the covalent 
Cez-Ub complex. 'H-!°N BEST-TROSY spectra of 501M !°N-labelled Ub 
alone (black) and in the presence of 130 11M unlabelled wild-type Cezanne 
(red, left) or unlabelled Cez—Ub (red, right). Strong chemical shift 
perturbations upon addition of wild-type Cezanne indicate binding to Ub. 
In contrast, no chemical shifts were detected with Cez-Ub, suggesting that 
all changes with wild-type Cezanne can be attributed to the S1 site (this 
site is occupied by unlabelled Ub in Cez—-Ub). More importantly, this also 
indicates that a functional S1’ site is not present in the Cez—Ub complex. 
b, Fluorescence polarization experiment assessing the binding of FIAsH- 
tagged Ub to catalytically inactive Cezanne (C194A), wild-type Cezanne, 
an S1 site mutant (E295K, see below) and the Cez—Ub complex. c, Lys11 
diUb cleavage assays of catalytic Cys194 and His358 mutants. 

d, e, Ub-KG* cleavage by catalytic Cys194 and His358 mutants (d), as 

well as Asn193 and helix «2 mutants that modulate the overall dynamics 
of Cezanne (e). This assay follows fluorescent dye release in the reaction; 
the fact that Cezanne H358A is inactive indicates an important role in the 
deprotonation of the catalytic Cys at the start of the reaction (that is, the 
catalytic centre transiently adopts an active state) and/or a role in resolving 
the first tetrahedral intermediate. If His358 was not required for either, 


we would expect a single turnover of the reaction, which would stop at 

the thioester intermediate. The release of KG-TAMRA would still occur, 
but this was not detected even at an enzyme concentration of 150nM 

(the substrate concentration in all assays was 150nM). The fluorescence 
polarization signal also did not increase, suggesting that no covalent first 
tetrahedral intermediate was formed due to impaired dye release. Hence, 
the data suggest a role for His358 at least in the initial Cys deprotonation 
in addition to the last reaction step. f, Fluorescence polarization binding 
assay of Asn193 and helix a2 mutants compared to constructs used in b. 
g, h, Hydrolysis of Lys11-linked diUb (g) and Ub-KG* (h) by Cezanne 
H197A and D210A. i, DUB assay with Cezanne variants (extended 
incubation at room temperature, RT). j, Lys11 diUb cleavage assay with 
His197 variants. k, Fluorescence polarization binding assay as in b testing 
His197 variants. 1, Mutation of corresponding residues in A20 (A20 
His256 corresponds to Cezanne His358, and A20 His106 to Cezanne 
His197) have similar effects on Lys48 diUb hydrolysis. All DUB assays are 
representative of at least two independent experiments for every construct. 
Ub-KG* cleavage experiments and fluorescence polarization binding 
assays were replicated at least twice for each variant with consistent results. 
Fluorescence polarization measurements were performed in triplicate. 
Error bars represent s.d. from the mean. mP, millipolarization unit. For gel 
source images, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | HDX-MS analysis of the Cez apo state. 

a, HDX-MS experiment showing the conformational dynamics of 
wild-type Cezanne. The relative fractional deuterium uptake is shown for 
four time points (0.3-300s). Protein sequence and secondary structure 
elements of Cez apo (dark grey) and Cez-diUb (light grey) are aligned. 
Residues of the catalytic centre are indicated by stars. b, Cez apo structure 
coloured based upon the relative fractional deuterium uptake of wild-type 
Cezanne at 0.3 s, 3s, 30s and 300s. The region spanning helices al and 
a2 shows a particularly high deuterium uptake, suggesting conformational 
flexibility in this region in solution. c, The H-D exchange of the 

a2-helix destabilizing mutant Cezanne L155G/1156G compared to 
wild-type Cezanne. Cez apo structure coloured based upon the difference 


in deuterium uptake (L155G/1156G-WT) at 0.3 s, 3s, 30s and 300s 

(heat maps are shown in Supplementary Fig. 3). The data suggest that 
helix «2 is destabilized, as regions structurally adjacent to the mutation 
site (black arrowhead) show increased deuterium uptake as compared 

to wild-type Cezanne. Peptides containing the mutations could not be 
analysed owing to the different sequences, and are therefore coloured grey. 
Notably, most differences are stronger at shorter time points, indicating 
increased dynamics within this time frame (0.3-30s). At the last time 
point (300s), differences are not as pronounced, suggesting that wild-type 
Cezanne undergoes similar structural rearrangements at a slower speed. 
Importantly, the data also confirm that overall folding of the mutant was 
not affected by the two Gly residues introduced into helix «2. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | HDX-MS analysis of transitions I, II and IV. consists of helices «5 and a6 (that is, helical content with very low 
a, HDX-MS experiments were performed with Cez apo, Cez-Lys11 diUb deuterium uptake in any state), and is not as easily detected as the S1’ site, 
and Cez-Ub. Heat maps show differences in deuterium uptake between which features various loops and the dynamic helix a2. Cezanne sequence 
two states in each case: transition I (diUb-apo), transition II (Ub-diUb) and secondary structure schematics are shown as in Extended Data Fig. 6a. 


and transition IV (apo-Ub). Hence, Cezanne regions that are stabilized or b, Cez-Lys11 diUb structure (shown without Lys11 diUb) coloured based 
more protected upon Lys11 diUb binding (transition I), or more flexible or —_ upon transition I deuterium uptake at 30s. c, Transition II deuterium 
exposed upon the stepwise release of the proximal Ub (transition II) and uptake at 30s plotted onto Cez—Ub-B (shown without Ub). d, Cez apo 
the distal Ub (transition IV) are highlighted. The S1 site predominantly coloured based upon transition IV deuterium uptake at 30s. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Mutational analysis of the $1 Ub-binding site. 


a, Thermal shift assay of wild-type and C194A Cezanne. In the presence 
of Ub, the melting temperature (Tm) of Cezanne increases. Data were 
recorded in triplicate and in two independent experiments. b, Ub-KG* 
hydrolysis by S1 site mutants. c, d, Fluorescence polarization-based 
affinity measurement using N-terminally FIAsH-tagged Ub. Dissociation 
constants (Kp) for wild-type (c), C194A and C194S Cezanne (d) are 
shown. Data are representative of at least two independent experiments 
per construct. e, Pull-down assay with His-tagged Cezanne constructs 
(catalytically inactive C194A, S1 site mutant C194A/E295K or 


Silver staining 


wild-type) and different Ub and diUb variants. MonoUb requires an intact 
C terminus to bind to Cezanne C194A. To prevent unspecific binding of 
differently linked diUb molecules with their proximal Ub to the S1 site, 
the C terminus was removed (ALRGG). Variants marked by an asterisk 
were assembled using K11R, S20C and K63R mutations in the distal Ub, 

as well as K63R (only for Lys11 diUb) and ALRGG in the proximal Ub 
moiety. Pull-down and input samples were analysed by SDS-PAGE and 
silver staining. The pull-down assay was performed in two independent 
experiments. For gel source images, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Biochemical analysis of $1’ site mutations. 

a, The interface between Cezanne and the proximal Ub in the Cez-Lys11 
diUb complex. An unusual surface of Ub comprising Glu16, Asp32, Lys33 
and Glu34 is contacted by the S1’ site (Leu155, Glu157, Met203, Phe206 
and His207). b, c, Lys11 diUb cleavage (b) and Lys11 diUb ABP reactivity (c) 
assays with S1’ site mutants. d, DUB assays with wild-type Cezanne 

and Ub variants. Lys11 diUb substrates were assembled to specifically 
mutate the proximal Ub by using K11R, K63R mutations in the distal, 


ot cm ee ere wwwwwewwmn Sm ib 


—— —— Ub 


[E] 4.0 uM 


and K63R, ALRGG in the proximal Ub moiety. No further mutations 
were introduced in WT*, while K33A* and K33E* variants additionally 
contained respective mutations in their proximal Ub only. e, Lys11 diUb 
cleavage assay with Glu157 variants. f, g, Gel-based specificity analysis 

of Cezanne E157K. The mutant shows a reduced activity towards Lys11- 
linked diUb and therefore specificity compared to wild-type Cezanne 
(compare Fig. 1b). Assays with each variant were performed at least twice 
with consistent results. For gel source images, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Data collection and refinement statistics 


Cez apo SeMet Cez apo Cez—Ub Cez—Lys11 diUb A20-Ub 
(88-438) (129-438) (129-438, QPG) (129-438) (1-366) 
Data collection 
Space Group P4,2,2 P4,2,2 H8 P2,2,2, P12,1 


Cell dimensions 


a, b, c(A) 

a, B, y (A) 90, 90, 90 
Resolution (A) 
Fimerge 0.212 (0.718) 
<ol> 11.7 (4.3) 
CCi2 
Completeness (%) 99.8 (100) 
Redundancy 7.7 (7.6) 
Refinement 


Resolution (A) 

No. reflections 

Rwork / Riree 

No. atoms 
Protein 
Ligand/ion 
Water 

B factors 
Protein 
Ligand/ion 
Water 

R.m.s deviations 
Bond length (A) 
Bond angles (°) 


96.72, 96.72, 83.37 


50.00 - 3.70 (3.83 - 3.70) 


103.35, 103.35, 90.20 
90, 90, 90 

90.20 - 2.20 (2.27 - 2.20) 
0.071 (0.829) 

13.1 (1.9) 

0.985 (0.437) 

100 (99.9) 

7.9 (5.8) 


73.08 - 2.20 
25351 
19.8/21.9 


2143 


90 


0.002 
0.59 


157.56, 157.56, 75.6 
90, 90, 120 

66.13 - 2.00 (2.05 - 2.00) 
0.125 (0.854) 

8.6 (1.9) 

0.994 (0.515) 

100 (100) 

4.2 (4.1) 


45.48 - 2.00 
47215 
17.6/21.7 


5599 
18 
621 


29.0 
36.9 
34.2 


0.002 
0.62 


92.03, 56.52, 91.75 
90, 90, 90 

56.52 - 2.80 (2.87 - 2.80) 
0.145 (0.689) 

9.5 (2.0) 

0.990 (0.691) 

94.6 (95.5) 

4.6 (4.6) 


48.16 - 2.80 
11478 
20.7 / 24.4 


3318 
35 
3 


46.8 
56.3 
17.2 


0.002 
0.52 


64.20, 71.95, 203.93 
90, 94.64, 90 

49.33 - 2.85 (2.96 - 2.85) 
0.070 (0.384) 

9.6 (2.1) 

0.995 (0.867) 

99.4 (99.8) 

3.2 (3.3) 


49.33 - 2.85 
43393 
19.5 /24.6 


11558 


Values in parentheses are for the highest resolution shell. All datasets were collected from a single crystal each. 
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Atomic structure of the entire mammalian 


mitochondrial complex I 


Karol Fiedorcezuk!, James A. Letts!, Gianluca Degliesposti*, Karol Kaszuba!, Mark Skehel? & Leonid A. Sazanov 


Mitochondrial complex I (also known as NADH: ubiquinone 
oxidoreductase) contributes to cellular energy production by 
transferring electrons from NADH to ubiquinone coupled to 
proton translocation across the membrane’. It is the largest 
protein assembly of the respiratory chain with a total mass of 
970 kilodaltons*. Here we present a nearly complete atomic 
structure of ovine (Ovis aries) mitochondrial complex I at 3.9 A 
resolution, solved by cryo-electron microscopy with cross-linking 
and mass-spectrometry mapping experiments. All 14 conserved core 
subunits and 31 mitochondria-specific supernumerary subunits 
are resolved within the L-shaped molecule. The hydrophilic matrix 
arm comprises flavin mononucleotide and 8 iron-sulfur clusters 
involved in electron transfer, and the membrane arm contains 
78 transmembrane helices, mostly contributed by antiporter- 
like subunits involved in proton translocation. Supernumerary 
subunits form an interlinked, stabilizing shell around the conserved 
core. Tightly bound lipids (including cardiolipins) further stabilize 
interactions between the hydrophobic subunits. Subunits with 
possible regulatory roles contain additional cofactors, NADPH and 
two phosphopantetheine molecules, which are shown to be involved 
in inter-subunit interactions. We observe two different conformations 
of the complex, which may be related to the conformationally 
driven coupling mechanism and to the active-deactive transition 
of the enzyme. Our structure provides insight into the mechanism, 
assembly, maturation and dysfunction of mitochondrial complex I, 
and allows detailed molecular analysis of disease-causing mutations. 

The electrochemical proton gradient across the inner mitochondrial 
membrane required by ATP synthase is maintained by the electron 
transport chain proton-pumping complexes I, III and IV (refs 1, 2). 
Complex I is crucial for the entire process, and even mild complex I 
deficiencies can cause severe pathologies*. Mammalian complex I is 
built of 45 (44 unique) subunits. Fourteen ‘core’ subunits, conserved 
from bacteria, comprise the ‘minimal’ form of the enzyme!”, an 
L-shaped structure with seven subunits in the hydrophilic peripheral 
arm and another seven in the membrane arm. Mammalian complex I 
also contains 31 ‘supernumerary’ or ‘accessory’ subunits®, forming a 
shell around the core®. The role of these subunits is unclear. Complex I 
probably translocates four protons for every two electrons transferred 
from NADH to ubiquinone”®. 

Complex I is the least characterized enzyme of the electron trans- 
port chain. The crystal structure of bacterial (Thermus thermophilus) 
complex I is the only full atomic model of the enzyme?"". In a later 
structure of the mitochondrial enzyme from aerobic yeast Yarrowia 
lipolytica, the atomic model comprises only about 25% of the protein’. 
Studies of bovine complex I resulted in poly-alanine models for the 
core and 22 supernumerary subunits®!*. Here we present the nearly 
complete atomic structure of mammalian complex I, containing all 
subunits and all known cofactors. 

We used the ovine (O. aries) enzyme (Methods). Classification of 
cryo-electron microscopy (cryo-EM) images indicated that the relative 


1 


orientation between the two arms of the complex is variable, producing 
classes with either an ‘oper’ or ‘closed’ angle between them (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). Particles in the ‘oper’ conformation produced a higher 
resolution map at ~3.9 A (Extended Data Fig. 2). The resolution 
drops at the periphery of the molecule (Extended Data Fig. 3), owing 
to remaining differences in conformation. Therefore, we performed 
3D refinements focusing on the peripheral arm and membrane arm 
separately, resulting in more uniformly resolved maps for the peripheral 
arm at 3.9 A resolution and for the membrane arm at 4.1 A (Extended 
Data Fig. 3). The best maps were combined for model building 
(Fig. la, Extended Data Figs 3d and 4). 

Modelling of the core subunits was facilitated by the conservation of 
their fold from bacteria®’. The assignment of the 31 supernumerary 
subunits (~0.5 MDa) to the remaining density is challenging. To provide 
experimental verification for previous assignments, to locate remaining 
subunits and to obtain restraints on the fold of individual subunits, we 
performed extensive cross-linking/mass-spectrometry mapping exper- 
iments (Extended Data Fig. 5, Supplementary Tables). The initial struc- 
ture was improved by density-guided re-building in Rosetta’, resulting 
in final model of high quality (Extended Data Fig. 2c). 

While this manuscript was under review, a 4.2 A resolution cryo-EM 
model for the bovine complex I was published'°. The assignments of 
all subunits agree with our structure, and two major conformations 
of the complex (somewhat different from ovine) are also observed. 
However, owing to lower resolution, the completeness of the atomic 
model is low for the supernumerary subunits (73% of residues are with- 
out side chains) and for the core 51-kDa, 24-kDa and 75-kDa subunits 
(extended data tables 1 and 2 in ref. 15). 

In our ovine structure (Fig. 1), subunits were built almost entirely as 
atomic models with only some surface-exposed loops missing. Subunit 
B14.7 is disordered, so this area was modelled as poly-alanine according 
to its clear density in our ovine supercomplex map!®. The model is 
at the atomic level for 88% of the protein (Extended Data Table 1), 
presenting, to our knowledge, the most complete atomic structure of 
mitochondrial complex I so far. 

The fold of core subunits is generally conserved from bacteria 
(Supplementary Discussion). The Fe-S clusters are arranged in the 
redox chain with distances similar to bovine® and T. thermophilus'® 
(Fig. 2a). The NADH-binding site is also conserved (Fig. 2b), preserving 
the entire path for electron transfer from NADH towards quinone. 
Key features in the membrane domain are also conserved, with four 
proton channels built around the central axis of polar residues propa- 
gating from the quinone-binding (Q) site into the three antiporter-like 
subunits. 

Throughout the article, we use bovine nomenclature with numbering 
of residues according to mature?’ ovine sequences; see Extended Data 
Table 1 for human nomenclature. The Q site lies at the interface of 
the hydrophilic 49-kDa and PSST subunits, and the membrane ND1 
and ND3 subunits. The unique structure of the Q site, which forms 
an enclosed tunnel extending from the membrane towards cluster N2 
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Figure 1 | Structure of ovine complex I. a, Cryo-EM density coloured by 
subunit, with core subunits in grey (left-right view). b, Structure depicted 
as a cartoon, with core subunits coloured and labelled, and supernumerary 
subunits in grey and transparent. Approximate lipid bilayer boundaries 


about 25 A away, is conserved with one difference: a loop connect- 
ing two strands of the N-terminal 8-sheet from the 49-kDa subunit 
(81-824? *? loop) extends further into the cavity, clashing with the 
position of the bound quinone from the bacterial structure, where 
it interacts with conserved His59*?**?? and Tyr108*? "8 (Fig. 2c, d). 
A similar conformation was observed in the yeast enzyme, leading to 
the proposal that it represents the ‘deactive’ state!”. In the absence of 
substrates, mitochondrial complex I exists in the deactive state (which 
may prevent oxygen radical production in vivo'®), and converts into 
the ‘active’ state!” only upon turnover. Because the §1-82°°*? loop 
in our structure will prevent quinone access closer than 20 A to cluster 
N2 (blocking electron transfer), it probably also represents the deactive 
state. The ‘closed’ class conformation resembles one in supercomplex'®, 
so may be more physiological. It remains to be established whether, as 
discussed previously'”!°, different observed conformations are related 
to the catalytic cycle or indeed to active/deactive transitions, but the 
overall conformational flexibility of the complex is clear. 


are indicated. c, Structure depicted with core subunits in grey and 
supernumerary subunits coloured and labelled (left-right, IMS-matrix 
views). Amphipathic helices at the ‘heel’ of the complex, probably attached 
to the lipid bilayer, are indicated as AH. 


Supernumerary subunits form a shell around the core subunits®!, 
especially around the membrane domain and its interface with the 
peripheral arm. With few exceptions, most supernumerary subunits 
are not globular, but form extended structures containing a-helices 
and coils (Extended Data Fig. 6), allowing for numerous interactions 
at interfaces with other subunits (Extended Data Table 2). They inter- 
weave extensively with each other and the core subunits (Extended 
Data Fig. 7), making the whole mitochondrial complex assembly much 
more interlinked and thus more stable, with a large total buried sur- 
face area (Extended Data Table 2). The intertwined nature of subunit 
structures suggests that they can be added to the complex only in a 
certain order, and, therefore, that the assembly of subunits must be 
tightly controlled”°. 

The fold of supernumerary subunits is described in the 
Supplementary Discussion. In summary, those associated with the 
membrane arm include 12 single transmembrane helix domain”! 
subunits scattered around the entire arm. Six of these surround the 
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Figure 2 | Arrangement of redox centres and substrate binding sites. 

a, Fe-S clusters are shown as spheres with centre-to-centre and edge-to- 
edge (in brackets) distances indicated in A, overlaid with transparent grey 
depictions from T. thermophilus. Both traditional and structure-based 

(in brackets) nomenclature for clusters is shown. b, NADH-binding 

site (overlay with T. thermophilus structure in grey, containing NADH). 
Cryo-EM density for flavin mononucleotide (FMN) is shown in blue. 

Key residues involved in interactions with FMN and NADH are shown 

as sticks. c, Quinone-binding site with subunits coloured as Fig. 1. 

Key 81-62?” loop deviates from bacterial structure (grey) and is more 
similar to Y. lipolytica (orange, PDB 4WZ7; ref. 12), clashing with the 
decyl-ubiquinone (DQ) head group position in T. thermophilus (grey; ref. 9). 
d, Environment surrounding the Q cavity (brown surface, entrance point 
indicated by an arrow), with some of the functionally important residues 
shown as sticks and labelled with non-ND1 subunit names in brackets. The 
quinone from the aligned T. thermophilus structure is shown in grey (DQ), 
demonstrating that the distal part of the cavity is blocked in the ovine enzyme. 


membrane arm tip and contribute their intertwined N-terminal 
domains to a large matrix ‘bulge; the bulk of which is formed by an 
acyl-carrier protein (ACP)-LYR motif subunit pair (SDAP-B-B22). 
The large globular 42-kDa subunit from the nucleoside kinase family 
is attached to the matrix side of ND2 near the peripheral arm inter- 
face. On the intermembrane space (IMS) side, subunits SGDH and 
PDSW are ‘interlocked’ via their backbone and contain three long 
a-helices traversing nearly the entire membrane arm (Fig. 1c). PDSW 
and the subunits with CHCH domains (PGIV, 15kDa and B18) contain 
disulfide bonds that further stabilize the fold in the oxidizing environ- 
ment of the IMS. PGIV clamps the ‘heel’ of the complex to the middle 
of the membrane arm. The disulfide-rich, interlocked helices of the 
IMS subunits, with their rigid and stable structure, appear to replace 
the hairpin/helix motif (6H) found in bacterial complex I (refs 9, 11). 

Subunits associated with the peripheral arm include the NADPH- 
containing 39-kDa subunit, the Zn-containing 13-kDa subunit and 
another ACP-LYR motif pair, SDAP-a-B14, with the latter pair and 
B13 jointly ‘embracing’ the 42-kDa subunit. The interface between the 
peripheral arm and membrane domain is stabilized by the exceptionally 
long membrane-traversing helix of subunit B16.6, as well as by B17.2 
and B14.5a, both of which contain N-terminal amphipathic a-helices 
bound at the membrane interface, with the rest of their polypeptides 
wrapping around the hydrophilic arm. Subunits PSST, TYKY and B9 
also contain such amphipathic helices, all located at the heel of the 
complex (Fig. 1c), probably assisting in proper peripheral arm position 
over the lipid bilayer. 
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Figure 3 | Additional cofactors identified in the structure. a, Overview 
of the model, coloured as in Fig. 1c, with cofactors shown as sticks. CDL, 
cardiolipin; PC, phosphatidylcholine; PE, phosphatidylethanolamine; PPT, 
phosphopantetheine. b, NADPH in the 39-kDa subunit. Interacting residues 
are shown. c, Zn?" ion in the 13-kDa subunit, with coordinating residues. 

d, Phosphopantetheine in SDAP-«. e, Phosphopantetheine in SDAP-6. 

f. Lipids phosphatidylethanolamine, phosphatidylcholine and cardiolipin. 
All cofactors are shown with cryo-EM density carved to within 5 A. 


Several cofactors present in supernumerary subunits are well 
resolved in the structure (Fig. 3). The 39-kDa subunit is wedged into 
the side of the peripheral arm near the membrane arm interface. It 
contains a tightly bound non-catalytic NADPH (Fig. 3b) that inter- 
acts with conserved Arg178"SS" providing a possible mitochondria 
redox state-sensitive conformational link to cluster N2. In SDAP-a, 
a phosphopantetheine that is covalently linked to Ser44 extends its 
attached acyl chain in the flipped-out”” conformation into the hydro- 
phobic crevice between the helices of the LYR subunit B14 (Fig. 3d). A 
similar interaction is observed in the SDAP-3-B22 pair. These are the 
first structures of ACP-LYR complexes showing that their interaction 
depends on the extended acyl chain and revealing the role of LYR motif. 
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Figure 4 | Mechanism of mitochondrial complex I. a, Structure of 

the core subunits of ovine complex I, coloured as in Fig. 1b, with polar 
residues in proton channels shown as sticks, with carbon in blue, orange 
and green for input, connecting and output parts, respectively. Key 
residues, Glu (TMS), Lys (TM7), Lys/His (TM8) and Lys/Glu (TM12) from 
the antiporters and the corresponding residues in the E-channel (near 

Q site), are shown as small spheres and labelled. These residues sit on 
flexible loops in discontinuous transmembrane helices shown as cylinders. 
Polar residues linking the E-channel to the Q cavity (brown) are shown 

in magenta. Tyr108*7** and His59*"*”* are shown in cyan near the 
position of bound Q in bacteria. Possible proton translocation pathways 
are indicated by blue arrows. b, Graphic of the coupling mechanism. 

Core and some putatively regulatory supernumerary subunits are shown. 
Conformational changes, indicated by red arrows, propagate from the 

Q site/E-channel to antiporter-like subunits via the central hydrophilic 
axis. Shifts of helices near the cluster N2 (ref. 31; blue arrows) may 

help initiate the process. ND5 helix HL and traverse helices from four 
supernumerary subunits on the IMS side may serve as stators. Dashed line 
indicates the shift of peripheral arm in the closed conformation (Extended 
Data Fig. 8). The NADPH-containing 39-kDa subunit and Zn-containing 
13-kDa subunit are essential for activity and may serve as redox sensors. 
Both SDAP subunits interact with their LYR partners via flipped-out 
phosphopantetheine (black line). The net result of one conformational 
cycle, driven by NADH:ubiquinone oxidoreduction, is the translocation of 
four protons across the membrane (black lines indicate possible pathways). 


Complex I is active only when fully assembled with the SDAP-a-B14 
pair”’. This interaction, which depends on the acyl chain attached to 
the ACP, may provide a regulatory link between fatty acid synthesis 
and oxidative phosphorylation in mitochondria. The 13-kDa subunit 
contains a Zn-binding motif, coordinating a Zn** ion in the vicinity of 
clusters N6a and N5. Zn-containing proteins are sensitive to oxidative 
stress”4, and loss of the 13-kDa subunit leads to loss of cluster N6a (ref. 
25) as it becomes exposed. In this way, complex I may be equipped with 
an oxidative-stress ‘sensor, in addition to bound NADPH. 

Twelve bound lipids were identified in crevices between hydropho- 
bic subunits. Several observed lipid molecules have four acyl chains 
and were therefore assigned as cardiolipins, known to be essential for 
activity”*. Notably, a cardiolipin (CDL1; Fig. 3a) and three other lipid 
molecules fill the void left by the missing (in metazoans) three ND2 
N-terminal helices®. This void is encircled by the two-transmembrane 
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helix subunit B14.5b and the single transmembrane helix domain sub- 
unit KFYI, indicating that the ND2 helices may have been lost in evolu- 
tion to accommodate a specific binding site for lipids. Two cardiolipins 
(CDL2 and CDL3) fill a large gap between the antiporter-like ND4 
and ND5 subunits, preventing potential proton leaks and instability. 
Another cardiolipin (CDL4) stabilizes amphipathic helices at the heel 
of the complex. The structure thus shows the basis for the essential role 
of cardiolipin and other lipids. 

The mechanism of coupling between electron transfer and proton 
translocation is still enigmatic. Conservation of key features from 
bacteria to mammals suggests that the basic mechanism is probably 
the same, with add-on ‘stabilizers’ and ‘regulators. As we proposed 
previously”, the central axis of polar residues in the membrane probably 
has a key role (Fig. 4a). In each catalytic cycle, the negative charge 
stored either on Q or on nearby residues in the enclosed Q site may 
drive conformational changes in ND1 and the proton channel near 
the Q site, which would propagate via the central axis to channels in 
antiporter-like subunits ND2, ND4 and NDS5, resulting in changes 
in pK, and accessibility of key residues. The net result would be the 
pumping of four protons per cycle, one per each channel. The observed 
conformation of loops in the Q site probably reflects the deactive state. 
This conformation might also occur during normal function when 
quinol is ejected from the site into the lipid bilayer, if active/deactive 
transitions are related to conformations encountered during the 
catalytic cycle'”. Supernumerary subunits implicated in active/deactive 
transitions (39 kDa, B13 and SDAP-a-B14 pair) could also participate 
in catalytic conformational changes by interacting with the key TM1- 
TM2?> Joop flanking the Q site, and possibly through interactions 
with the 42-kDa subunit (Fig. 4b). In the ‘closed’ class, B13 and SDAP-a 
move towards the 42-kDa subunit (Extended Data Fig. 8), hinting at 
such a possibility. Because the 42-kDa subunit is metazoan-specific”’, 
its role may be to fine tune movements during turnover. The traverse 
helix HL from ND5 appears to mainly have a stabilizing ‘stator’ role” 
rather than being a moving element”. Rigid disulfide-rich supernu- 
merary subunits traversing the IMS side of the membrane domain may 
represent another stator element unique to the mitochondrial enzyme 
(Fig. 4b). 

Our structure clearly shows that supernumerary subunits stabilize 
the complex. Some of them, especially those containing additional 
cofactors (39 kDa, SDAPs, B14, B22 and 13 kDa) and phosphorylated 
residues (42 kDa, ESSS, MWEE, B14.5a, B14.5b and B16.6)*°, may 
provide regulatory links to the redox status of the cell, lipid biosyn- 
thesis and mitochondrial homeostasis. Known human pathological 
mutations are present in all of the core and many of the supernumerary 
subunits*. Our structure provides the framework for understanding the 
molecular basis of mutations and mechanisms of complex I function 
and regulation. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Data reporting. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to allocation 
during experiments and outcome assessment. 

Protein purification and electron microscopy. Protein was purified from O. aries 
heart mitochondria following the protocol adapted with some modifications from 
a previously published procedure for the bovine enzyme (ref. 32 and J.A.L. et al., 
manuscript submitted). We explored O. aries as a source of complex I that may be 
more suitable for high-resolution structural studies than the extensively studied 
bovine enzyme. We find that ovine enzyme appears more stable, as it is highly 
active after purification and retains the 42-kDa subunit, easily lost from bovine 
complex (J.A.L. et al., manuscript submitted). In terms of overall sequence sim- 
ilarity ovine is as good a model of the human enzyme as bovine (~84%), and 
all 44 different subunits of complex I were identified in the preparation by mass 
spectrometry (J.A.L. et al., manuscript submitted). In brief, fresh ovine hearts 
were purchased from the local abattoir and mitochondria prepared as described 
previously”. Mitochondrial membranes were solubilized in the branched chain 
detergent lauryl maltose neopentyl glycol (LMNG, 1%) and the sample applied to 
Q-sepharose HP anion exchange column (GE Healthcare) equilibrated with 20mM 
Tris-HCl, pH 7.4, 10% (v/v) glycerol, 1 mM EDTA, 1mM DTT and 0.1% LMNG. 
Protein was eluted with a NaCl gradient, peak fractions concentrated and applied 
to Superose 6 HiLoad 16/60 column equilibrated in 20mM HEPES, pH 7.4, 2mM 
EDTA, 1.5% (v/v) glycerol, 100 mM NaCl and 0.02% Brij-35. The peak fraction was 
concentrated to ~5 mg ml! protein and ~0.2% Brij-35. Then, 2.7 1l of sample was 
applied to glow discharged Quantifoil R 0.6/1 copper grids and blotted for 34s at 
90% humidity in the chamber of FEI Vitrobot III. Immediately after, the sample was 
snap-frozen in liquid ethane. Extensive trials with different detergents, including 
previously used Cymal-7 (ref. 6), revealed Brij-35 as the detergent giving the most 
homogeneous spread of particles. Imaging was performed with a 300kV Titan 
Krios electron microscope equipped with direct electron detector FEI Falcon-II 
(ETH Zurich, ScopeM centre) in automated data collection mode at a calibrated 
magnification of 1.39 A pixel! (x 100,720) and dose of 26e s' A~? with total 3-s 
exposure time. The data were collected as seven movie frames fractionated over 
the first second of exposure and an averaged image over 3s. 

Image processing. We collected a total of 2.6k micrographs in two datasets, 
which were combined. All processing steps were done using RELION** unless 
otherwise stated. We used averaged images from high dose 3s exposure for initial 
CTF estimations using CTFFIND4 (ref. 34) and for automated particle picking in 
Relion, resulting in ~241k particles. MOTIONCORR®* was used for whole-image 
drift correction of movie frames 1-7 (1s) of each micrograph. Contrast transfer 
function (CTF) parameters of the corrected micrographs were estimated using 
Gctf and refined locally for each particle*®. The particles were extracted using 
2967 pixel box and sorted by reference-free 2D classification, resulting in ~171k 
particles selected from good 2D classes. These were used for 3D classification 
with a regularization parameter T of 8 and a 30 A low-pass filtered initial model 
from a previous low resolution model of the bovine enzyme’. That resulted in 
~130k particles of good quality; however, it was clear that the relative orientation 
between the two arms of the complex is slightly variable, producing 3D classes with 
either an open or closed angle between the arms (Extended Data Fig. 1). Particles 
in the open conformation (~82k particles) produced higher resolution maps and 
were selected for a final reconstruction. For all high-resolution refinements, par- 
ticles were re-extracted from the motion corrected micrographs with a 512? pixel 
box to allow for high-resolution CTF correction’’. After initial auto-refinement, 
particle-based beam-induced motion correction and radiation-damage weighing 
(particle polishing) was performed**. Refinement of polished particles gave a map 
resolved to 3.9 A. All resolutions are based on the gold-standard (two halves of data 
refined independently) FSC = 0.143 criterion*’. This 3D class selection probably 
still allows for small variations in the conformation, therefore the local resolution 
varies within the map, especially at the extremities of both arms (Extended Data 
Fig. 3). At the periphery of the molecule the resolution drops not only owing 
to the usual decrease in the precision of particle alignments in these areas, but 
also due to differences in the protein conformation, greatest at the edges of the 
molecule. To overcome this limitation we performed 3D refinement focused on 
the peripheral and membrane domains separately (with the subtraction of signal 
from the remaining parts of the complex“). This resulted in a 3.9 A map of the 
peripheral arm, very well resolved in all areas, including the edges of the domain. 
The membrane domain refined to 4.1 A, however, the map was more uniform 
and so better resolved for the distal part of the domain (near subunit ND5) as 
compared to the density from the refinement of the entire complex (Extended data 
Fig. 3). Higher quality refinement of the peripheral arm probably stems from the 
fact that high electron density of eight Fe-S clusters helps in particle alignment. 
The least ordered part of the complex is the 42-kDa subunit, loosely attached 
to the membrane domain. We have performed extended 3D classification of the 
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open class to identify the most homogeneous population, especially with respect 
to 42-kDa subunit. This class (64k particles) was refined to 4.0 A, and the result- 
ing density was used to model the 42-kDa subunit. To assist with overall model 
building and refinement, several maps were carved around specific parts of the 
complex and combined into one map in UCSF Chimera*!: peripheral arm from 
peripheral-arm-focused refinement, the area around ND4/5 subunits (tip of the 
membrane domain) from membrane-arm-focused refinement, the 42-kDa subunit 
density as above, and the rest of the complex from the overall 3.9 A map for the 
open class (Fig. 1a and Extended Data Fig. 3). The final model was refined against 
this combined map. 

The final map is of high quality, with about three-quarters of the map at 3.9A 
resolution and the rest at 4.1 A. Large- and medium-size side chains, as well as 
relatively small Val and Thr, are clearly seen in the density (Extended Data Fig. 4). 
Carboxylates (Asp, Glu) have much lower density than other residues owing to 
early radiation damage, as observed previously”. Disulfide bridges also are subject 
to early damage, as in X-ray crystallography*’. Few features at the interfaces of 
maps used for the combined map may be better resolved in individual maps, since 
in overlapping regions both maps contribute. For example, the 81-824" loop is 
better resolved in the peripheral-arm-focused map, which is deposited along with 
other constituent maps. Overall map filtered to lower resolution is very similar 
to the previous 5 A resolution map for the bovine enzyme’, suggesting that the 
mammalian complex I structure is very well conserved. One difference is that in 
ovine complex the accessory four-transmembrane subunit B14.7 is disordered in 
the detergent used for the microscopy samples (Brij-35). It is likely to be disordered 
rather than detached as B14.7 was identified by mass spectrometry in the sample 
used for electron microscopy (data not shown). Since Brij-35 gave us the best yield 
of particles, we kept its use for data collection, but took advantage of the availability 
of cryo-EM maps of ovine respiratory supercomplexes in our laboratory. In these 
maps all the subunits of complex I are well ordered, and so in our final complex I 
model we included the poly-ALA model of B14.7 based on 5.8 A resolution map 
of the ‘tight’ respirasome’®. Loss of B14.7 also results in the disorder of the nearby 
C-terminal half of transverse helix HL and TM16 from ND5, as well as TM4 from 
ND6, which were also modelled as poly-alanine (these stretches can be recog- 
nized by B-factor set to 200) based on the tight respirasome map. The register in 
poly-alanine stretches is approximate. The density for the 42-kDa subunit is rather 
weak but this subunit clearly preserves the nucleoside kinase family fold, which 
allowed us to model most of it using Rosetta and visible large side-chains as a guide. 
Model building and refinement. For the 14 core subunits the initial homology mod- 
els were generated manually based on the T: thermophilus structure? with side-chains 
rebuilt to ovine sequence using SQWRL4 software“. Homology models were gener- 
ated with Phyre2 (ref. 45) and Swiss-model“ servers for all supernumerary subunits, 
although they were mostly useful only for subunits with large globular domains, such 
as the 42-kDa and 39-kDa subunits, as well as for those with known structure of 
close homologues (SDAPs and B8). Secondary structure predictions for all subunits 
were generated with PredictProtein””, PsiPred** and TMHMM” servers, and were 
helpful during model building. Initial assignments of the location and the fold of 
supernumerary subunits were based on our cross-linking data and the secondary 
structure features and side-chain density observed in the cryo-EM map, with checks 
for consistency with the knowledge on subcomplexes and assembly intermediates 
in complex I. The initial models were adjusted to cryo-EM density (in cases when 
homology models were useful) or built manually in COOT™. Lipids were tentatively 
assigned on the basis of appearance in the density as cardiolipins, phosphatidylcho- 
lines and phosphatidylethanolamines, known to co-purify with the complex”). 

Initial models were re-built and refined in Rosetta release version 2016.02.58402 
using protocols optimized for cryo-EM maps". For each subunit, 100 different 
models were produced in Rosetta with optimization of density fit using elec_dens_ 
fast function (with -denswt = 40, chosen from several trials), selection of the best 
fitting structure and structure relaxation using -FastRelax flag. From the produced 
structures several best-scoring by density fit and geometry were selected and used 
in COOT to guide further model building/optimization. This procedure resulted 
mainly in improvements to backbone geometry, especially in coils, still allowing 
for the good fit of side-chains into density. 

After several rounds of re-building the final model was refined with the Phenix 
suite? phenix.real_space_refine program for 5 macro-cycles using the electron 
scattering table with default and secondary structure restrains. This resulted in a high 
quality model in terms of geometry (Molprobity score 2.5, that is, corresponding 
to average structure at 2.5 A resolution) and fit to density (Extended Data Fig. 2c). 
Cross-linking. All the cross-linking reactions were performed using purified 
solutions of complex I at a concentration of 1 mg ml~!. Following experimental 
optimisation, ten separate experiments were performed. Experiments varied in 
relation to the detergent added to the buffer (DDM, LMNG or LDAO/DDM), the 
cross-linking reagent (targeting lysine or acidic residues) and the protease used to 
digest the samples (trypsin or endoproteinase Glu-C) (Supplementary Table 1). 
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Isotopically labelled cross-linking reagents were purchased from Creative 
Molecules (Canada). 4-(4,6-dimethoxy- 1,3,5-triazin-2-yl)-4-methylmorpholinium 
chloride (DMTMM) was purchased from Sigma. Homobifunctional, isotopically- 
coded N-hydroxysuccinimide (NHS) esters disuccidinimidyl suberate (DSS 
Hj2/Dyy), bis-sulfodisuccinimidy] suberate (BS3 Hj2/D,,) and disuccinimidyl adipate 
(DSA !?C,/!3Cg) were used at a final concentration of 50\1M as cross-linking rea- 
gents to target lysine residues. The reactions were incubated for 45 min at 37°C and 
quenched by adding NH,HCO; to a final concentration of 50 mM and incubating 
for further 15 min. Isotopically labelled adipic acid dihydrazide (ADH Hg/Ds) and 
suberic acid dihydrazide (SDH Hj2/D,2) were used to target the acidic residues, 
using DMTMM as catalyst. The cross-linking reaction was initiated by adding 
ADH or SDH and DMTMM to final concentrations 5 mg ml~', 6mg ml“! and 
12mg ml’, respectively. The samples were incubated at 37°C for 60 min and the 
reactions stopped using gel filtration (Zeba Spin Desalting columns 7K MWCO). 

The cross-linked samples were freeze-dried and then resuspended in 50 mM 
NH,HCO;, 8M urea and 0.1% SDS to a final concentration of 1 mg ml~!. Size 
exclusion protein fractionation was performed through a Superdex 200 Increase 
3.2/300 column (GE Healthcare) with 50 mM NH4HCOs;, 8 M urea and 0.1% SDS 
as mobile phase at a flow rate of 25,11 min=!. Two-minute fractions were collected 
and their protein content evaluated by SDS-PAGE. Fractions of similar content 
were pooled into 4-5 main fractions and concentrated to 1mg ml“! using Amicon 
Ultra-0.5 mL Centrifugal Filters (Millipore). 

The filtered cross-linked samples were then enzymatically digested. Samples 
were freeze-dried and resuspended in 50 mM NH4HCO; and 8M urea to a final 
protein concentration of 1 mg ml~', reduced with 10mM DTT and alkylated with 
50 mM iodoacetamide. Following alkylation, samples were diluted with 50 mM 
NH,HCO; to 1 M urea before trypsin digestion (or 2M for Glu-C digestion). 
Trypsin and Glu-C were added at an enzyme-to-substrate ratio of 1:20 and 1:100, 
respectively. Digestions were carried out overnight at 37°C and 25°C for trypsin 
and Glu-C respectively. After digestion, the samples were acidified with formic 
acid to a final concentration of 2% (v/v) and the peptides fractionated by peptide 
size exclusion chromatography, using a Superdex Peptide 3.2/300 (GE Healthcare) 
with 30% (v/v) acetonitrile/0.1% (v/v) TFA as mobile phase and at a flow rate of 
50,1 min ~!. Fractions were collected every 2 min over the elution volume 1.0ml 
to 1.7 ml. Before LC-MS/MS analysis fractions were freeze dried and resuspended 
in 2% (v/v) acetonitrile and 2% (v/v) formic acid. 

The digests were analysed by nano-scale capillary LC-MS/MS using an 
Ultimate U3000 HPLC (ThermoScientific Dionex) to deliver a flow of approx- 
imately 300nl min~!. A C18 Acclaim PepMap100 51m, 100jum x 20mm nano- 
Viper (ThermoScientific Dionex), trapped the peptides before separation on a 
C18 Acclaim PepMap100 31m, 75,1m x 250mm nanoViper (ThermoScientific 
Dionex). Peptides were eluted with a gradient of acetonitrile. The analytical col- 
umn outlet was directly interfaced via a nano-flow electrospray ionisation source, 
with a hybrid dual pressure linear ion trap mass spectrometer (Orbitrap Velos, 
ThermoScientific). Data-dependent analysis was carried out, using a resolution of 
30,000 for the full mass spectrometry spectrum, followed by ten MS/MS spectra in 
the linear ion trap. Mass spectrometry spectra were collected over a m/z range of 
300-2000. MS/MS scans were collected using threshold energy of 35 for collision- 
induced dissociation. 

For data analysis, Xcalibur raw files were converted into the open mzXML for- 
mat through MSConvert (Proteowizard) with a 32-bit precision. mzXML files 
were directly used as input for xQuest searches on a local xQuest installation®. 
The selection of cross-linked precursor MS/MS data was based on the following 
criteria: a mass difference among the heavy and the light cross-linker of: 12.07532 
Da for BS3, DSS and SDH, 6.02016 Da for DSA and 8.05016 Da for ADH; precur- 
sor charge ranging from 3+ to 8+; maximum retention time difference 2.5 min. 
Searches were performed against an ad hoc database containing all the sequences 
of ovine complex I subunits together with their reverse used as decoy database. The 
following parameters were set for xQuest searches: maximum number of missed 
cleavages (excluding the cross-linking site) 3; peptide length 4-50 amino acids; 
fixed modifications carbamidomethyl-Cys (mass shift 57.02146 Da); mass shift 
of the light cross-linker 138.06808 Da for DSS and BS3, 138.0906 Da for ADH, 
110.03675 for DSA and 166.1218 for SDH; mass shift of mono-links 156.0786 and 
155.0964 Da for DSS and BS3, 138.0906 Da for ADH, 127.0628 Da and 128.0468 
Da for DSA, and 184.1324 Da for SDH; MS1 tolerance 10 ppm, MS2 tolerance 
0.2 Da for common ions and 0.3 for cross-link ions; search in enumeration mode 
(exhaustive search). Search results were filtered according to the following crite- 
ria: MS1 mass tolerance window —3 to 7 ppm. Finally each MS/MS spectra was 
manually inspected and validated. 

In total 218 unique cross-linked peptides were identified, of which 87 were between 
residues of different subunits (inter-subunit, Supplementary Table 2), 73 were 
between residues within the same subunit (intra-subunit, Supplementary Table 3), 
and 58 were clear false positives (Supplementary Table 4). False positives were 


identified by comparison to all known biochemical and structural information on 
complex I and the cross-links that are considered false positives are either between 
residues that are too distant from each other (>32 A after allowing for exposed 
side chain flexibility from their modelled position), located on opposite sides of the 
membrane or the reactive residues are buried and not solvent accessible in the intact 
structure. Many of the false positive cross-links are found on unstructured coils at 
the edges of the complex I structure indicating that they probably result from tran- 
sient interactions between different complexes I during the reaction (inter-complex 
cross-links). True positive cross-links were more likely to be observed in more 
than one experiment. Some high-scoring cross-links were observed between dis- 
ordered termini or loops of subunits that could not be modelled in our structure; 
hence the accurate determination of distance for these cross-links was not possible. 
Nonetheless in cases where cross-linking residues are adjacent to the modelled 
regions, the cross-links were considered true and are included in Extended Data 
Fig. 5 and Supplementary Tables 2 and 3. No cross-links were observed for any of 
the mitochondrially encoded core subunits, which are buried in the membrane 
and coated with a layer of supernumerary subunits. Good quality cross-links were 
observed for all supernumerary subunits expect for B14.7, KFYI and AGGG. These 
data in conjunction with our electron microscopy maps allowed us to unambig- 
uously assign all supernumerary subunits. Previous assignments were confirmed 
and importantly, subunits that previously had no known position in the complex 
(10 kDa, B14.5a, MWFE, B9, MNLL, SGDH, ASHI, B17, AGGG and B12) have now 
been assigned and built (see Supplementary Discussion for more details). 
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411A 
241,155 autopicked particles 


296 pixel box extraction 
2D classification 


172,639 particles 


Masking Initial model 


Low-pass filtered to 30A 


3D classification 


Open and closed class overlay 


Class open Class closed Class bad 
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82,867 particles 46,267 particles 


Further 3D classification 


64,184 particles 
512 pixel box re-extraction 
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3D refinement 
post-processing 


4.0 A resolution 3.9 A resolution 


Extended Data Figure 1 | Image processing procedures. a, Representative micrograph of 2.6k micrographs collected that all varied in defocus, ice 
thickness and particle count, with good quality particles circled. Scale bar, 100 nm. b, Representative 2D class averages obtained from reference-free 
classification. c, Classification and refinement procedures used in this study. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Image and model refinement procedures. 

a, Radiation-damage weighting. Relative B-factors (Br) and intercepts (C,) 
from the Relion particle polishing procedure. b, Left, gold-standard (two 
halves of data refined independently) Fourier shell correlation (FSC) 
curves for the maps of the entire complex complete map (resolution 

at FSC = 0.143 is 3.9 A), membrane-arm-focused refinement (4.1 A 


resolution) and peripheral-arm-focused refinement (3.9 A resolution). 
Right, FSC curve of the combined map versus final model shows good 
agreement of the model with the map (FSC = 0.5 at 4.0 A resolution). FSC 
curve against the entire complex complete map, which was not used in 
refinement, is shown as a control. c, Statistics of refinement. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Local resolution estimation and combination 
of maps for model building. a—c, Local resolution estimation by Resmap 
of the entire complex I (a), peripheral-arm-focused refinement map (b) 
and membrane-arm-focused refinement map (c). Maps are coloured 
according to the shown resolution scale in A. d. The final map was 
produced by combining maps with the best local resolution features; that 


is, for peripheral-arm-focused refinement map (orange), for the distal 
part of membrane-arm-focused refinement map (green), for 42-kDa 
subunit map from the selected homogenous complex I class (64k particles; 
blue) and the rest of the complex from the best map of the entire complex 
(magenta). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Examples of cryo-EM density. a, b, Coils and a-helices from core (a) and supernumerary (b) subunits. c, d, Example 6-sheets 
from core PSST subunit (c) and supernumerary 39-kDa subunit (d). Cryo-EM density is shown with the model represented as sticks and coloured by 
atom with carbon in grey, oxygen in red, nitrogen in blue and sulfur in yellow. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Identified cross-links. a, Solvent-accessible of supernumerary subunits in green, poly-alanine regions in orange and 
surface (SAS) representation of cross-links. Surfaces for complex I unmodelled regions in red. Observed cross-links are indicated by dashed 
subunits are shown transparent and coloured as in Fig. 1. Shortest SAS black lines between either blue circles (lysine reactive cross-links) or red 
paths calculated using Xwalk*! are shown for cross-links as coloured circles (acid reactive cross-links). No cross-links were observed to the 
worms with inter-subunit lysine reactive cross-links in blue, inter-subunit core subunits of the membrane arm and hence they were omitted for 
acid reactive cross-links in red, intra-subunit lysine reactive cross-links clarity. The horizontal black lines indicate the approximate boundaries of 
in light blue, intra-subunit acid reactive cross-links in light red. b, Inter- the inner mitochondrial membrane. Subunits B14.7, B15 and ASHI are 
subunit cross-link schematic. Complex I subunits are shown in a similar shown as being behind the membrane boundaries as they are found on the 


orientation as in a. Left panel with core subunits cyan, previously assigned opposite (far) side of the membrane arm. 
supernumerary subunits in magenta, newly assigned or newly built regions 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Folds of supernumerary subunits. Subunits are shown in cartoon representation, coloured blue to red from N to C terminus. 
Disulfide bridges are shown as sticks with sulfur in yellow. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Examples of supernumerary subunits 
interactions. a, Side view of complex I showing surfaces for subunits 
B14.5a and B16.6. b, IMS view of complex I showing surfaces for subunits 
SGDH and PDSW. The point at which the two subunits are intertwined 

is marked with a star. c, View of the hydrophilic arm looking from above 
the membrane arm. The surface of the 18-kDa subunit that spans the 
hydrophilic arm is shown. d, Matrix view of the tip of the membrane arm 
with the surface of supernumerary subunit B22 shown. e, Close up of the 
centre of the membrane arm on the IMS side. This region contains many 
interactions between supernumerary subunits and the side chains of 
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residues involved are shown. The region is also a hot spot for cross-links, 
the side chains involved are shown and cross-links are indicated with 
dashed lines (acid cross-links: red; basic cross-links: blue). f, Close up of 
the C-terminal helix of supernumerary subunit PDSW at the centre of the 
membrane arm on the IMS side. This helix extends away from complex I 
and is encircled by the C termini of supernumerary subunits B14.5b, ESSS 
and B15. The side chains of residues involved in stabilizing interactions 
are shown. A possible disulfide bond between PDSW (Cys154) and 

ESSS (Cys112) and stabilizing salt bridges are indicated by dashed lines. 
Subunits are coloured as in Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Comparison of ‘oper’ and ‘closed’ 3D 

class structures. a, b, Side (a) and top (b) view from the matrix for the 
alignment of the open class structure (in cyan) and closed class structure 
(in grey). To generate the closed class structure, the final structure of 

the open class was refined in real space in Phenix (5 macro cycles with 
morphing at each cycle) against 4.6 A map of the closed class (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). All of the a-helices were well fit into density, but owing to low 
resolution of the closed class no further refinement was performed and the 
comparison of structures involves only the relative positions of secondary 


structure elements. The two structures were aligned via transmembrane 
core subunits and are displayed as cartoon models. In the closed class the 
peripheral arm undergoes a hinge-like motion around the Q site towards 
the tip of the membrane arm, with the direction of shift indicated by the 
arrow in b. Asa result, subunit B13 moves ~3 A closer to the 42-kDa 
subunit, allowing for direct contacts. The shift is larger at the periphery, 
reaching 7 A at the tip of the peripheral arm. Additionally, subunit ND5 
and its matrix bulge move about 3 A towards peripheral arm. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Summary of the model 


Subunit Name 4 Total residues/ Poly-ALA Un-modelled % 


Bovine/Human 6 range built model residues — ad aaa 


_ 24kDa / NDUFV2 217 / 3-216 


~ 49kDa / NDUFS2 430 / 44-430 
"PSST / NDUFS7 179 / 25-179 i N2 (4Fe[PS 


318 / 1-318 
115 / 1-115 
98 / 1-86 


175 / 1-108, 
123-175 


__ 13kDa / NDUFS6 96 / 1-95 


345 / 1-252, 


277-338 325-338 


39kDa / NDUFA9 


i B13 / NDUFAS 115 / 4-115 


112/ 1-71, 89- 
112 


_ B14.5a/NDUFAT7 


SDAP-a / a Acyl carrier protein 
_NDUFAB1 a uaimieiaice 


Quadruple CX,C 
15kDa / NDUFS5S 105 / 1-95 E 2 CHCH domai 


B12 /NDUFB3 97 / 13-86 STMD 


128 / 17-73, 


95-128 STMD 


B15 / NDUFB4 


127 / 1-37, 63- 


B17/NDUFB6 118 


38-62, 119-127 


1-8, 


B22 / NDUFB9 178 / 9-174 175-178 


158 / 1-84, 


| REPEL NOES 101-143 


~ KFYI/ NDUFC1 49 / 1-48 STMD 


; MWFE / NDUFAI 70 / 2-70 STMD 


e Quadruple CXsC 
PGIV / NDUFA8& 171 /1-171 2 CHCH domai 


__SGDH / NDUFBS 143 / 5-143 STMD 


~ Total 8516 / 8037 
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Buried Interacting subunits 
area, A? Descending buried area order, core subunits in bold 


297384.9 259150.4 -1838.5 


51kDa 19017.7 6988.3 -12.38 77 18 at ate 10kDa, neg B14.5a 


18kDa, 51kDa, B8, 49kDa, 24kDa, 30kDa, B17.2, 
75kDa 29733.9 10317.9 -23.97 102 B14, TYKY, 13kDa, B14.5a, 39kDa, 10kDa 


49kDa, B13, 18kDa, B14.5a B14 PSST, 75kDa, 
30kDa 14832.7 9972.2 39kDa, TYKY 
49kDa, B17.2, PSST, B14.5a, 13kDa, ND1, 75kDa, 


TYKY 13499.4 10446.6 B16.6, B9, 30kDa, 18kDa, 39kDa, MWFE 


ND2 9336.0 : NDAL, 42kDa, ND4, B14.5b, 15kDa, ND5, SGDH 


ND5, ESSS, ND2, B15, SGDH, MNLL, PDSW, B22, 
PGIV, B14.5b, ASHI 


ND4 18758.1 11100.2 -98.26 42 3 


NDS 26832.2 10837.8 -94.45 47 5 ND4, AGGG, B22, PDSW, ASHI, B17, B18, B12, B15, 


ND2, ee , SGDH, B14.7 


Supernumerary subunits 


13kDa 7651.1 2991.2 -10.11 TYKY, B17.2, 39kDa, 75kDa, 49kDa, 24kDa 


PSST, 13kDa, 30kDa, B14, 18kDa, ND3, 75kDa, 


39kDa 16659.0 3814.3 -5.70 20 TYKY 


= 
= 


B13 8653.4 2370.0 -15.60 


a 


30kDa, 49kDa, B14.5a 


49kDa, 30kDa, TYKY, 75kDa, B17.2, B13, B16.6, 


B14.5a 11473.6 5753.0 -40.33 49 54kDa 


= 
~“ 


SDAP-a 5667.7 731.3 -3.93 


~“N 
= 
Ls) 


B14 


42kDa 16761.9 1942.1 -19.89 2 


o 


ND2, KFY!, B14.5b 


B9 8142.1 3420.4 -27.55 19 


PGIV, ND1, B16.6, TYKY, ND3, SGDH 


ND2, KFYI, PDSW, SGDH, PGIV, ND4, 15kDa, ESSS, 


B14.5b 10935.4 5873.6 -39.62 31 42kDa, B15 


PGIV, 15kDa, ND1, 49kDa, ND6, MWFE, B9, TYKY, 


B16.6 14451.0 7839.8 -51.27 42 B14.5a, ND3, SGDH 


= 
Ls) 


B18 9860.6 3512.3 6.33 24 


a 


ND5, AGGG, ASHI, B17, PDSW 


AGGG 7273.2 3125.3 -26.86 17 ND5, B18, B12, SDAP-f , ASHI 


ESSS 8835.5 4764.1 -39.36 21 


a 


ND4, PDSW, SGDH, B14.5b 


MNLL 5714.8 1719.4 -14.42 9 


a 


ND4, SGDH, PDSW 


ESSS, SGDH, ND5, B17, B14.5b, ND4, B18, B15, 


PDSW 15770.6 7444.1 -35.07 54 MNLL 


ND4, PDSW, 15kDa, ESSS, B14.5b, MNLL, PGIV, 
B22, ND2, B17, ND5, B16.6, B9 


Analysis was performed using the PISA server (http://www.ebi.ac.uk/pdbe/pisa/). AGint indicates the solvation free energy gain upon formation of the assembly. 
Nu, number of hydrogen bonds at the interface; Nsg, number of salt bridges at the interface. 


SGDH 14101.4 8031.0 -55.12 40 10 
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X-ray structure of the human 042 nicotinic 


receptor 


Claudio L. Morales-Perez!, Colleen M. Noviello! & Ryan E. Hibbs! 


Nicotinic acetylcholine receptors are ligand-gated ion channels that 
mediate fast chemical neurotransmission at the neuromuscular 
junction and have diverse signalling roles in the central nervous 
system. The nicotinic receptor has been a model system for cell- 
surface receptors, and specifically for ligand-gated ion channels, 
for well over a century’”. In addition to the receptors’ prominent 
roles in the development of the fields of pharmacology and 
neurobiology, nicotinic receptors are important therapeutic 
targets for neuromuscular disease, addiction, epilepsy and for 
neuromuscular blocking agents used during surgery” *. The 
overall architecture of the receptor was described in landmark 
studies of the nicotinic receptor isolated from the electric organ 
of Torpedo marmorata’. Structures of a soluble ligand-binding 
domain have provided atomic-scale insights into receptor-ligand 
interactions®, while high-resolution structures of other members 
of the pentameric receptor superfamily provide touchstones for 
an emerging allosteric gating mechanism’. All available high- 
resolution structures are of homopentameric receptors. However, 
the vast majority of pentameric receptors (called Cys-loop receptors 
in eukaryotes) present physiologically are heteromeric. Here we 
present the X-ray crystallographic structure of the human 0482 
nicotinic receptor, the most abundant nicotinic subtype in the brain. 
This structure provides insights into the architectural principles 
governing ligand recognition, heteromer assembly, ion permeation 
and desensitization in this prototypical receptor class. 

The «482 receptor is known to assemble in two functional subunit 
stoichiometries, 30:28 and 20:36. The latter stoichiometry has a 
~100-fold higher affinity for both acetylcholine and nicotine, 


Figure 1 | Architecture of the «42 nicotinic receptor. a, View parallel 
to the plasma membrane. «4 subunits are in green and {32 in blue. Nicotine 
(red) and sodium (pink) are represented as spheres. The Cys-loop and 
loop C disulfide bonds are shown as yellow spheres. N-linked glycans 
(brown) are shown as sticks. Dashed lines indicate approximate membrane 


lower single channel conductance and calcium permeability, and its 
expression is selectively upregulated by nicotine*’°. We used a small- 
scale fluorescence-based approach to optimize conditions for protein 
expression and purification that would yield the 20:38 form!!. Growth 
of well-diffracting crystals required deleting most of the intracellular 
domain between transmembrane spans M3 and M4 in both subunits 
(Extended Data Figs 1 and 2). This crystallized receptor construct, 
referred to here as 042, retains function comparable to the full- 
length protein, as discussed later. The best diffracting crystals were 
obtained by co-crystallization with nicotine and a cholesterol analogue, 
and allowed for collection of a complete data set to 3.9 A resolution 
(see Methods and Extended Data Table 1). 

The structure of the «482 receptor was solved by molecular 
replacement (see Methods). Subunit identities were initially assigned 
based on features in electron density maps from the vicinity of the 
neurotransmitter-binding pocket (Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). To 
interrogate subunit identity further, we co-crystallized the receptor with 
5-Iodo-A-85380, a potent agonist that, like acetylcholine and nicotine, 
is expected to bind only at o- interfaces’”. From a low-resolution iso- 
morphous data set we observed iodine anomalous signal in only the two 
assigned a-( interfaces (Extended Data Fig. 3c). After finalizing subunit 
assignment, electron density maps were of sufficient quality to build and 
refine nearly all of the extracellular and transmembrane domains, as well 
as a portion of the intracellular domain (Extended Data Figs 1 and 3). 

The «482 receptor resembles a cylinder formed from five subunits 
in a pseudo-symmetrical arrangement about the channel axis. The 
crystal structure reveals a subunit ordering of a-8-B-a-B around 
the pentameric ring (Figs la, b), consistent with functional studies of 


j 


B8-B9 loop 


position. b, View perpendicular to the plasma membrane looking from 
the extracellular side. c, Orientation as in a of the individual subunits. 
Unmodelled residues from the intracellular domain are represented as a 
dashed line. 


1Departments of Neuroscience and Biophysics, University of Texas Southwestern Medical Center, Dallas, Texas 75390, USA. 
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concatameric receptors’’. The a4 and 82 subunits share 59% amino 
acid sequence identity and adopt similar backbone conformations 
(Fig. 1c and Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). Each subunit comprises 
a large extracellular domain with an N-terminal a-helix and ten 
3-strands that wrap inwards to form a sandwich. The C-terminal 
bundle comprises three transmembrane a-helices (M1-M3), an 
amphipathic or intracellular MX helix, and a final transmembrane 
a-helix (M4). The overall architecture is similar to that found in 
the other Cys-loop receptor family members of known structure 
(Extended Data Fig. 4c and Extended Data Table 2)’. The MX helix, 
about which comparatively little structural information is available, 
closely resembles the conformation observed in the 5-HT3 recep- 
tor (5-HT3R) structure (Extended Data Fig. 4c)'*. The Cys-loop 
receptor superfamily takes its name from a conserved disulfide 
bond linking the 86 and (7 strands in the extracellular domain. 
A second disulfide bond is formed between adjacent cysteines 
at the tip of loop C in the a4 subunits (Extended Data Figs 3a, b 
and 5g-i), a feature that defines nicotinic receptor a subunits and is 
absent in all other Cys-loop receptors’. Electron density was observed 
for nicotine at the two a-@ interfaces in the extracellular domain 
and for a single N-acetylglucosamine residue linked to a conserved 
asparagine in the Cys-loop of each subunit (Extended Data Fig. 3f, g). 
The interior surface of the receptor begins at a large extracellular 
vestibule that narrows into a funnel-shaped transmembrane channel 
defined by the pore-lining M2 a-helices; mutations in this region 


are linked to autosomal-dominant nocturnal frontal lobe epilepsy 
(Extended Data Fig. 1)*. A strong electron density peak in the pore 
was modelled speculatively as a combination of Na™ ion and water in an 
arrangement similar to that seen in a prokaryotic pentameric receptor, 
GLIC'® (see Methods and Extended Data Fig. 3h, i). The channel is 
ina desensitized, non-conducting conformation most similar to that 
observed in the GABAgR structure’’; however, the overall receptor 
conformation is distinct. 

Nicotine activity in the brain, including its reinforcing properties 
that lead to addiction, is mediated principally by «482 receptors!*. 
To validate the receptor constructs used in crystallization, we quantified 
the binding affinities of a panel of ligands for the purified receptor 
(Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 2d). Among the three classes of subunit 
interfaces, we observed electron density for nicotine only at the a-8 
interfaces (Fig. 2b). The ligand was positioned based on the strong omit 
electron density (6.8-8.00; Extended Data Fig. 3f, g) and comparison 
with the high-resolution structure of the acetylcholine-binding protein 
(AChBP) in complex with nicotine (Extended Data Fig. 6)°. We first 
analysed interactions of nicotine with the receptor and then compared 
the positions of corresponding residues at non-a-—§ interfaces to 
understand principles of binding selectivity. 

Nicotine binds in the classical neurotransmitter site at the a-6 
interface, almost fully buried from solvent. The a4 subunit forms the 
(+) side of the binding pocket and the 82 subunit forms the (—) side 
(Fig. 2b, c). Three loops from each side of the interface contribute to 


b 


a 
Ligands «482 crystallized construct «482 WT 
K (nM) + s.e.m. ,+8.e.m. K, (nM)* 
~e-5-lodo-A-85380 0.19 +0.06 1.05 +0.04 0.01-0.2 
100+ -#-Varenicline 0.23 + 0.07 0.93+0.07 0.17 
- Nicotine 18.2 + 5.08 0.75+0.05 0.6-10 
= 
ot 
< 
5 
8 504 
ao 
a 
FS 
ca 


Figure 2 | Neurotransmitter-binding site. a, Competition experiments 
against [*H]-epibatidine. Calculated inhibition constant (K;) values 
assume a Kg for [*H]-epibatidine of 96 pM (Extended Data Fig. 2d). n=4 
independent experiments. ny, Hill coefficient. Error bars are standard 
error of the mean (s.e.m.). *Kj indicates published range of the ligands 
against wild-type (WT) «482. b, Extracellular view, with coloured boxes 
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indicating the three different interface classes. c—e, Architectural details 
of interfaces boxed in b. The top row is from the same orientation as 

in b. Nicotine and interacting residues are shown as sticks. Potential 
hydrogen bonding and cation-7 interactions are represented as dashed 
lines (2.7-5 A). In the bottom row, the loop C backbone is hidden to aid in 
clarity. 
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Figure 3 | lon permeation pathway. a, Patch-clamp recordings of the 
wild type (WT) and crystallized «42 receptor. ACh, acetylcholine. 

b, M2 a-helices from opposing a4 and 32 subunits with side chains 
shown for pore-lining residues. Blue spheres indicate pore diameters 
>5.6A; yellow are >2.8 Aand <5.6A. ¢, Pore diameter for the «43 

2 receptor and representative Cys-loop receptors in distinct functional 
states: desensitized/closed (GABAgR plus benzamidine; Protein Data 


binding of orthosteric ligands, A, B and C from the (+) side, and D, E 
and F from the (—) side. Residues from loops A-E form a tightly packed 
aromatic box surrounding nicotine, with the floor formed by Y100 on 
loop A and W57 on the £2 strand in loop D. The back walls are defined 
by W156 in loop B and L121 on the (6 strand in loop E. The front wall 
of the pocket is formed by loop C, which packs tightly onto the ligand, 
contributing interactions from the vicinal cysteines and from Y197 and 
Y204. The hydrophobic top of the pocket is formed by V111 and F119 
in loop E. In addition to the aromatic and hydrophobic interactions 
with these side chains, nicotine is poised to form a hydrogen bond 
between its electropositive pyrrolidine nitrogen and the backbone 
carbonyl oxygen of W156. The pyrrolidine nitrogen is also well oriented 
to form a cation-7 interaction with the indole ring of W156, a recurring 
ligand-receptor interaction in the superfamily, although not always 
to this tryptophan”. Residues in loop F do not contribute directly to 
nicotine binding; however, D170 on loop F probably stabilizes loop 
C via a hydrogen bond to the backbone nitrogen of C199 (Extended 
Data Figs 5 and 6). 

To date, all high-resolution structural information for Cys-loop 
receptors has come from homopentameric assemblies, leaving many 
questions unanswered regarding architecture of the non-canonical 
interfaces. The 0432 crystal structure reveals a surprising reorganization 
of the conserved aromatic residues in the 3-3 and 3-a interfaces that 
precludes nicotine binding. The source of the reorganization appears to 
be the identity of the residue that precedes the loop B tryptophan by two 
positions. In the a4 subunit, this residue is a glycine (G154); in (2, it is 
an arginine (R149). When the 82 subunit contributes to the (+) side of 
the interface (Fig. 2d, e), this R149 orients longitudinally into the base of 
the binding pocket. The second tyrosine on loop C is not present in the 
82 subunit, which allows Y196 to change its rotameric position, 
orienting towards the membrane. A second tyrosine, Y95 in loop A, 
rotates away from the membrane. The result of the switch in conforma- 
tions of these two tyrosines is that the positively charged guanidinium 
group of R149 is sandwiched between their two aromatic rings, in a 
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Bank (PDB) accession 4COF), activated/open (GlyR plus glycine; PDB 
accession 3JAE) and resting/closed (GlyR plus strychnine; PDB accession 
3JAD). Structures were aligned using the M2 helix 9’ leucine, which occurs 
at y15A. The zero value along the y axis in the plot is aligned with the 
a-carbon of the M2 helix —1’ glutamate residue in 0482. d, Cutaway of 
the receptor showing the permeation pathway coloured by electrostatic 
potential. 


sense satisfying the electron-rich 7 system as the pyrrolidine nitrogen of 
nicotine does in the a—( interfaces. A consequence of the reorganization 
around the arginine is that W151 in loop B must move; its side chain 
rotates out of the binding pocket completely. The conformations of these 
residues on the (+) side are similar between the 3-8 and B-a interfaces; 
the differences between them arise from the (—) side of the interface, 
where three hydrophobic groups on the (—) side of the $2 subunit are 
replaced by polar side chains on the (—) side of the a4 subunit (Fig. 2e). 
This difference in chemical environment may affect nicotine binding to 
a4-ad4 interfaces in the 30:28 stoichiometry”! The polar environment 
on the (—) face of the a4 subunit may be less favourable for nicotine 
binding in the orientation we observe at the a-( interfaces, wherein the 
pyridine ring packs against the hydrophobic (—) face of the 8 subunit. 
By comparison, the homopentameric «7 nicotinic receptor preserves 
two of the three hydrophobic residues in loop E (Extended Data Fig. 6a) 
and maintains nicotine binding, albeit with lower affinity. 

After prolonged exposure to agonist, nicotinic receptors 
desensitize, adopting a high-affinity and agonist-bound, non-con- 
ducting conformation’. We performed patch-clamp electrophysiol- 
ogy experiments comparing responses of full-length and crystallized 
0482 receptor constructs to acetylcholine and found them to behave 
similarly (Fig. 3a). We next measured responses to 1mM nicotine, as 
was used throughout purification and for crystallization, and observed 
that the receptor desensitized profoundly within a few milliseconds. 
This functional result indicates that we would observe a desensitized, 
non-conducting conformation in the structure. The receptor structure 
reveals the transmembrane channel tapering to a constriction point 
at the interface with the cytosol (Fig. 3b). The narrowest point in the 
pore is defined by glutamate side chains at the —1’ position of the 
M2 a-helices, which give rise to a constriction of 3.8 A in diameter 
(Fig. 3b, c). The consensus on minimum pore diameter among 
cation-selective Cys-loop receptors is in the range of ~6-8 A (refs 22, 
23), consistent with the permeant ion being at least partially hydrated. 
The «4(2 receptor is a non-selective cation channel, being permeable 
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Figure 4 | Rearrangements at the membrane interface underlie 
desensitization in the 462 receptor. a, Reference orientation of the 
0482 receptor. b-d, Superimpositions of whole pentamers based 

on alignment of transmembrane domains, showing local structural 
differences at the membrane interface. e-g, Superimpositions of whole 


to Nat, K* and Ca?t. Na* is the smallest, with an ionic diameter of 
1.90 A. Adding a single equatorial water molecule (2.8 A diameter) 
would put the diameter of the permeant species above the observed 
constriction size. We compared the 0482 receptor pore conformation to 
those from recent structures that probably represent the three principal 
receptor states: resting/closed (glycine receptor plus strychnine; 
GlyR-closed), activated/open (glycine receptor plus glycine**; GlyR- 
open) and desensitized/closed (GABA,R”) (Fig. 3c and Extended 
Data Fig. 7). The pore conformation of the «432 receptor most closely 
resembles the desensitized GABA aR, where the gate is at the cytosolic 
end of the pore. Functional studies also suggest that the desensitization 
gate is located at the cytosolic side of the pore”*. Thus, structural and 
functional analyses are consistent with the «482 receptor structure 
representing a desensitized, non-conducting state. 

To probe mechanisms of ion selectivity, we analysed the electrostatic 
properties of the permeation pathway of the 0482 receptor (Fig. 3d). 
The surface of the extracellular vestibule is strongly electronegative, 
which probably serves to increase the local concentration of cations 
near the channel mouth. The electrostatic potential becomes more 
neutral at the extracellular end of the pore, where the 20’ glutamate side 
chains from the two a4 subunits are offset by the 20’ lysine side chains 
from the three 82 subunits. This 20’ position is the only site in the 
pore where the a4 and 82 subunits contribute opposing charges to the 
electrostatic surface, and thus is where alternate subunit stoichiometries 
would be expected to influence permeation properties most strongly. 
Indeed, the higher Ca”* permeability of the 30:28 stoichiometry of this 
receptor has been shown to result from the swap of lysine to glutamate 
at the 20’ position in that assembly’. Approaching the constriction point 
in the pore, the surface becomes strongly electronegative, dominated 
by the five glutamate side chains that form the selectivity filter at the 
base of the pore. The side chains are folded towards the pore axis with 
their carboxylates probably stabilized through hydrogen bonding with 
the —2’ backbone carbonyl oxygens from adjacent subunits. 

To move beyond the local conformation observed in the pore, and 
to place the 482 receptor structure in the context of the resting- 
activated—desensitized gating cycle, we next compared the overall con- 
formation of the «462 receptor to the reference structures for distinct 
conformations. Structures of GluCl”® and the glycine receptor”, each in 
multiple conformations, suggest that within an individual subunit, the 
extracellular (ECDs) and transmembrane subdomains (TMDs) behave 
in large part as rigid bodies during state transitions. Thus we initially 
compared the ECD and TMD of an «4 subunit with the analogous 
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pentamers based on alignment of extracellular domains, showing global 

differences in transmembrane domains. b, e, GlyR-open (orange) versus 

GABAgR (magenta). c, f, GlyR-open versus 0482 structure (green, blue). 
d, g, 0482 versus GABAgR. 


subdomains from the open and desensitized structures described 
earlier (Extended Data Fig. 8a—c). We found that the Ca backbones 
from these subdomains superimpose well (Ca root mean squared 
deviation (r.m.s.d.) 1.6-2.8 A), with noteworthy differences in loops at 
the extracellular-transmembrane interface thought to be involved in 
signal transduction. These loops include the 31-32, M2—M3 and Cys- 
loops from the (++) subunit and the 88-9 loop and the 810-M1 helix 
junction in the (—) subunit. To understand how the reorganization 
of these interfacial loops relates to global conformational changes, we 
superimposed whole receptors based on alignment of their pentameric 
transmembrane domains, and examined corresponding differences 
in the extracellular domains. We were surprised to find that while the 
GABAaR pore is tightly closed, more so even than 0482 (Fig. 3c), the 
conformation of the GABA R extracellular domain much more closely 
resembles the open GlyR structure than the 0482 receptor structure 
(Extended Data Fig. 8d, e). 

Examination of the interactions between the extracellular and 
transmembrane domains further illustrates the differences between 
the open and the two desensitized conformations (Fig. 4a—d). At the 
ECD-TMD interface, local loop conformations are similar between 
the GlyR-open and the GABA R structures (Fig. 4b). Comparison of 
0482 with both the GlyR-open (Fig. 4c) and the GABA aR (Fig. 4d) 
structures reveals concerted displacements in «4(2 of the 61-(2, 
M2-M3 and Cys-loops on the (+) subunit and the 38-89 loop and the 
810-M1 helix on the (—) subunit. These displacements are maximal at 
the Cys-loop, with differences between reference Ca atoms of 6.5 A for 
0482 versus GABA,R and 7.4A for 0482 versus GlyR-open. Analysis of 
the conformational differences at the subunit level between «482 and 
GlyR-open that generate these displacements suggests a 15° rotation 
around an axis passing through the Cys-loop (Extended Data Fig. 8f). 
This rotation results in closure of the ion channel and necessitates 
reorganization of the ECD-TMD interface. In contrast, analysis of the 
conformational differences between 0482 and GABAagR suggests a 13° 
tilting of the ECD (Extended Data Fig. 8g). As a result, from 0482 to 
the GABAgR, the pore remains similarly closed, but the ECD-TMD 
interface is different. In both cases, the resulting displacement of the 
Cys-loop at the pivot point coincides with a major alteration in the 
conformation of the M1 helix of «482 relative to GlyR-open and to 
GABA aR (Fig. 4e-g). 

Our structural analysis suggests that the 0482 and GABA,aR 
structures represent distinct desensitized states. Kinetically distinct 
desensitized states are well described for both GABA, and nicotinic 
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Figure 5 | Conformational changes underlying desensitization. Cartoon 
illustrates the relative positions of ECDs and TMDs in the 04(2 receptor 
compared to the open conformation of the glycine receptor and the 
desensitized conformation of the GABA, receptor. 


receptors’’”*, The electrophysiology data for nicotine at the 0482 
receptor, and other studies of nicotine at the rat 0432 receptor’, 
are consistent with a desensitized receptor; those presented with the 
GABA ,R structure are potentially consistent with an intermediate 
or transitional state stabilized by the novel agonist benzamidine. We 
speculate that the extensive conformational rearrangements observed 
in the a482 receptor ECD-TMD interface further stabilize the receptor 
and thereby contribute to the increased affinity for agonist in the 
desensitized state’. This progression of quaternary rearrangements 
is illustrated in Fig. 5. These interpretations are tentative as both of 
these structures were determined in the presence of detergent, removed 
from the native membrane environment known to be important 
for pentameric receptor function*”. Additional Cys-loop receptor 
structures in desensitized states, and nicotinic receptor structures in 
additional states, will help elucidate the detailed structural changes 
underlying desensitization. 

Here we describe the X-ray structure of a nicotinic acetylcholine 
receptor, the heteropentameric «42 receptor. This structure of a 
heteromeric Cys-loop receptor sheds light on the architecture of the 
neurotransmitter site with bound nicotine and illustrates why the 
two other classes of binding sites are unable to bind classical nicotinic 
agonists. The receptor is locked in a non-conducting, desensitized 
conformation by the agonist nicotine. The 0482 receptor conformation 
is distinct from prior structural information on a desensitized GABA, 
receptor, and thereby provides an important addition towards mapping 
the structural basis of allosteric gating in Cys-loop receptors. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Protein expression and purification. The human «4 and (32 nicotinic receptor 
genes were provided by J. Lindstrom at the University of Pennsylvania. For the 
purposes of small-scale biochemical screening, a synthesized gene encoding 
enhanced green fluorescent protein (eGFP) was spliced into the M3-M4 loop of 
each subunit and the genes were subcloned into the pEZT bacmam expression 
vector!!. The eGFP fusion to one subunit was co-transfected into GnTI- HEK cells 
(ATCC CRL-3022) with a panel of deletion constructs for the partner subunit; a 
large number of constructs were screened in this manner for expression and pen- 
tameric monodispersity by fluorescence-detection size-exclusion chromatography 
(FSEC)*!. The final expression constructs for crystallization included the native 
signal peptides and residues 1-338 and 556-601 in the a4 subunit and residues 
1-330 and 417-477 in the 32 subunit (residue numbering here is for the wild-type 
mature, signal-peptide-cleaved protein sequence). Deletion of the M3—M4 loop has 
been shown to not affect function in other Cys-loop receptor family members. 
To promote crystallization a Glu-Arg linker was inserted in the MX-M4 junction, 
between Phe559-Ser560 in the a4 subunit and between Gln420-Ser421 in the 82 
subunit. For purification purposes a Strep-tag was inserted at the C terminus of the 
82 subunit preceded by a Ser—Ala linker. Previously identified expression condi- 
tions resulted in a homogenous receptor subunit stoichiometry of two a4 and three 
82 subunits! For large-scale expression, 1.6 | of suspension GnTI- cells were trans- 
duced with multiplicities of infection (MOIs) of 0.25:0.5 for the a4 and 82 subunits, 
respectively. Nicotine (Sigma-Aldrich) and sodium butyrate (Sigma-Aldrich) were 
added at the time of transduction to 0.1mM and 3 mM, respectively. At the time of 
transduction, suspension cells were moved to 30°C and 8% COp. After 72h, cells 
were collected by centrifugation, resuspended in 20mM Tris, pH 7.4, 150mM NaCl 
(TBS buffer), 1 mM nicotine and 1 mM phenylmethanesulfonyl fluoride (Sigma- 
Aldrich), and disrupted using an Avestin Emulsiflex. Lysed cells were centrifuged 
for 15 min at 10,000g; supernatants containing membranes were centrifuged 2h at 
186,000g. Membrane pellets were mechanically homogenized and solubilized for 
lhat 4°C, ina solution containing TBS, 40 mM n-dodecyl-3-p-maltopyranoside 
(DDM; Anatrace), 1mM nicotine and 0.2 mM cholesteryl hemisuccinate (CHS; 
Anatrace). Solubilized membranes were centrifuged for 40 min at 186,000 g then 
passed over high-capacity Strep-Tactin (IBA) affinity resin. The resin was washed 
with size-exclusion chromatography (SEC) buffer containing TBS, 1mM DDM, 
1mM nicotine, 0.2mM CHS and 1mM TCEP (Thermo Fisher Scientific) and 
eluted in the same buffer containing 5mM desthiobiotin (Sigma-Aldrich). Peak 
elution fractions were concentrated and digested with Endoglycosidase H over- 
night in a 1:8 w:w ratio at 4°C. This material was then injected over a Superose 6 
10/300 GL column equilibrated in SEC buffer wherein DDM was replaced with 
2mM n-undecyl-$-p-maltopyranoside (Anatrace). Peak fractions were assayed by 
FSEC, monitoring tryptophan fluorescence, before pooling and concentrating for 
crystallization. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to allocation 
during experiments and outcome assessment. 
Crystallization, X-ray data collection and structure solution. Purified «482 was 
concentrated to 1.5-2.5 mg/ml in SEC buffer and crystallized by hanging-drop 
vapour diffusion. The best diffracting crystals of the nicotine-bound receptor were 
obtained after mixing protein with reservoir solution containing 0.05 M ADA pH 
6.8, 12.5% PEG 1500 and 10% PEG 1000 in a 1:1 ratio and incubating over sealed 
wells containing 0.5 ml reservoir, at 14°C. The crystals were cryoprotected with 
additional PEG 1000, PEG 1500 and ethylene glycol before flash freezing in liquid 
nitrogen. Crystals of the 5-Iodo-A-85380 (IA)**-bound receptor were obtained 
using the same approach, however, the protein was purified in the absence of 
ligand, with IA added after SEC to a concentration of 0.5 mM. The best-diffracting 
crystals of the IA complex were obtained at 14°C using a reservoir solution of 
0.05 M ADA pH 6.5 and 24% PEG 400; crystals were cryoprotected with additional 
PEG 400 before flash freezing in liquid nitrogen. X-ray data were collected at the 
24-ID-C beamline at the Advanced Photon Source (Argonne, IL). Both data sets 
were collected from single crystals. The data set from the IA complex was collected 
at low energy (7,300 eV) to maximize anomalous signal from iodine in the ligand. 
Diffraction data sets were integrated and scaled using HKL2000*4. The ‘auto 
corrections’ option was used to assess anisotropic signal to noise, determine the 
resolution to use in refinement, and perform ellipsoidal truncation of the data 
as well as anisotropic B factor sharpening. The data from the nicotine complex 
were highly anisotropic, extending to ~3.6 A in the best direction and ~4.5A 
in the worst. Electron density maps using the auto-corrected data contain far 
more features than the unmodified data and thus were used for all of the manual 
model building. However, truncated data from ‘auto corrections suffer from low 
completeness in the high-resolution shells. We thus used the UCLA diffraction 
anisotropy server? to perform more conservative truncation and sharpening of 
the data; the deposited model underwent a final round of refinement against this 


truncated data set to generate the statistics shown in Extended Data Table 1. The 
deposited structure factors include both sets of these truncated, sharpened data. 

The structure of the nicotine-bound 0482 receptor was solved by molecular 
replacement using a pentameric homology model based on the desensitized 
GABAg 83 receptor structure (PDB accession 4COF)!”, with models of the 
acetylcholine receptor 04 and 82 subunits generated using Swissmodel**. A panel 
of homology models was made comprising different orderings of subunits around 
the pentameric ring; the best molecular replacement search model had an ordering 
of a-$-8-a-3. Distinct electron density features, mainly in loop C, provided the first 
convincing clues into subunit identity. Swapping positions of a4 and $2 subunits 
in the pentamer, followed by monitoring of R factors after refinement, supported 
the subunit assignment; however, we sought additional validation. The potent 
agonist IA is expected to bind only in the canonical neurotransmitter site found 
at a-( interfaces. We exploited anomalous signal in a low-resolution data set of 
the «482-IA complex to independently validate subunit assignment. After rigid 
body refinement of the nicotine-bound model in this [A-complex data set, strong 
anomalous difference peaks were observed: one in each of the two binding pockets 
that we had assigned as 4-(2 interfaces (4.50 and 5.80) and similarly strong 
peaks near Cys-loop disulfides where four sulfur atoms are in close proximity. 
No anomalous difference signal was observed at the corresponding position 
in the B-a or B-( interfaces. Once the subunit arrangement was confirmed, 
iterative cycles of manual rebuilding in Coot”, jelly body refinement in Refmac** 
and further restrained refinement in Phenix’? were performed. The Fitmunk 
server“” was used to identify improved side chain rotamers. Torsion-angle non- 
crystallographic symmetry restraints (4 subunits and 82 subunits as separate 
groups), group B factors (one per residue) and TLS parameters (two groups per 
subunit) were used in refinement with Phenix. 

The ECDs and TMDs were modelled with a high degree of confidence, with 
electron density visible for most side chains, one GIcNAc residue per subunit and 
two molecules of nicotine. One exception to the overall well-ordered ECD is the 
distal end of loop C in the 82 subunits, which exhibited weak electron density in 
two of the three 8 subunits, and thus its modelling is tentative. A pancake-shaped 
difference electron density peak midway along the ion channel was modelled 
as a sodium ion coordinated by water molecules mediating hydrogen bonds to 
the proximal threonine side chains. The sodium ion and water assignments are 
speculative; they were based on NaC] being the only salt present in purification and 
crystallization, the channel being selective for cations, B factors after refinement, 
and a similar arrangement of sodium and water in the high-resolution structure 
of the bacterial pH-gated cation channel GLIC"®. The register matches that of 
the AChBPs in the extracellular domain and the 5-HT3R, GABAgR, GlyR and 
GluCl structures in the transmembrane domain. Comparisons were also made 
with the Torpedo ACh receptor structure and were found to be different in register 
throughout much of the TMD, as previously described!”4!~3. There was no 
observable electron density for 7 residues in the N terminus of the a4 subunit, 11 
and 15 residues linking the MX helix (following M3) to the M4 helix of the a4 and 
82 subunits and 5 and 30 residues from the C termini of the «4 and $2 subunits. 
While there was clear electron density for the MX helix, the observable density 
between M3 and M4 was disordered relative to the rest of the receptor leading 
to some ambiguity in modelling, in particular in the linker between the M3 helix 
and the MX helix. In the final refined model the MX helix register matches that 
observed in the 5-HT3R structure”. The five glutamate residues that define the 
pore constriction were not all well resolved. We modelled all five side chains in the 
same rotameric conformation based on convincing electron density for a subset. In 
the open state these glutamates are probably highly dynamic, with heterogeneous 
conformations affecting conductance“. 

Sequence alignments were made using PROMALS3D*. Ligand-receptor 
interactions were analysed with areaimol in the CCP4 suite**"” and the CaPTURE 
program**. Structural superpositions were made using Superpose” in the CCP4 
suite. Subunit interfaces were analysed using the PDBe-PISA server®’. Pore diam- 
eters were calculated using HOLE”. Structural figures were made with PYMOL 
(Schrdinger, LLC) including the APBS electrostatics plugin®. Crystallographic 
software packages were compiled by SBGrid*. Domain movements were analysed 
using DynDom (http://fizz.cmp.uea.ac.uk/dyndom/). 

Radioligand binding. Experiments to measure binding of [*H]-epibatidine 
(PerkinElmer, 32.46 Ci/mmol) to the 482 receptor, as well as competition with 
other ligands, were performed with protein purified as for crystallization but in 
the absence of ligands. The concentration of binding sites was kept at 0.1 nM after 
a preliminary experiment to determine optimal receptor concentration. In addi- 
tion to the protein, the binding assay conditions included 20 mM Tris pH 7.4, 
150mM NaCl, 1mM DDM, and 1 mg/ml streptavidin-YiSi scintillation proxi- 
mity assay beads (SPA; GE Healthcare Life Sciences). Non-specific signal was 
determined in the presence of 100|1M ['H]-nicotine; all data shown are from 
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background-subtracted measurements. For competition assays [*H]-epibatidine 
concentration was fixed at 1 nM. All data were analysed using Prism 6 software 
(GraphPad) with variable Hill slope. K; values were calculated based on the experi- 
mentally determined Ky of 96 pM for [*H]-epibatidine. 

Electrophysiology. To test the «482 receptor channel function, adherent GnTI- 
HEK cells were transfected with 0.5 1g of plasmid DNA for each subunit and 0.2 1g 
of a GFP expression plasmid using Lipofectamine 2000 (Thermo Fisher Scientific). 
The GFP expression plasmid was included to identify the cells for recording. 
After incubating for 72h at 30°C and 5% CO; the cells were patched using the 
whole-cell configuration and clamped at a membrane potential of —90 mV. The 
recordings were made with an Axopatch 200B amplifier, low-pass filtered at 
5 kHz and digitized at 10 kHz using the Digidata 1440A and pClamp 10 software 
(Molecular Devices). Borosilicate glass pipettes (King Precision Glass) were pulled 
and polished to 2-4 MQ resistance. The bath solution contained (in mM): 
140 NaCl, 2.4 KCl, 4 CaCh, 4mgCh, 10 HEPES pH 7.3 and 10 glucose. The pipette 
solution contained (inmM): 150 CsF, 10 NaCl, 10 EGTA, 20 HEPES pH 7.3. The 
acetylcholine chloride (Sigma-Aldrich) and nicotine solutions were prepared in 
bath solution. Solution exchange was achieved using a gravity driven RSC-200 
rapid solution changer (Bio-Logic). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Sequence alignment of «482 receptor with 
other Cys-loop receptors and AChBPs. Sequences are numbered starting 
with the first amino acid in the mature protein. NCBI GI accession 
numbers are provided for full-length proteins and PDB accessions are 
provided for sequences from crystal structures. Human a4 nAChR 
(29891586), human $2 nAChR (29891594), human a7 nAChR (29891592), 
Aplysia californica AChBP (2WN9)™, Lymnaea stagnalis AChBP 
(1UW6)*, human GABA, (33 (4COF)’”, human glycine «3 (5CFB)*, 


Mus musculus 5-HT; receptor (4PIR)!* and Caenorhabditis elegans 

a (3RHW)"". Secondary structure, binding-pocket loops and other 
selected structural elements are labelled. Disulfide bonds are highlighted 
in yellow and residues that lacked electron density and are not present in 
the model are highlighted in orange. Residues with mutations linked to 
autosomal-dominant nocturnal frontal lobe epilepsy are highlighted in 
brown. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Biochemical analysis. a, Fluorescence- 
detection size-exclusion chromatography (FSEC) trace of the a482 
nicotinic receptor. The protein sample used for crystallization was tested 
by FSEC using an SRT SEC-500 column (0.35 ml min~!) monitoring 
tryptophan fluorescence. The receptor exhibited time-dependent 
oligomerization/aggregation indicated by an asterisk. Pentamer indicates 
the elution peak of the heteropentameric assembly. b, SDS-polyacrylamide 
gel electrophoresis (SDS-PAGE) stained with Coomassie of the stages 

of receptor purification. c, Chemical structures of ligands used in 
crystallization, electrophysiology and binding assays. d, Saturation binding 
experiments with [*H]-epibatidine. Binding affinity (Ka) was calculated 
using the one site binding with variable slope equation in Graphpad 

Prism. The published range for epibatidine Kj, for reference, is 0.042- 
0.150 nM (all published values are from a pharmacological review”). 

The experiment was performed in triplicate. my, Hill coefficient. Error bars 
are s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Electron density quality. a, b, 2F, — F. 
electron density maps of loop C from an a4 and 32 subunit, respectively 
(contoured at 1), with reference residues indicated. Perspective is from 
inside binding pocket looking towards receptor periphery. c, View down 
the channel axis towards the cyotosol. Anomalous difference peaks 
from co-crystallization with 5-Iodo-A-85380 are shown as red mesh 
and contoured at 3c. No detectable anomalous signal was present in 
other interfacial pockets. d, Stereo pair of 2F, — F. electron density maps 
(contoured at 1.50) from an interface of «4 and $2 subunits. e, 2F, — F. 


electron density map of an a4 subunit M2 a-helix (contoured at 1.50). 
Reference residues in the M2 helix are indicated. f, Stereo pair of Fy — F. 
omit maps (contoured at 2c) of selected residues and nicotine in the 
neurotransmitter-binding pocket. Residues and ligand omitted from map 
calculation are labelled. g, F, — F. omit map (contoured at 2c) for nicotine 
in the a-( interface. h-i, F, — F, omit map (contoured at 2c) of the ion and 
waters in the pore. The Na” ion (purple) and water (red) are represented as 
spheres. The nearest residues on the M2 a-helices are indicated. 
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r.m.s.d. (A) 


| Chain (subunit) | Chain 6 (82)| Chain C (82) | Chain D (a4) | Chain E (62) | 


Chain A (a4) 0.78 0.40 


Chain B (82) 0.21 


Chain C (B2) 
Chain D (a4) 


Chain E (82) 


c 


GABA (4COF) GlyR+Gly (3JAE) GluCl+IVM (3RHW) 


Extended Data Figure 4 | Structural superimpositions. a, Ca atom 
r.m.s.d. from pairwise superimpositions of all a4 and 82 chains. 

b, Backbone comparison of the a4 (green) and 82 (blue) subunits. 

c, Superimpositions of subunits of representative pentameric ligand gated 
ion channel structures (magenta) on the chain A a4 subunit (green). PDB 
accessions and Ca r.m.s.d. values are listed. Asterisk indicates bulging 
caused by inserted leucine residue found in the M2-M3 loops of a4 and 32 
subunits relative to other receptors shown here (this loop was unmodelled 
in the 5-HT3R structure, however, that protein has the same loop length 

as «4 and 82). The most similar subunit structure overall to «4 is GLIC, 
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which has been thought to represent an open state; however, studies on 
its desensitization properties°® °° and comparison to the «482 receptor 
structure here and in Extended Data Fig. 8 suggest it may rather represent 
a desensitized conformation. Conversely, the Torpedo nicotinic receptor 
structure, while clearly adopting the same overall fold, aligns less well 
structurally with a4 than does GLIC. This difference may relate to the 
Torpedo receptor being in a closed-resting state; notable differences in 
the backbone conformation of the Torpedo M2-M3 and Cys-loops (inset) 
compared to all other structures are less straightforward to interpret. 
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a4 (+) B2 (-) B2 (+) B2 (-) 


Extended Data Figure 5 | Detailed interface interactions. a—c, Views 
parallel and perpendicular to the plasma membrane, colouring potential 
van der Waals (grey), hydrogen bonds (orange) and electrostatic (pink) 
interactions in the subunits interface. Parallel views are from periphery 

of receptor. d-f, Close-up of the red boxes on the apical receptor surface. 
g-i, Close-up of the black boxes in the view parallel to the plasma 
membrane. j-l, Close-up of the yellow boxes in the view parallel to the 
plasma membrane. Panels j-I highlight the N-capping of the M1 helix by a 
serine in the M2-M3 loop, an interaction seen in GlyR-closed, but absent 
in GlyR-open and GABA,R!”4, For simplicity, only the residues likely to 


B2 (+) a4 (-) 


dl 


be involved in forming hydrogen bonds and electrostatic interactions are 
shown. These potential interactions are shown as dashed lines (2.4-3.9 A). 
The subunit interfaces are predominantly stabilized through van der 
Waals interactions, with interspersed hot spots of hydrogen bonding and 
electrostatic interactions of known functional importance. The N-terminal 
helix of the receptor is important in pentameric assembly and mutations 

in this region of other pentameric receptors results in disease'’. Loop C 

is essential for orthosteric ligand binding, the M2-M3 loop is critical for 
allosteric signal transduction’, and residues at the apex of M1 and at the 
intracellular base of the pore are known to affect desensitization?>*!. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Determinants of nicotine binding. 

a, Sequence alignment of loops implicated in nicotine binding. The 
human nicotinic «1 (NCBI GI accession number 87567783), 

B1 (41327726), y (61743914), 6 (4557461) and € (4557463) subunits 
were added to the sequence alignment. Residues making contact with 
nicotine or stabilizing the binding pocket indirectly are highlighted in 
yellow and brown, respectively. Determinants indirectly affecting the 
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Loop C 
C199; 


¥IST C200 Y204 


GDPRGGREGOR 
AAP--AQEAGH 
RAP--LDSPSR 
GGA--TDGPGE 
IDI----SNS 


KVGLSS 


AChBP 


receptor-nicotine cation-n interaction are highlighted in blue. 

b, Close-up of the 482 nicotinic receptor binding pocket. c, Close-up 

of the corresponding region in AChBP (PDB accession 1UW6)*°. The 
water in the AChBP pocket is represented as a red sphere and forms a 
hydrogen bond between the pyridine nitrogen on nicotine and the protein 
backbone. Potential hydrogen bonding and cation-n interactions are 
represented as dashed lines (2.7—5 A). 
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M2 helix sequence alignment 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Cys-loop receptor ion channel conformations. 
a, Sequence alignment of the M2 a-helices. Residues lining the 0482 
receptor pore are highlighted in yellow and the residues lining the pores 
of GlyR (closed: PDB accession 3JAD; open: 3JAE)**, GLIC (4QH5)? 

and GABAgR (4COF)"” are highlighted in blue. b-e, View of the M2 
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a-helices from opposing subunits with side chains shown for pore-lining 
residues. The blue and yellow spheres represent the internal surface of 
the transmembrane ion channel. Blue spheres are pore diameters >5.6 A; 
yellow are >2.8 A and <5.6 A; and pink are <2.8 A. 
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ECD 


™Cys-loop 


a4B2 + Nic vs GlyR-open 


Extended Data Figure 8 | Comparison of Cys-loop receptor 
conformational states. a, View parallel to the plasma membrane of a 
superposition of the a4 subunit (green) ECD with the GABAgR (magenta) 
and GlyR-open (orange) and GlyR-closed (cyan). b, View parallel to the 
plasma membrane of a superposition of the TMDs. Asterisk indicates an 
inserted leucine in the M2—M3 loop of «482, which is conserved in 5-HT3 
receptors. In the high-resolution structure of the 5-HT3R, the majority 

of the M2-M3 loop including the leucine of interest is not modelled, 
precluding comparison of the two structures for this analysis. c, Table of 
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Structure Pair r.m.s.d. (A) 
oN 


a4B2R : GlyR-closed 


a4B2R : GlyR-open 


a4B2R : GABA,R 


GABA,R vs GlyR-open 


Ca r.m.s.d. values between isolated regions of one subunit per structure. 
d, e, View down the channel axis from the synaptic cleft towards the 
cyotosol of a superposition of the receptors based on alignments of the 
TMDs. f, g, Analysis of intra-subunit rotation angles between different 
conformational states. Rotation axes indicated by yellow bar. In f, the ECD 
of GlyR-open was superposed on the ECD of «4 and relative displacement 
of the TMD is shown. In g, the TMD of GABAgR was superposed on the 
TMD of a4 and relative displacement of the ECD is shown. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Data collection and refinement statistics 


Dataset 


5-lodo-A-85380* 


Data collection 


Space group 

Resolution (A)' 

Wavelength (A) 

Cell dimensions a, b ,c (A)* 
Number of unique reflections 
Completeness (%)* 
Redundancy* 


oil) * 
CC1/2 in the last shell 


Refinement 


Resolution (A)' 
Number of reflections (test set) 


Completeness (%)' 
Royo!’ Rice (%) 
Number of non-H atoms 


Mean B factors (A?) 
Protein 
Ligand/carbohydrate 
Water/ion 

r.m.s.d. values 
Bond lengths (A) 
Bond angles (°) 

Ramachandran analysis 
Favored (%) 

Outliers (%) 


Molprobity score 


*This data set is of low resolution and was only used to generate anomalous difference maps. 
tValues in parentheses are for the highest resolution shell. 


fAll angles=90°. 
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Nicotine 


P2,2,2, 
40.00-3.94 (4.01-3.94) 
0.9791 


127.1, 132.6, 202.4 
30759 


99.5 (97.8) 
9.1 (7.5) 


14.9 (1.1) 
0.547 


25.00-3.94 (4.08-3.94) 
26,718 (1,330) 
86.8 (33) 
28.5/30.7 
14,805 


170 
147 
74 


0.003 
0.745 


93.8 
0 


2.47 (99" percentile) 


P2422, 
30.00-6.50 (6.61-6.50) 
1.6984 


128.1, 133.6, 205.6 
7259 


99.2 (100) 
6.3 (6.5) 


19.4 (1.5) 
0.528 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Surface areas buried at subunit interfaces 


Structure (PDB ID) Interface area (A?) b Structure (PDB ID) Loop C interface area (A?) 
a SE 


a482 [a-B interface] 
a482 [B-B interface] 


a482 [B-a interface] 


a482 [a-f interface] 234 249 
a482 [B-B interface] 31 34 
a482 [B-a interface] 31 34 


nAChR [a-y interface] (2BG9) 
nAChR [a-3 interface] (2BG9) 
nAChR [f-a interface] (2BG9) 
nAChR [y-a interface] (2BG9) 


nAChR [6-8 interface] (2BG9) 


5-HT,R (4PIR) 


GABA,R (4COF) 

GlyR + gly (3JAE) 

GlyR + strychnine (3JAD) 
GlyR + strychnine (5CFB) 
GluCl (3RHW) 

GLIC (4HFI) 


ELIC (2VLO) 


a, Buried area at subunit interfaces in the 482 receptor and other pentameric receptors. The 5-HT3R structure contains an extra section of the intracellular domain (Extended Data Fig. 4c), 

which accounts for its larger subunit interface area. Glycine receptor structures include two from cryo-electron microscopy studies (PDB accessions 3JAE and 3JAD in the open and resting states, 
respectively)** and one from X-ray crystallography in the resting state (PDB accession 5CFB)®°. b, Surface areas buried by only loop C. We analysed inter-subunit interactions in the 432 receptor 

to investigate mechanisms underlying heteromeric receptor assembly. The crystal structure of the receptor reveals three classes of subunit interfaces: a-3, 8-8 and B-a. All three interface types in 

the receptor are comparable in terms of surface area buried to the most tightly packed Cys-loop receptor structures. Of the three interface classes in the «482 receptor, the a-{ interface is the most 
extensive; the majority of this difference is provided by loop C, which is considerably longer in the a subunit and forms extensive contacts with the neighbouring 8 subunit (Extended Data Fig. 5g-i). 
Among the pentameric receptors of known structure, the a482 nicotinic receptor is closest in sequence and function to the Torpedo nicotinic receptor®. We compared backbone conformations and 
inter-subunit interactions between these two structures (Extended Data Fig. 4c). We found that the «482 receptor conformation is more similar to other eukaryotic receptors and the bacterial receptor 
GLIC than to the Torpedo receptor. We also observed that subunit interfaces are much more loosely packed in the Torpedo receptor structure. Owing to these differences, and to a previously described 
register inconsistency in its TMD!72441-43, we limited our further structural comparisons with the Torpedo nicotinic receptor. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


ADDENDUM 
doi:10.1038/nature19064 


Addendum: Non-Joulian 
magnetostriction 
Harsh Deep Chopra & Manfred Wuttig 


Nature 521, 340-343 (2015); doi:10.1038/nature14459 


In this Letter, we showed that the volume of the Fe-Ga crystals we investi- 
gated is not conserved in the course of magnetostriction measurements; 
we termed this phenomenon non-Joulian magnetostriction (NJM), 
in contrast to Joule magnetostriction, which is volume conserving’. 
We measured NJM in circular-shaped single-crystal disks by apply- 
ing an in-plane magnetic field and showed that the disks expand 
radially. Magnetostriction normal to the disks was not reported because 
we assumed that a negligible vector component of magnetization 
normal to the disk at fields at which NJM is realized would yield neg- 
ligible magnetostriction. 

Here we present precision measurements undertaken to experimen- 
tally verify this assumption. The results are represented by the red curve 
in Fig. 1. We measured NJM with the strain-gauge technique described 
in our Letter”, which uses a Wheatstone bridge combined with lock-in 
null detection featuring a resolution of 0.2 p.p.m. We attached micro- 
strain gauges (300-j1m gauge length) on the cylindrical surfaces of 
the samples (lower-right inset in Fig. 1). The data shows a very small 
strain of 1.3 p.p.m., normal to the disk. In this example, the field was 
directed parallel to the in-plane [110] axis of the Fe-Ga crystalline disk. 
Its longitudinal and transverse magnetostriction strains are 70 p.p.m. 
and 62 p.p.m., respectively, whereas strain along the [100] axis equals 
89 p.p.m. (Fig. 1). A similarly negligible strain (1 p.p.m.) occurs when 
the field is directed along the [100] axis in the plane of the disk (not 
shown). We also noted that the vector component of magnetization in 
the [001] direction for an in-plane field (along any in-plane direction) 
is negligible (upper inset of Fig. 1). 

We thus maintain our original conclusion that the disk expands 
and the volume is not conserved (NJM). In an upcoming paper (R. U. 
Chandrasena, W. Yang, J. A. Boligitz, M. Forst, A. Scholl, E. Arenholz, 
FE. Kronast, H. Ebert, J. Minar, A. X. Gray & H.D.C., manuscript in 
preparation) we show that the observed NJM originates from the 
nanometre-scale lamellar structure within the highly periodic cellular 
domains shown in Fig. 3 of our original Letter. Degradation of the 
lamellar or cellular structure causes the disappearance of non-Joulian 
behaviour. The generalized Landau-type magnetic structure in Fig. 3 
of our original Letter has an electronic origin (charge density waves) 
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and a long coherence. Its existence is a prerequisite of the non-Joulian 
character of the magnetostriction in Fe-Ga. 

We acknowledge the contribution of C. Jiang, Y. He, P. Stamenoyv, 
M. Coey and H. Xu for drawing the omission of this data to our atten- 
tion. H.D.C. acknowledges the support of National Science Foundation 
DMR-Condensed Matter Physics grant number 1541236 and Temple 
University OVPR’s Infrastructure Grant and Temple University 
Merit Scholars grants. M.W. acknowledges the support of ARO grant 
W9I1I1NF-15-1-0615. 
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2. Sullivan, M. Wheatstone bridge technique for magnetostriction measurements. 
Rev. Sci. Instrum. 51, 382 (1980). 
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Figure 1 | Volume is not conserved in non-Joulian magnetostriction. 
Room-temperature magnetostriction \ along various principal directions 
of a slow-cooled Feg2 9Gaj7,1 single crystal with applied field, H, along 

a [110] axis. The red curve shows measured magnetostriction along 

the [001] direction, this direction being normal to the disk, as shown 
schematically in the lower-left inset. The lower-middle inset shows 
expansion along all directions in the plane of the disk. The upper inset 
shows magnetization M along the [100]-type direction along with 
simultaneously measured orthogonal (vector) data in the [001] direction, 
the latter being negligible in the field range for which NJM is observed. 
The lower-right inset shows a photograph (taken by H.D.C.) of the micro- 
strain gauge setup attached to the cylindrical surface of a sample. 
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Informal chats with people in the know can help researchers to decide whether a career path is likely to be a good fit. 


COLUMN 


For your information 


Sounding out people who are already working in a field that interests you is a great 
way to gain valuable inside knowledge during your job search, says Peter Fiske. 


sa scientist, you've learnt to be resource- 
A® and self-reliant — to research your 

questions and solve problems with little 
or no help from anyone else. The culture of the 
scientific enterprise encourages this go-it-alone 
approach, and the research community often 
recognizes individual contributions more than 
it does group efforts. The emphasis on attack- 
ing problems single-handedly may serve you 
well in your research, but it can hold you back 
when it comes to exploring career options or 
investigating new pathways in your professional 
development. For example, many early-career 
scientists search for jobs without seeking help 
from a hugely effective career-development 
tool — informational interviewing. 


What exactly is this? It is not a job inter- 
view: you are not selling your candidacy to the 
person you talk with. Rather, you're aiming to 
learn about that person's job, their remit and 
their field, and what it’s like to work at their 
organization. The practice is one of the best 
ways to get inside information about a company, 
business, non-profit group or other organiza- 
tion where you might wish to work, and about 
the field or discipline itself. It is a common 
technique used by professionals outside the 
academic science enterprise to learn about 
opportunities, and about employers and indus- 
tries that are unfamiliar to them. It’s not unusual 
for these people to conduct 20-40 informational 
interviews in the course ofa single job search. 


Yet this type of meeting is barely discussed — 
and seldom encouraged — in academia. Even 
now, many faculty members are unfamiliar with 
professional customs beyond their campus, and 
may be resistant to their students exploring 
beyond the conventional PhD career pathways. 
And many PhD programmes still emphasize 
career paths in research science and academia, 
for which informational interviewing is not the 
norm. As a result, young scientists rarely con- 
sider, let alone arrange, any such discussion, 
and this puts them at a disadvantage, especially 
if they hope to move out of academic research. 

Setting up and conducting an informational 
interview may seem strange and awkward. And 
it’s true that talking to a single person gives > 
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> you only a single perspective on a career or 
an employer. But the real value of an informa- 
tional interview is learning what that person 
knows and has observed about their job, the 
organization that employs them and the field 
in which they work. And multiply one interview 
by 10 or 20 and you have that much more infor- 
mation about a variety of employers and indus- 
tries. Just as importantly, many of the people you 
meet through such interviews will be willing to 
help you in your job search, offering advice and 
introductions. You gain not only insight but 
often supporters and advocates. 

The best candidates for these one-to-one 
meetings are those who work in the field or for 
the employer that interests you, and with whom 
you have a connection, no matter how distant or 
tangential. Many universities’ career-planning 
and placement centres keep a database of gradu- 
ates who work in a wide range of disciplines and 
fields and have volunteered to speak to students 
and postdocs about their own careers and expe- 
rience. Aim to find at least one person by this 
means whose educational background is similar 
to yours and who works ina field that youd like 
to pursue. You can learn extremely useful infor- 
mation about how they made the move from 
research science into this particular career. 

You should also try reaching out to members 
of your professional network, who will be able to 
introduce you to someone they know. The per- 
sonal introductions that your network contacts 
can make on your behalf will create a crucial 
first impression with those interview targets. 


FIRST STEPS 

To set up the informational interview, con- 
tact your target candidate through e-mail, 
introduce yourself and explain who referred 
you and why you seek an informational inter- 
view. You should also 


briefly describe why “Many people 
you are interested in will be willing 
that person's indus- to help inyour 
try or fieldand what jobsearch. You 
you hope to learn gainnotonly 
from the discus- insight but often 
sion. Don’t give up supporters and 


if at first you getno advocates.” 
response. A brief and 

cordial follow-up e-mail is appropriate if you 
have not received a reply after a week or so. 
Showing persistence and positivity in seeking 
this meeting is a good thing: don't be afraid 
to call the person if you don't get a response 
from your e-mails. 

Once you've scheduled the discussion, you 
should provide a bit more information about 
yourself. Don't send a résumé or CV, because 
it could signal that you're seeking a job rather 
than information. Instead, send a one-para- 
graph summary of your background, educa- 
tion, key accomplishments and professional 
interests. Including the URL to your LinkedIn 
page will help your interviewee to become 
more familiar with you before the meeting. 


QUESTION TIME 


How to get the most from your meeting 


Informational interviews are a great way to 
get direct, candid feedback and advice on 
potential career paths long before you begin 
your job search. Here are some questions to 
ask during the meeting. 


@ Why did you make the move from 
research and what drew you to this career? 
This is a good way to start an interview 
because it invites the respondent to share 
their feelings and personal experiences. 
Although everyone's story is different, you 
can often uncover common drives and 
mutual interests in their response. 


@ How did you make the transition? 
Your host’s answer to this question can help 
you to understand how someone identified 


Keep things simple for your interviewee: ask 
to schedule the interview at their workplace 
at a time of their choice. Not only does this 
minimize disruption for them, but it also gives 
you the chance to see that work environment. 
Sometimes, the person you meet will be happy 
to show you around and introduce you to oth- 
ers in their organization. But even if that’s not 
the case, you can learn things about their work- 
place (such as whether people work collabora- 
tively or alone, how they dress and the general 
ambience) that can help you to decide whether 
the environment would be a good fit for you. 

You should arrive on time for the meeting 
with a list of prepared questions and topics (see 
‘Question time’). And in this setting, unlike at a 
first interview for a specific job, you can freely 
ask about salary ranges, typical benefits, time 
offand other such delicate issues. Plan to meet 
for no longer than 30 minutes. Sometimes, 
however, these meetings can go so well that 
neither you nor the interviewee is ready to stop 
after halfan hour. In this case, be courteous and 
check with your host that it’s OK to continue. 

It is professional protocol to e-mail your 
interviewee within 24 hours of the meet- 
ing, thanking them for their time and for the 
insights they shared. If specific follow-up items 
came out of the interview, such as sending a 
copy of your résumé or an article you referred 
to during your discussion, be sure to attend 
to those quickly. Contact the person again by 
e-mail 10-12 weeks later. Thank them once 
more for their help and update them on your 
career-exploration progress. I know several 
PhDs who took this tack with every person they 
had an informational interview with. In at least 
one case, the 3-month follow-up so impressed 
the interviewee that it sparked another discus- 
sion — which led to a job offer. 

If you fear that you may have nothing to 
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and researched their options and ultimately 
made their choice. Listen carefully to 

what they say about the key sources of 
information that they used, and the part that 
networking played in their job search and 
career transition. 


@ If you could go back to graduate school 
and take one class, or develop one skill that 
would help you in your present career, what 
would it be? 

This is a great way to solicit advice about the 
key skills, knowledge and experience that 
would make you more competitive for a job 
in this career field. You may be able to act on 
the advice immediately, perhaps by seeking 
outa class or short course on the subject 
that your interviewee recommends. PF. 


offer the other person, don't use that as jus- 
tification to avoid setting up a meeting. The 
person you contact will have sound reasons 
for wanting to meet you. Many professionals 
agree to meet because they want to do a favour 
for (or return one to) the person who intro- 
duced you. At times, your target may know 
that their employer will be hiring soon, and 
they may want to meet a potential candidate 
who has already expressed interest in their field 
or workplace. And sometimes people are moti- 
vated simply by kindness or curiosity. 

Get comfortable with and embrace this 
practice: it has value far beyond the job search. 
Seeking out people who work in fields or organ- 
izations of interest and launching conversations 
with them is a key practice of successful profes- 
sionals. Sometimes crucial insights and oppor- 
tunities can emerge from conversations with 
people who have only the most superficial con- 
nection to your current career path. “Chance 
favours the prepared mind,’ as Louis Pasteur 
said. And indeed, the best career opportuni- 
ties often favour those who invest some time 
seeking out others and learning from them. = 


Peter Fiske is chief executive of PAX Water 
Technologies in Richmond, California, 

and author of Put Your Science to Work 
(American Geophysical Union, 2001). 


CORRECTION 

The Careers feature ‘Going for broke’ 
(Nature 534, 579-581; 2016) conflated 
the ideas of an emergency account and 
an emergency fund. The emergency fund 
would include an emergency account, as 
well as other subaccounts for unexpected 
expenses. 


Uae SCIENCE FICTION 


THE MOST IMPORTANT THING 


BY MARISSA LINGEN 


What’s the most important thing that 
happened in 2048? 


A1:°48? That's when they found the cure for 
the grouse flu. Don’t know what the poultry 
population would have done without that. It 
might have spread to the wild birds like the 
turkey flu did, and without another replace- 
ment population ... I don’t like to think 
about hypotheticals. Bad, though. Dodged 
that bullet. 


A2: The Star Wars Droid Pilots series 
started! Man, I gave a decade of my life to 
that fandom. The first convention wasn’t 
until ’49, though, so in ’48 I was still going 
to Ghostbusters cons. 


A3: Lorelei was born. She was so waxy at 
first, not red like a baby is supposed to be. 
She didn’t cry for so long — minutes. And 
then she breathed a little and then this thin 
little scream, and I knew it would be all right. 
I can't think of anything that could possibly 
be more important than Lorelei. 


A4: Oh, I know, you could use one of those 
services that gives you Top Headlines of 
2048! You could look it up on your device 
right now! Or, wait, ll ask my social hub, I 
bet they could tell you! I’ve got 40 answers 
collated, just a sec, they group into three 
main topics. 


A5: Those single-celled organisms on 
Europa, that was ’48. We worked another 
ten years on those, through the rough times 


You must remember this ... 


without more data. That was enough data 
to keep us going. Of course, we barely ate, 
but who cared? Europa! Nobody could give 
another answer, that’s what ’48 means. 


A6: That was the earthquake in Argentina, 
wasnt it? I didn’t know anybody down there, 
but it meant the beginning of the Pan-South- 
ern Unification. That’s pretty important, I 
guess. I mean, not for me personally, I don't 
know much about that sort of thing, for 
me it was probably that I took up macramé 
and got my cousin to leave that bastard Pat 
Schmidt, you don't even want to know. But I 
try to keep perspective. The rest of the world 
is out there. 


A7: The Lutheran Church-Jefferson Synod 
broke off from the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod. It was the most crucial 
church polity question of our time, I can’t 
believe you're even asking — oh. You're 
not really asking, you just want to know if 
I remember what year it was. Of course I 
remember, it was 48. 


A8: Plantain chicken enchiladas at Perez’s. 
Enough said, right? Everyone tried to rep- 
licate that recipe, everyone. Even me. With 
a lager, nothing like it on a summer night, 
not so bad in the winter either. I think I ate 
nothing else for weeks that June. That all- 
spice blend was probably coming out my 
pores. That’s what my wife would tell you, 
°48, the year he stank of allspice and wouldn't 
stop trying to figure out which pepper blend. 


A9: When my father died in *48, we couldnt 
keep Mum in the house any more. So we 
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spent all year moving 
her into an apartment. 
And then, well, you 
can guess how that 
turned out within a 
few years, all that work for nothing. God, 
what a decade, you might as well ask, what’s 
your favourite time you got an ear infection? 
Most important thing that happened in ’48? 
Christ, take your pick. 


A10: My sister Janice graduated. She was 
the last of us who did. We couldn't afford 
anyone else’s tuition for a while, it was before 
the reforms went through — you know all 
that — but we had Janice, my folks and aunts 
and uncles had all put in so she could get a 
pharmacy degree, and as youd expect, that 
was handy. Janice hated it, but nobody much 
cared what Janice thought by then. Oh, it 
was a big party. We cooked for days for her 
graduation. I was jealous as anything. I miss 
her now. 


All: That was the year of the dingo 
resettlement, wasn’t it? I think it was. I think 
that was the year Australia got too hot and 
they had to start moving animals. And they 
started with the dingos because they thought 
people would take to them well because they 
were like wee doggies? Heh, God, humans 
are dumb sometimes, I wouldn't take us on 
a bet. It wasn't the kangaroos until 50, was 
it? Maybe the kangaroos was ’48. I'll look 
it up, shall I? Oh, have you got it. All right. 
Thanks. 


A12: You want me to say President Banks, 
don't you? Because of the nanobombs? 
That’s the answer you're looking for. I bet 
all the city people say President Banks got 
elected, that’s the most important thing that 
happened in ’48. Look, I got a new spray 
for the wheat rust. It held it off another 
three years. And Rob got a new com- 
bine, that was 48, that meant that when 
the nanobombs came, we were fine, we 
could hold out until everything got put 
back together again. You're not going to 
get the answer you want, all right? It’s not 
all the way you think it is. Everybody 
else can say President Banks, I don’t 
care, I'll be the only one who doesn't. 
Sometimes it’s the combine. = 
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